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Preface 


This volume is the second in the series published by Variorum for the Society 
for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. Like its predecessor, Byzantine 
Diplomacy, it consists of papers from a Spring Symposium; it is not, and 
was never intended to be, a complete transcript of the conference 
proceedings. A conference will almost always include some papers which 
are not destined for immediate publication, and where market forces 
prevail, as is usually the case in Britain and America, the printed outcome 
is bound to be a reduced version of the oral presentation — the egg that 
proceeds from the chicken. It has always been a strength of the British 
Byzantine symposia that they offer a richer and more varied spread than 
can be packed within hard covers at an affordable price. “Byzands”, the 
Twenty-Sixth Spring Symposium, held at St Andrews from Friday 27 to 
Monday 30 March 1992, was no exception. Five of the main papers and eleven 
of the short communications presented there are not published here, and 
the volume is correspondingly poorer in methodological, geographical 
and chronological coverage. It is hoped, however, that it preserves the 
thematic coherence that was acknowledged to be such a positive feature 
of the occasion, and will recapture the flavour of that occasion both for those 
who were there and for those who were not. 

The present publication certainly owes an enormous debt to all those who 
made the symposium possible — the organizers, the participants, and 
above all the sponsors. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the generous financial 
support of the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies, the University 
of St Andrews, the Hellenic Foundation, the British Academy, the Russell 
Trust, and the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Without their 
generosity, the volume would have been appreciably slimmer. În registering 
my debt to the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies, | am also 
conscious that each symposium is driven to a large extent by the momentum 
built up by its predecessors, and by the enthusiasm of the loyal core of Society 
members who attend year after year. 

1992 was an annus horribilis not only for British royalty but also for 
Byzantine studies, which suffered the premature loss of some of their 
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brightest and best. St Andrews was the last Spring Symposium attended 
by Martin Harrison. It contained little archaeology, but there was a paper, 
published în this volume, which refined and advanced Martin's interpre- 
tation of the model for the church of St Polyeuktos in Constantinople, the 
monument with which all Byzantinists will forever associate him. It is 
therefore fitting to dedicate this publication to his memory. 


Paul Magdalino 
St Andrews, May 1993 
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1. Introduction 


Paul Magdalino 


For Byzantines who wrote about their past, as for non-Byzantinists today, 
the history of Byzantium was the history of its rulers. Yet if one surveys 
the titles of major publications on Byzantine history over the past 20 years, 
one does not get the impression of a field in which emperors and empresses 
are right at the forefront of scholarly attention. Monographs of varying size, 
emphasis and interest have been devoted to Constantine, Julian, Theodosian 
empresses, Theodora, Maurice, Leo III, Constantine V, Constantine VI, 
Nikephoros I, Constantine VII, Manuel I, John III and Constantine XI. 
Some histories of longer periods — the seventh century, 780-842, 1025-1204, 
1204-61, 1261-1453 — have been more or less emperor-centred, while 
important studies of imperial ceremonial and the dynamics of usurpation 
and legitimation have laid vital groundwork for understanding the basis 
of imperial power. Symposia have been devoted to the age of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus and to Alexios I. The role of Byzantium as the medieval 
past of modern Greece continues to ensure a trickle of demand for, and 
supply of, popular writing on the more colourful figures. The extraordi- 
nary proliferation of academic journals devoted to Byzantine studies has 
also encouraged Byzantinists to publish much reinterpretative work on 
emperors, as on other subjects, in article form. 

Despite all this, however, the impression remains that modern Byzanti- 
nists do not find that imperial reigns, persons and dynasties offer the most 
congenial framework for the resolution of their problems. This can hardly 
be because there is nothing left to say on the subject. There are no up-to- 
date monographs on Heraclius, Basil I or Basil II, and the definitive study 
of Justinian I has yet to be written. Nor do trends in related subject areas 
suggest that the study of monarchy, or of individual monarchs, is intel- 
lectually played out. Ancient history now has a substantial study on the 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
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emperor in the Roman world,! for which there is no Byzantine equivalent; 
in the field of western medieval history, the 1980s saw new biographies of 
two thirteenth-century rulers, St Louis and Frederick II, who had hardly 
suffered from neglect in twentieth-century scholarship.? Is it that Byzan- 
tinists have been inhibited by lack of source material, or by the belief that 
“the time is not yet ripe'? Or has there been a fundamental reluctance to 
focus attention on famous men and women — a reluctance born, perhaps, 
not only of intellectual reaction against political narrative history, but also 
of politically correct distaste for the personality cult of the autocratic ruler? 

Whatever the reason, the theme of the Byzantine emperor was well 
overdue for discussion when the annual Spring Symposium came to St 
Andrews in 1992. In choosing it, the organizers of the symposium decided 
to give it focus by combining it with another strangely neglected topic, that 
of renaissance and renewal in Byzantine history. On the one hand, the 
combination meant that neither theme could be treated exhaustively; on 
the other hand, it provided a line of approach long enough to cordon off 
a wide range of scholarly interests, and strong enough to point the familiar 
sequence of imperial reigns in an interesting and meaningful direction. Each 
emperor's accession was a conscious act of renewal of the imperial order 
instituted by Constantine the Great. Some acts were more dramatic than 
others, and Constantine meant more or less at different times. This volume 
is a sample of attempts to discern some patterns in the complex rhythm of 
the empire's existence over the nine centuries from the foundation of Con- 
stantinople in 324 to the recovery of the City from crusader occupation in 
1261. 

We begin at the very beginning, with a look at the social infrastructure 
that underpinned the rise of Constantinople as an imperial capital. We end 
not quite at the bitter end, but with the emperor whose dramatic renewal 
of the empire marked the beginning of the end. Michael VIII Palaiologos 
was the last emperor who could and did call himself New Constantine with 
any degree of conviction. His successors paid dearly for his enjoyment of 
this privilege. The last Byzantine emperor, who happened to be called 
Constantine, paid with his life, fighting the troops of Mehmet II when they 
breached the walls of Theodosius II on 29 May 1453. By his heroic action, 
he gave the idea of imperial renewal an afterlife which would run and run 
in the Greek world until 1922 and even beyond. But the political viability 
of the idea had been in doubt since 1261, if not earlier. 


1 F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (31 BC-AD 337) (London, 1977). i 

? |. Richard, Saint Louis (Paris, 1983; Eng. tr. Cambridge, 1992); D. Abulafia, Frederick II: A 
Medieval Emperor (London, 1988). 

3 See D.M. Nicol, The Immortal Emperor. The Life and Legend of Constantine Palaiologos, Last 
Emperor of the Romans (Cambridge, 1992). 
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This volume therefore concentrates on the period when the mantle of 
Constantine was, on balance, more of an inspiration than a burden and 
imperial renewal solved more problems than it created. During this period, 
the themes of Constantine and renewal are tightly interwoven, and yet they 
are far from inseparable, as the present collection of studies makes plain. 
Those contributions with Constantine in their title relate mainly to the 
main title of the book. “New Constantines' invites us to consider the 
importance of Constantine as an imperial prototype, a point of reference, 
and a symbol of imperial legitimacy and identity. It is abundantly obvious 
why Constantine was important: he was the first Christian emperor; he 
founded Constantinople; he called and chaired the first ecumenical council 
of the church; he provided a paradigm of successful holy war; and he was 
written up as a model of Christian monarchy by a highly skilled publicist, 
Eusebius of Caesarea. But how consistently did Byzantines refer to him? 
It is no coincidence that all but one of the contributions with Constantine 
in their title relate to the period from the seventh to the tenth centuries. It 
was in the middle of this period that Constantine fully came into his own 
as a figure of hagiography — the phenomenon which Alexander Kazhdan 
has characterized as “Constantin imaginaire'.€ It is in the tenth century 
that we find Constantine Porphyrogenitus inventing pronouncements of 
Constantine the Great which placed an export ban on imperial insignia, 
technology and women.” And it was during the ninth century that emperors 
and failed usurpers made the most of the name Constantine as a symbol of 
imperial legitimacy. Leo V changed the name of his eldest son from 
Symbatios to Constantine ;$ Thomas the Slav renamed himselt Constantine; 
Basil | and Leo VI both gave the name to their eldest sons, and Basil | was 
hailed as “New Constantine by the assembled bishops of the council of 869.8 

The idea of each new ruler as a new Constantine was implicit in the 
dynastic succession established by the founder of Constantinople. It was 
then made explicit in order to justify the accession of Jovian at the extinction 
of the dynasty in 363: Themistius assured the people of the city that what 
they were getting, after Constantine's son Constantius and Constantine's 
nephew Julian, was nothing less than a reincarnation of Constantine 


4 Kazh. It has been pointed out, however, that Kazhdan ties the legend of Constantine too 
closely to the debate over icons, and therefore neglects pre-iconoclast evidence: Averil 
Cameron, “Byzantium and the Past in the Seventh Century: the Search for Redefinition”, in ]. 
Fontaine and J.N. Hillgarth (eds), The Seventh Century: Change and Continuity, Studies of the 
Warburg Institute 42 (London, 1992), 261-2; see also the contributions to this volume of M. 
Whitby, p. 92 and n. 63; and Marlia Mango, pp. 135-6. 

5 DAI 13.30f£, 74£f, 111ff. 

$ Theoph. Cont., 41. 

7 Theoph. Cont,, 51. 

8 See below, pp. 158 (Brubaker), 160 (Markopoulos). 
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himself.? Although the statement was patently rhetorical, the argument it 
enshrined, that Constantine lived again in every emperor who looked after 
Constantine's city and pursued the correct religious policy, had a bright 
future. Thus Marcian was hailed as New Constantine by the council of 
Chalcedon in 451.10 Constantine was also remembered fondly in the western 
provinces where his career had begun; in 407 a usurper from Britain owed 
his very limited success to the fact of having the same name.]! Yet as with 
the Virgin Mary and the Christian icon, so with Constantine, there was a 
significant time-gap between the appearance of the symbol and the 
emergence of a cult. In the fifth and sixth centuries rulers had other imperial 
myths and models, including those which they made of themselves. It is 
true that the grande dame and empress manqute Anicia Juliana made a great 
deal of Constantine, as well as her own ancestor Theodosius I, in her osten- 
tatious attempt to build the temple of Ezekiel in Constantinople.12 On the 
other hand the then emperor, Justinian, made remarkably little of Constantine 
in his own propaganda of imperial renewal and religious conformism. 
Constantine belonged, along with Solomon, in the company of rulers 
whom Justinian had left in the shade.1% After the publication of the Digest 
in 534, the streets of Constantinople and Beirut must have been teeming 
with New Justinians, for the emperor decreed that all freshmen law students 
should bear this name.!* But of New Constantines not a word, even in the 
fifth ecumenical council of 553. 

The beginnings of a more permanent change become apparent under the 
emperor Tiberius II (578-82), who adopted the name Constantine in official 
documents.15 The main turning point, however, came with Heraclius, who 
established Constantine as the prevailing name of the dynasty that he 
founded. It is interesting, though, that the emperor of the fourth generation, 
Constantine IV, chose to name his son Justinian, and was acclaimed as New 
Justinian at the sixth ecumenical council. Viewed in the long perspective, 
what is striking is the revival of both old imperial names in the course of 
the seventh century. Three others, Theodosius, Anastasius and Leo, were 


%0r.5.70D; cf. G. Dagron, 'L'empire romain d'Orient au IVe siăcle et les traditions politiques 
de l'hellenisme', TM 3 (1968), 65-8, 173ff. 

10 See below, p. 189 (Whitby). 

1! Orosius, Historiae VIL.40.4: ed. M.-P. Arnaud-Lindet (Paris, 1991), 118; cf. below, p. 183 
(Whitby). 

12 See the contribution of Christine Milner to this volume, below, pp. 73-81. 

13 See Romanos the Melodist, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons, Hymnes, V, SC 283 (Paris, 1981), 
470-79, esp. strophe 22; and the anonymous kontakion published by C.A. Trypanis, Fourteen 
Early byzantine Cantica, WBS 5 (Vienna, 1968), no. 12, esp. strophes 13-15: tr. and comm. by 
A. Palmer in BMGS 12 (1988), 137ff. See also below, p. 88 (Whitby) and nn. 33-5. 

14 Const. Omnem 2. 

15 On this and the following, see the contributions of Michael Whitby and John Haldon, 
below. 
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shortly to follow. Such revival suggests that the emperors of this period 
were clutching at any name which could magically bridge the alarming gulf 
which was opening up between themselves and the empire of their not- 
too-distant predecessors. In other words, Constantine and Justinian were 
being adopted as badges of identity because they signified the era of 
imperial greatness and orthodoxy that had begun with one emperor and 
ended with the other. A tendency to regard Constantine as the first in a 
series of larger than life antique emperors was certainly integral to the 
imperial ideology of the “Macedonian Renaissance'. Constantine is paired 
with Justinian in the vestibule mosaic of Hagia Sophia, and grouped with 
Theodosius, Arcadius, Leo 1 and Justinian in the Ekphrasis of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles by Constantine the Rhodian.16 After acclaiming Basil 1 as 
New Constantine, the fathers of 869 went on to acclaim him as New 
Theodosius, New Marcian and New Justinian.!7 The Book of Cerernonies lumps 
Constantine together with Marcian, Leo I and Justinian in a group of “great, 
renowned... Christloving emperors, whom Il would go so far as to call 
semidivine'.18 Looking ahead to the twelfth century, one finds Constantine 
in similar company. When King Amalric of Jerusalem and his entourage 
visited Constantinople in 1171, the emperor Manuel I treated them to a 
private viewing of the precious memorabilia in the Great Palace. After they 
had seen the relics of Christ's Passion, “there was no arcane and mystic object 
from the times of the blessed Augusti Constantine, Theodosius and Justinian 
lying in the sacred bedchamber, which was not familiarly revealed to 
them'.1? At the end of the century, Nicholas Mesarites included in his 
Ekphrasis of the church of the Holy Apostles a description of the adjoining 
mausolea of Constantine and Justinian. His catalogue of the imperial tombs 
there is a roll-call of semi-legendary names from an heroic past.20 It parallels 
his catalogue, in another work, of the Passion relics in the Great Palace, and 
it echoes the catalogue included in the Book of Ceremonies two centuries 
earlier?! 


16 Ed. E. Legrand, “Description des oeuvres d'art et de l'6glise des Saints Ap6tres de Con- 
stantinople', REG 9 (1896), 32-63. 

17 Mansi, XVI, 185. 

18 DC, ed. Reiske, 606. 

19 William of Tyre, Chronicon XX.23: ed. R.B.C. Huygens, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio 
medievalis 63-63A (Tumholt, 1986), 944-5. 

20 Ed. and tr. G. Downey, “Nikolaos Mesarites. Description of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople', TAPA 47 (1957), 891-3, 915-16. 

21 Ed. A. Heisenberg, Nikolaos Mesarites, Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos, Programm 
des kâniglichen alten Gymnasiums zu Wiirzburg fiir das Studienjahr 1906/1907 (Wurzburg, 
1907), 29-31; DC, ed. Reiske, 642-9; cf. P. Grierson, “The Tombs and Obits of the Byzantine 
Emperors (337-1042), with an Additional Note by Cyril Mango and Ihor Sevtenko', DOP 16 
(1962), 3-63. 
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Constantine remained ideologically important to an extent which is not 
always immediately apparent from the major sources. Only when we take 
account of the tradition that the katholikon of Nea Moni on Chios was 
modelled on the mausoleum of Constantine do we begin to suspect that 
Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55) might have been trying to be a New 
Constantine when he provided for the restoration of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, % and endowed a school for the academic study 
of Roman law.2% And without the evidence of reliquary inscriptions, we 
would not know for certain that Nikephoros II and Manuel I consciously 
imitated Constantine in fighting their holy wars under the sign in which 
the first Christian emperor had conquered.2 

However, in respect of Constantinian mythology and nomenclature, it 
is clear that the recession had begun to set in under Constantine VII. 
Constantine named his own sons Leo and Romanos after the boys” grand- 
fathers,26 and Romanos named his elder son Basil after the founder of the 
dynasty. The tension between reference to imperial tradition and reference 
to ancestral tradition was finally resolved in favour of the latter, and the 
resolution can be seen as symptomatic of a trend towards the privatiza- 
tion, or at least the segmentation, of imperial power in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. There is a striking contemporary parallel in the 
abandonment of the old imperial mausolea of Constantine and Justinian. 
The last emperor to be buried there was Constantine VIII in 1028, but the 
search for alternative burial places had begun a century earlier, when 
Romanos 1 was buried at the Myrelaion, the first of a new type of imperial 
euages oikos.27 In this, as in imperial legislation, finance, justice and social 
patronage, Romanos I was the middle Byzantine emperor whose reign really 

marks the beginning of a new age.2%8 

Names were heavy with meaning, and only three major dynasties in the 
empire's history, the Heraclians, the Isaurians and initially the Macedonians, 
actually adopted imperial names in preference to family names. Very few 
new emperors identified themselves as New Constantines. Imperial renewal 


22 Ch. Bouras, Nea Moni on Chios. History and Architecture (Athens, 1982), 13945. 

23 William of Tyre, Chronicon 1.6: ed. Huygens, 113; the restoration work had begun, 
however, under his predecessors Romanos Il and Michael IV: Skyl., 387-8. 

24 See Michael Angold, below, pp. 232-3. 

25 For Nikephoros II, see below, p. 168 and n. 70; for Manuel, see Sp. P. Lampros,'O 
Mapktavbc KudE 524”, NE 8 (1911), no. 92, p.51. 

26 See 1. Sevtenko, 'Re-reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus”, in ]. Shepard and S. Franklin 
(eds), Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot, 1992), 177 n. 23. 

27 Grierson, “Tombs and Obits', 28-9; Magdalino, “Nea”, 62. 

2 1 hope to develop this point in a future study; in the meantime, see my remarks in DOP 
42 (1988), 115, and in “Justice and Finance in the Byzantine State, 9th-12th Centuries”, in A.E. 
Laiou and D. Simon (eds), Law and Society in Byzantium, 3th-12th Centuries (Washington, D.C., 
forthcoming); see also the contribution by M.Th. Făgen to the same volume. 
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went on regardless of Constantine, which brings us to the other theme of 
this volume. 

Reading the sources for any period of Byzantine history, beginning with 
Eusebius, one cannot but be aware of the “rhetoric of renewal' that runs 
through several genres of literature and through imperial art. This is the 
tendency to present the regime with which the writer identifies as a new 
start in imperial government — a renewal (âvakaivioic), correction 
(2rrav6pwoc), or cleansing (ăvakdapoic) aimed at restoring the empire to 
an optimum condition from which it has fallen away through the impiety, 
the tyranny, or at best the indolence (pavuia) of previous rulers. The 
rhetoric of renewal is most striking in respect of those emperors who 
founded successful dynasties by the forcible seizure of power — Heraclius, 
Leo III, Basil I, Alexios I, Michael VIII are the most obvious examples — 
butitiis a feature of all imperial reigns: not only usurpers desperate to prove 
their legitimacy, but also legitimate dynastic successors concerned to make 
their own distinctive mark. 

The rhetoric of renewal has not been seriously confronted as an ongoing 
phenomenon of Byzantine culture, and this is a significant desideratum, 
for two reasons. First, the rhetoric of renewal is to some extent symptomatic 
of a genuine rhythm of renewal, produced by the efforts of one emperor 
after another to live up to a catalogue of traditional expectations. Second, 
however, and perhaps more important, the rhetoric of renewal is one of 
the more plausible facets of the distorting mirror presented by the sources. 
It is liable to distort our perception not only by the contrasts of light and 
shade, epainos and psogos, in which it casts the emperors, but also by the 
very fact of highlighting emperors and imperial initiatives. In other words, 
the rhetoric of imperial renewal may get in the way of seeing the deeper, 
non-imperial rhythms of Byzantine history. If so, the way forward is not 
to ignore or discard it, but to work through it sensitively with a broad and 
comparative sense of historical perspective. The Greek east experienced 
neither Renaissance nor Reformation. This was not just because it 
experienced a long Turkish occupation. The Renaissance and Reformation 
in the west were preceded by medieval movements of cultural and spiritual 
revival in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, movements which have no 
obvious counterpart in the east. It does not come naturally to Byzantinists 
to talk about eleventh-century reform or a twelfth-century renaissance. Why 
not? Is it that the rhythm of imperial renewal was, so to speak, the only 
beat to which Byzantium swung; that it remained locked into a cycle of 
imperial restoration and decline, which tied cultural and spiritual revival 
to imperial fortunes and imperial sponsorship? Or could it be that the 
imperial bias of the source material has prevented us from seeing that the 
cycle of change was broader based, and therefore more akin to western devel- 
opments, than we may realize? The papers in this volume which are 
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concerned with the eleventh century and later all emphasize the relativity 
of the traditional imperial image: its manipulation and deconstruction by 
intellectuals, churchmen and lawyers, and the emergence of female and “'con- 
stitutional” alternatives. 

On a less theoretical level, there is much to explore in the question of how 
successive emperors perceived the task of restoration and renewal. What 
exactly were they trying to renew? What models did they look to apart from 
Constantine and his late antique successors? What was the pattern of 
reference to pre-Constantinian models of kingship: Alexander, David, 
Solomon, Marcus Aurelius, not to mention Christ himself? The Byzantine 
approach to royal and imperial exempla was undoubtedly eclectic, but was 
the eclecticism random or deliberate? And to what extent was the model 
a cumulative one? It is obvious that as time progressed, emperors had more 
and more great predecessors with whom to compare and identify 
themselves. It is also clear that many an emperor took over much from those 
predecessors with whom he was keen not to identify. Conceivably, then, 
the emphasis on getting back to a remote imperial past could be a 
smokescreen for the quiet assimilation of recent developments. 

Renewal involves a view of the past, but it also implies a view of the 
future.2? What did emperors think was going to happen to the empire they 
were so busy restoring? What were they restoring it for? Being Christian, 
they knew that the world was going to end sooner or later, and that the 
end of the Roman Empire would spell the end of the world. Being human 
as well as Christian, they no doubt hoped that the end would come later 
rather than sooner, or that it would just go away. However, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that the end of the sixth millennium (+/- 500 AD) was 
a time of intense apocalyptic expectation, and that the middle of the seventh 
millennium (i.e. the end of the tenth century) loomed equally large. The 
passing of these deadlines brought little comfort, because the signs that Christ 
had told His disciples to watch out for — wars, plagues, and the preaching 
of the Gospel to the entire world — recurred with alarming frequency. It 
is at the very least a curious coincidence that the emperors who made the 
most noise about imperial renewal cast themselves, or were cast, in distinctly 
eschatological roles: Heraclius, Leo [II and Basil 1 all attempted the forced 
conversion of the Jews; Alexios I believed a prophecy which told that he 
would die in Jerusalem after laying down his crown — in other words, he 
was meant to be the last Roman emperor of Pseudo-Methodius. Such 
apocalyptic behaviour is hard to interpret, especially since it seems rather 


29 On the following, see P. Magdalino, “The History of the Future and its Uses: Prophecy, 
Policy and Propaganda”, in R. Beaton and C. Roueche (eds), The Making of Byzantine History. 
Studies Dedicated to Donald M. Nicol on his Seventieth Birthday (Aldershot, 1993), 3-34, for 
discussion and bibliography. 
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at variance with the efforts of all these emperors to establish lasting 
dynasties. Perhaps all we can say for certain is that the renewal of the empire 
was seen as a preparation for the coming of Christ's Kingdom on earth, 
and that the imperial view of this scenario envisaged a sort of realized 
eschatology whereby the emperor would reign in association (ovufaovieia) 
with Christ. In other words, the Roman empire was not to be superseded 
by the Kingdom of Heaven, but rather subsumed by it. This is the view 
adumbrated by “Cosmas Indicopleustes' in the sixth century and Anastasios 
of Sinai in the seventh, and developed more fully by a tenth-century bishop, 
Basil of Neopatras, in the reign of Basil II. And this was surely the thinking 
which led Heraclius to adopt the title 'basileus in Christ”, Justinian II to portray 
Christ on the obverse of the gold nomisma, and John I — the emperor who 
shortly before the middle of the seventh millennium came close to recon- 
quering Jerusalem — to issue a copper coin bearing only the icon of Christ 
and the inscription “Jesus Christ King of kings'.% 

As we enter the second half of the eighth Byzantine millenniunma, it is worth 
reflecting on how the shape of the future would have appeared one 
thousand years ago to the emperor Basil II, as he brought the empire of 
New Rome to the peak of its medieval revival. 


30 DOC, UIL./2, 634-5; Sky1., 311. 


2. New men for new Constantines? Creating an 
imperial elite in the eastern Mediterranean 


Peter Heather 


The senate of Constantinople and, of course, Constantinople itself (as an 
imperial capital) did not exist before Constantine's defeat of Licinius in 324. 
Within the next fifty or so years, however, both the new imperial capital 
and its equally new senate became important facts of political life in the 
eastern Mediterranean. That this new body encompassed some new men 
is clear. In 390, an Antiochene called Thalassius failed in a second bid to 
enter it; he was an associate of Libanius, who calls him a philosopher. The 
application failed because Thalassius” father had owned a sword factory, 
and his family was considered tainted by an association with manual 
labour. This provoked from Libanius Oration 42, which pointed out that 
some very significant figures in the eastern senate's brief past had had rather 
dubious origins. Three praetorian prefects of the 350s and early 360s — 
Domitianus, Helpidius and Taurus (the latter also consul in 361) — had, 
Libanius tells us, fathers who engaged personally in manual labour, while 
one Dulcitius, Proconsul of Asia from 361 to 363, who was the son ofa fuller 
and the father of yet another praetorian prefect and consul, Philippus, 
made sausages. 

“New men! throughout history have been quick to forget their origins 
(or, at least, to marry into old money, so that descendants — and historians 
— can find distinguished ancestors in one half of the family tree?) and the 
collective airs and graces put on in the face of Thalassius' application might 
be yet another example. It is impossible to take a directly prosopographi- 
cal approach to this question, however, because of the virtual caesura in 


1 Or. 42.24-5; on these individuals see PLRE 1, 262, 274, 414, 696-7, 879-80. 
2 On the resulting confusions: C. Bouchard, “Origins of the French nobility — a reassess- 
ment', American Historical Review 86 (1981), 501-32. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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inscriptions between c. 250 and 350.3 Hence this chapter will explore the 
origins of the senate of Constantinople, and the broader mobilization of 
politica] manpower of which it was a part, by examining the institutional 
changes which created the senate, and the political motivations behind them. 


The growth of the senate 


The evidence for the rise of the senate of Constantinople is well known, 
and I shall provide just a brief summary of its three main phases of growth. 
The first belongs to the reign of Constantine himself. A second imperial 
senate was part of the new capital he founded to commemorate his victory 
over Licinius; its members had a lower status than their Roman counter- 
parts, being clari rather than clarissimi.4 That the institution was to grow is 
made clear by the existence of praetors; giving praetorian games directly 
qualified the provider for entry. Jones argued that praetorships (and hence 
the expectation of further growth) were first instituted in 340, but the 
relevant law provides merely a terminus ante quem, and praetors were 
probably part of Constantine's original design.” 

In the late 350s, a second stage of development was inaugurated by the 
decision of Constantius II to divide the senatorial order upon purely geo- 
graphical grounds. Senators of Rome resident in the eastern Mediterranean 
now had to re-register as senators of Constantinople; Libanius gives us an 
example in Olympius, a Roman senator resident in Antioch who was 
drafted into the eastern body. The importance of this decision should not 
be missed. By this date at the latest, the collective status of the newer 
senate must have been raised to that of clarissimus, as henceforth the only 
distinction between the two institutions was geographical, and they were 
expected to perform the same functions for each half of the empire.7 At the 
same time, Constantius II authorized a formal recruiting campaign to 
strengthen the newer body. The orator Themistius (himself adlected to the 
eastern senate in 355) travelled round the eastern Mediterranean in the year 
358 /9 looking for likely candidates. A dozen or so of the new senators he 


3 CE. C. Rouech6, Aphrodisias in Late Antiquity, RS Monographs 5 (London, 1989), xxiv-v. 

4 A.Val. VI.30 - Constantine also provided houses and food rations to attract citizens. 
Secondary accounts: A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602: A social economic and admin- 
istrative survey (Oxford, 1964), 525ff. (henceforth: “Jones”); G. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale 
(Paris, 1974), chaps 4-6; A. Chastagnol, “Remarques sur les sânateurs orientaux au IVe siăcle', 
ActaAntHung 24 (1975), 341-56; idem, L'&volution politique, sociale et €conomique du monde 
romain 284-363 (Paris, 1982), 228-34. Further reference will be made to this literature only on 
points of contention. 

5 C Th 6.4.5-6; cf. Chastagnol, “Remarques”, 346-7; contra, Jones, 132-3. 

$ Ep. 70 (cf. PLRE 1, 643-4). 

7 Cf. Chastagnol, L'Evolution politique, 229. Some clarissimi are known from Constantine's 
reign, so the senate must have contained a mixture of ranks. 
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recruited turn up in the correspondence of Libanius, all of them former 
members of the curial classes of their cities.8 Constantius' activity culminated 
in laws of 361, which, after other matters, banned further recruitment.? The 
size of the senate at this point is a matter of dispute. In a speech of the 3805, 
Themistius reports its growth from 300 to 2000 members, and some have 
taken him to mean that this all took place between 355 and 361.10 This is 
perhaps what Themistius meant posterity to understand — emphasizing, 
the importance of the period in which he had been prominent — but, with 
Jones, | have my doubts. The reigns of Valentinian and Valens saw further 
important developments (see below), including the extension of senatorial 
status to a wider group of officials. Duces first became senators under these 
emperors, and equestrian governorships gave way to senatorial ones in such 
widespread areas as Dacia, Macedonia, Pisidia, Cilicia, Palestina Salutaris, 
Phoenice and Thebais.1l Ad hominem grants were no doubt also made, so 
thatnumbers must have increased substantially between 361 and the 380s. 
The increase may well have occurred over thirty years, therefore, rather 
than six. 

The third phase under Valentinian and Valens affected not just the senate 
of Constantinople, but also its western counterpart. The Theodosian Code 
preserves several fragments from a crucial legislative sequence which con- 
solidated all higher grades in the different branches of imperial service and 
all other available marks of distinction into one unitary, senatorial system 
of precedence.12 This confirmed an established trend, whereby senatorial 
status ceased to designate so much a body of men marked out by descent 
and wealth (although this element never disappeared, especially in Rome), 
becoming instead the ultimate distinction available to all participating in 
different imperial career structures. Instead of the full-time central 
bureaucracy (the palatini), holders of occasional high governmental posts 
(dignitates), and army officers having separate ladders to climb, these three 
main strands (and other minor ones) were brought together at the top by 


&p. Petit, Les tudiants de Libanius (Paris, 1956), 154-5; idem. “Les s6nateurs de Constantinople 
dans l'oeuvre de Libanius”, L'Antiquite Classique 26 (1957), 347-82, esp. 349-54; Dagron, 
Naissance, 132-3. Of 55 senăâtors mentioned in Libanius' correspondence, over 30 were 
recruited in 359-61. Libanius attributes to Themistius the selections of Fraternus (Ep. 372), 
Clearchus (probably: Ep. 241, 508, 1430, 1452; cf. PLRE 1, 211-12), Priscianus 1 (PLRE I, 727); 
Acacius (Ep. 127); Aetius (Ep. 76); Julianus 8 (PLRE I, 469). Also recruited at this time were 
philosophers Celsus (Ep. 86) and lamblichus (Ep. 34), and the rhetor Andronicus (Ep. 77). 
Libanius refused election (Ep. 62). 

9The relevant codes are: C Th 1.6.1; 1.28.1; 6.4.12-13; 7.8.1; 11.1.7; 11.15.1; 11.23.1; 13.1.3; 
12.1.48: Dagron, Naissance, 1334. 

10 Or. 34.13; cf. Dagron, Naissance, 129; Chastagnol, “Remarques”, 350-51. 

11 Duces: Jones, 144, 527. Governorships: Rouech&, Aphrodisias, 40-41. 

12 C Th 6.7.1; 6.9.1; 6.11.1; 6.14.1; 6.22.4; Jones, 142-—3. 
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grants — in addition to their other distinctions — of a common senatorial 
status.1? 


Motivation 


These phases of development each had their own political context and must 
be examined individually. It cannot be assumed that subsequent devel- 
opments were a necessary and inevitable consequence of Constantine's 
original act. 


Constantine  Constantine's actions must be taken together with the wider 
set of measures which created Constantinople itself. According to the 
hostile tradition of Zosimus and Eunapius, Constantine was driven out of 
Rome by the curses ofits inhabitants and needed to set up home elsewhere.! 
But Constantine's relations with Rome were good; he built extensively in 
the old capital, reincorporated senators into political life on a substantial 
scale and, in 326, made a special journey to celebrate his twentieth 
anniversary in Rome.” For similar reasons, the idea that Constantine 
wanted a Christian capital to counter pagan Rome is unattractive. The 
Anonymus Valesianus has a much more balanced account, which reports that 
Constantine created his new capital to commemorate the final defeat of 
Licinius and, as has often been pointed out, Constantinople also occupied 
a good strategic position. It can be placed alongside a series of tetrarchic 
capitals on the Rhine-North Italian-Balkans-Asia Minor axis which stitched 
together crucial frontier districts and major army concentrations.1€ But 
tetrarchic emperors had never founded a second senate in the east, no matter 
how much they loved their new capitals (and Diocletian was inordinately 
fond of Nicomedia!7). Why did Constantine? 

An answer begins to emerge when the foundations of Constantinople 
and itssenate are set in their immediate context. Having defeated Licinius, 
Constantine suddenly faced a huge governmental problem. He had already 


135 The Roman senate is generally considered wealthier than its eastemn counterpart (e.g. Jones, 
554-7), and by 384 the latter had eight praetorships as opposed to the former's three, which 
does suggest (cf. Chastagnol, '“Remarques', 355) more fluid membership. This will only have 
been a difference of degree; the laws of Valentinian and Valens applied equally in east and 
west. 

14 Zos, [1.29-31, derived from Eunapius: cf. Suda K 2285; Eunapius, VS, 462. 

15 Building: R. Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a City, 312-1308 (Princeton, 1980), chap. 1; cf. 
Libanius Or. 21.32 — building in a city showed friendship. Senators: e.g. Jones, 105-7. Visit: 
O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Păpste fiir die Jahre 311 bis 476 n. Chr. (Stuttgart, 1919), 173-84; 
T.D. Barnes, The New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine (Harvard, 1982), 75-80. 

16 A. Val. VI. 30; cf. F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (31 BC-AD 337) (London, 1977), 
44-57. 

17 Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. VIL.9-10. 
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ruled for nearly twenty years, but entirely in the west; now he had taken 
over the east by force, where he knew nobody, and where all the senior 
appointees were Licinius” men, to whom all the men of local importance 
were likewise used to responding. He had to begin from scratch, therefore, 
to establish the relationships which would make his new lands governable.18 
This explains why Constantine made an eastern rather than a western city 
his capital after Licinius” defeat, and spent the vast majority of the rest of 
his reign in the Greek-speaking parts of the empire. 

Shortly after his victory, Constantine took a series of measures to recruit 
supporters. A tax reduction (lowering the upper age limit for tax liability) 
courted popularity, those exiled by Licinius were recalled, and property 
confiscated under the previous regime was restored. Constantine's 
propaganda — as mediated by Eusebius — suggests that many Christians 
benefited from these measures, but no doubt other individuals had also 
lost out under the previous regime; all such losers were potential 
supporters.!? Alongside this went a double-handed propaganda campaign, 
presenting Constantine as 'triumphant' (victor) and “most merciful' (Clemen- 
tissimus).20 The message seems clear: Licinius” supporters who accepted 
Constantine's victory would receive a sympathetic reception from the new 
regime.?1 Constantine's power was further driven home by a series of 
visits to important political centres. A4ventus coinages celebrated his arrival 
in Nicomedia and Antioch, and a further visit to Egypt (especially, one 
suspects, to Alexandria) was planned.22 Finally, some of Licinius” greatest 
supporters were retained; Julius Julianus, his praetorian prefect, was made 
consul for 325.25 

At the same time, Constantine gave away vast sums of money. The 
hostile tradition surfaces again in Zosimus (2. 38. 1): 


Constantine continued wasting revenue by unnecessary gifts to unworthy 
people, and oppressed those who paid taxes while enriching those who were 
useless to the state. (Tr. R.T. Ridley) 


18 An example of regime building; ].F. Matthews, 'Gallic Supporters of Theodosius”, Latomus 
30 (1979), 1073-99 (repr. in idem, Political Life and Culture în Late Roman Society (London, 1985). 
For one such group and their interrelations with central government, see ].H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, 
Antioch: City and Imperial Administration in the Later Roman Empire (Oxford, 1972), esp. 41-51 
and pts 3-4; cf. T.D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, 1981), 211 for some specific 
acts of patronage. 

19 Eusebius, VC [1.24-42, 48-60 (letters to eastern provincials); cf. T. Griinewald, Constan- 
tinus Maximus Augustus: Herrschaftspropaganda in der zeitgenâssischen Uberlieferung, Historia 
Einzelschriften 64 (1990), 134. 

2 Griinewald, Constantinus, 134-7 with refs. 

21 Busebius, VC [1.18 stresses that victory was not followed by a bloodbath. 

2 Griinewald, Constantinus, 140-41; Barnes, Constantine, 212-13. 

2% On his career: PLRE 1, 478-9. 
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This has been written off as a stock image of the tyrant,24 but it also appears 
in Eusebius” Life of Constantine, which took a more positive view of this 
generosity.2 The political context in which he was operating suggests that 
these reports should be taken very seriously. 

Giving a great deal away on accession is part and parcel of making the 
relationships which will sustain a successful reign. Medieval kings operated 
consistently on such principles,2 and Roman accession donatives were 
similarly designed to win over the army at the beginning of a reign. În 324, 
Constantine was actually starting to rule in the east, and inordinate 
generosity was very much to the point. An identical course of action, for 
instance, was followed by Theodosius I when he was suddenly catapulted 
from exile to the purple in 379. Again, sources criticize his spendthrift 
ways, but this was a crucial part of building a regime.77 The main point for 
present purposes, however, is that Eusebius invites us to place the creation 
of the senate of Constantinople in precisely this context (VC, IV. 1): 


On the one hand, he manifested a fatherly care for the general welfare of his 
subjects; on the other he distinguished particular individuals with a variety 
of marks of honour... No one could request a favour from the emperor and 
fail to obtain what he wanted... Some received gifts in money, others in land; 
some obtained the praetorian prefecture, others senatorial or consular rank. 
Many were appointed counts of the first, second or third class and many 
other distinctions were confirmed, for the emperor devised new dignities that he 
might give tokens of his favour to a larger number of people. (My italics) 


This is not to deny the operation of other motives. Constantine may well 
have felt that the foundation of a second senate was entirely appropriate 
for one who had refounded the unity of the Roman world for the first time 
in decades (discounting, as did Constantine's propaganda, the tetrarchic 
period?8). Nevertheless, the foundation of a second imperial senate must 
be seen as part of a programme of measures to generate from scratch 
sufficient support to create a working governmental machine in the eastern 
Mediterranean.2? 


24 A. Chastagnol, 'Zosime Il. 38 et l/'Histoire Auguste”, Bonner HA Colloquium (1964-5), 
43-78. 

25 VC 1.9, 39; 11.13; IIL.1, 22, 44; IV.1-4, 49. 

26 E.g. P.A. Stafford, “The Reign of Aethelred 2: A Study in the Limitations on Royal 
Government and Policy”, in D. Hill (ed.), Ethelred the Unready (Oxford, 1978), 15-46. 

27 Zos. IV.25; 1.27-9; cf. Eunapius, ed. Blockley, fr. 46. 

28 The claimed descent from Claudius Gothicus denied that legitimacy was derived from 
Diocletian; this post-dated 310: Barnes, Constantine, 36. 

29 Contrast Chastagnol, L'&volution, 228, who argues that Constantine recruited easterners 
because he failed to attract westerners. 
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Constantius II "The measures of Constantius II also have an interesting 
context. Whether they should be dated from 355 when Themistius joined 
the senate, or really got underway only with his travels in 358/9, expansion 
came at a moment when the emperor controlled the whole empire, and was 
himself in the west, hovering suspiciously over his newly created Caesar, 
Julian (Constantius returned to the east only late in 359). The year 359 saw 
not only Themistius' recruiting campaign, but also serious treason trials 
aimed at important figures resident in the two eastern political centres 
outside Constantinople: Antioch and Alexandria.“ Given the sequence of 
events which had marked the brief reign of Constantius” previous Caesar 
Gallus — executed for showing too much independence in gathering his 
own supporters at Antioch”l — a tempting context for Constantius' senatorial 
expansion suggests itself. Wooing richer members of the eastern curial classes 
by grants of senatorial status, thus forcing them to relocate to Constantinople, 
while at the same time using treason trials to crack down on potential 
opponents, looks like a stick-and-carrot approach designed to keep politically 
significant groups in line at a moment when Constantius had to be in the 
west. 

The emperor's letter to the senate in 355 recommending Themistius for 
election also defines the qualities for which Constantius was looking. The 
ideal senator was to have moveable wealth and landed wealth, have 
acquired distinction by office-holding, and possess the cultural distinction 
imparted by a first-rate education. This helps to put Libanius” vision of 
the senate into perspective. In Oration 42, he was picking out cases which 
justified that of his friend. The criteria of suitability identified by Constantius 
II, however, show that his extension of the senate, at least, was aimed 
directly at the old wealth of the Mediterranean world: the richer elements 
of the curial classes. And, to judge by individuals mentioned in Libanius” 
correspondence, it was precisely such men who were recruited.5% 

The point is worth some reflection. “New men' are useful to a ruler 
because they owe everything to their sponsor, and ought, in principle, to 
be more loyal. By definition, however, they do not control established 
reservoirs of wealth and power within any given society. The ideal regime, 
therefore, will always combine “new men” with a strong degree of partic- 
ipation from the already rich. The criteria mentioned by Constantius Il show 


30 Constantius ruled the entire empire after defeating Magnentius in 353: refs. as PLRE [, 
532. On Constantius and Julian, see now ].F. Matthews, The Roman Empire of Ammianus 
(London, 1989), chap. 6. Treason trials: Ammianus XIX.12. 

31 Cf. Matthews, Ammianus, 33-5. 

3 Text ed. W. Dindorf, Themistii Orationes (repr. Hildesheim, 1961), 21-7; commentary, G. 
Dagron, “L'empire romain d'orient au IVe siăcle et les traditions politiques de i'hâllenisme: 
le temoignage de Thâmistios”, TM 3 (1968) 60-62. 

% Above, n. 8. 
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that encouraging the participation of old wealth, as well as rewarding 
recent promotees, was integral to the function of the eastern senate, if not 
from its beginning (although that does seem likely), then at least from the 
3505. 


Valentinian and Valens The laws on precedence of Valentinian and Valens 
place the senate of Constantinople in a broader context. As it was growing 
in numbers and importance, a similar transformation was working itself 
out within the upper levels of the imperial bureaucracy, especially (but not 
solely) among the central palatine ministries. The basic evidence has again 
been well explored, and is summarized in Figure 1. The number of posts 
per department is not an absolute total, but reflects the number of good 
jobs (evidence is anyway usually available only for this level of service). 
Good jobs are those which provided the holder with top equestrian status 
(the perfectissimate) or, as increasingly became the case through the fourth 
century, senatorial rank. In some departments, jobs conferred high status 
immediately; in others, only top posts carried this reward. But the top men 
in any department usually retired each year, being succeeded by those next 
in order of precedence (established by length of service), so that, even in 
lesser departments, bureaucratic careers brought these distinctions before 
retirement. Dates are also given, since staff complements varied over time 
(with a strong tendency to increase) and we know of them only from 
particular laws. A constitution of Valens (36478), for instance, established 
the number of largitionales in the east at 224 but, by 399, expulsions were 
required to return to that ștandard (although some 610 supernumeraries 
were also authorized: see below). In the west, at the same time, numbers 
were fixed at 546 (again with supernumeraries).5% 

As Figure 1 shows, there were something like 3000 very good jobs in each 
half of the empire by c. 400 AD: some 2700 in palatine ministries, to which 
must be added the one hundred or so provincial governors, twelve vicars, 
and three or four praetorian prefects in office at any one time. Other 
features of bureaucratic organization further increased the total number 
of jobs per generation. First, many of the higher offices (e.g. governorships) 
were dignitates, held only for short periods. Fifty proconsuls of Africa 
between 357 and 417 averaged little over a year in office. Between 337 and 
369, likewise, eleven praetorian prefects of the east averaged three years 


34 East: CTh 6.30.13 & 15, the latter of 20 December 399; West: CTh 6.30.16, 22 December 
399. The geographical distinction and closeness of date make it unlikely that CTh 6.30. 15 & 
16 both applied to the whole empire (contra Jones, 584-5). They were perhaps alternative 
responses to a similar growth in numbers. Cf. R. Delmaire, Largesses sacrtes et Res Privata: 
V'aerarium imperial et son administration du IVe siăcle, Collection de l'Ecole Frangaise de Rome, 
121 (Rome, 1989), 146-7, C] 12.23.7 reproduces a law of 384, but the numbers — 446 (without 
supernumeraries) — probably reflect sixth-century circumstances. 
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Central palatine ministries 


Notaries: 520 in E. in 381 AD; all members had senatorial status by 381.1 
Sacra Scrinia: 130 in E. in 470 AD; senatorial rank upon retirement; waiting 
list in 5th C.2 


Agentes în rebus: 1174 in E. in 430 AD (plus waiting list); senior members have 
senatorial status.3 

Largitalionales: 546 members in W. in 399 AD (plus waiting list); senior 
members first perfectissimi, then senators. 834 members in E. 
in 399 AD: 224 regular members, 610 supernumeraries.t 

Privatiani: 300 in W. in 399 AD. 

Total = c. 2700 (assuming similar numbers in E. and W. and ignoring waiting lists). 


Provincial administration 


Praetorian prefects' staffs: 3/4 x 1000 officers = 40006 
Urban prefects and vicars' staffs: 12 x c. 300 officers = 36007 
Provincial governors” staffs: 104 x c. 100 officers = 100008 


1 Jones, 572-5; status: CTh 6.10.2-—3; nos: Libanius, Or. 2.58. 

2 Jones, 575-8; nos: C] 12.19.10. 

3 Jones, 578-82; nos: CTh 6.27.23 (increased to 1248 under Leo: C] 12.20.4). 

4W.: CTh 6.30.15; E.: CTh 6.30.16. Cf. Jones, 584-5, but with the modifications 
suggested at n. 34. 

5 Jones, 585-6; nos: CTh 6.30.16. 

SJones, 586-92. 

7 Jones, 592-3: nos varied, the vicar of the Orient had a staff of 600, the Vicar of Asia 
only 200. 

8 Jones, 593-6. 


Figure 1 The imperial bureaucracy in c. 400 AD 


each, and between 414 and 455 the average tenure of this post was only 
eighteen months.*5 Second, palatine ministries had large waiting lists of 
unpaid supernumeraries, queuing for statutory posts (bureaux known to 
have had waiting lists are indicated in Figure 1). In the east, there were 224 
largitionales in 399, but nearly three times as many supernumeraries (610: 
cf. above).36 Limiting the discussion to established officers, therefore, will 
grossly underestimate total numbers. Third, length of service was set by 
statute and tended to decrease in the course of the fourth century. By c.400, 
members of the agentes în rebus and scrinia served for fifteen years, privatiani 
and largitionales for twenty.3 At least in the former departments, these were 


35 Jones, 380-81. 

% Letters of Libanius show children enrolled in the palatini; this may have been one function 
of supernumerary lists (putting the child down for Eton): Ep. 358-9, 365-6 (Honoratus, son 
of Quirinus), 362, 875-6 (sons of the doctor Marcellus). 

37 C. Vogler, Constance II et l'administration imperiale (Strasbourg, 1979), 163-9 with refs. 
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hardly jobs for life. The total number of people achieving good bureaucratic 
jobs, therefore, must have been well over 3000 per generation, perhaps even 
double that number. Very few of these openings had existed before the fourth 
century.38 

This huge increase in the bureaucracy was not, initially at least, the same 
thing as the creation of the senate of Constantinople. Only under Valentinian 
and Valens did the parallel transformations definitively converge. Top 
bureaucrats had certainly been adlected ad hominem to the senate before 
this, as Constantius II's insistence on the importance of office-holding 
implies. Nevertheless, it was these slightly later laws which seemingly 
made the equation of high office and senatorial (or at least top equestrian) 
status absolute. Senatorial status had become the ultimate prize for an 
increasingly large aristocracy of service.% 

Such a linkage was in many ways natural, not least because both drew 
upon the same reservoir of manpower. Exceptional cases of social mobility 
notwithstanding, the evidence suggests that the senate recruited from the 
already rich: the curial classes who had exercised power in the cities of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Bureaucratic expansion, likewise, drew on this 
group. A lengthy run of imperial constitutions repeatedly order curials 
to return to their cities from posts in the imperial service 4! Libanius” letters 
offer individual examples,42 and the sine qua non for entry into the 


38 Forthe slow growth ofthe imperial administrative machine before the fourth century: H.G. 
Pflaum, Les procurateurs €questres sous le haut-empire romain (Paris, 1950), chap. 2; Millar, Emperor, 
esp. chaps 3 & 6. The difference in scale must be emphasized; by 249, according to Pflaum (p. 
102), there were only 182 officials of equestrian rank in office. Cf. (amongst others), R.P. Saller, 
“Promotion and Patronage in Equestrian Careers”, RS 70 (1980), 44-63; P. Brunt, “Principes and 
Equites”, JRS 73 (1983), 42-75, this was much more of a patronage machine than a regulated 
bureaucracy, and should be closely equated with the equally slow spread of senatorial status 
among provincials; on the latter phenomenon: Chastagnol, 'Remarques”, 341 with refs. 

39 It is impossible to date either bureaucratic expansion or the process by which palatini came 
to be senators precisely. Cf. Vogler, Constance îi, chap. 3, new bureaucrats are first known in 
important political roles under Constantius II, but our knowledge may simply reflect the start 
of Ammianus” narrative. Libanius, Or. 48.3, 49.2, blames Constantine for the shift of manpower 
from curia to bureaucracy, and the latter's privileges date from Constantine's reign at least 
(CTh 6.35.1 (314), 3 (319); cf. Vogler, Constance Ii, 154-9). But Libanius had no knowledge of 
crucial third-century developments: Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 257: see further below. 

40 Cf. H.C. Teitler, Notarii and Exceptores (Amsterdam, 1985), 34-7, 64-8, social mobility via 
the notarii has probably been overestimated; many of those mentioned by Libanius rose 
through this service, but the majority of known notarii were curials. Cf. Teitler, ibid; Vogler, 
Constance Ii, 192-7 for similar observations on the agentes in rebus. 

41 They are collected at CTh 12.1, and come thick and fast from the reign of Constantius II: 
cf. Vogler, Constance II, 148-63. 

4211 /22 individuals seeking Libanius” help successfully reached immune positions, 17/58 
Antiochene councillors and 18/75 councillors from other cities mentioned in Libanius' cor- 
respondence obtained immunities, and 5/41 of Libanius' known students entered imperial 
administration: Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 175-80 & App. 3, reviewing earlier work, esp. R.A. Pack, 
“Curials in the Correspondence of Libanius', TAPA 82 (1951), 176-92; P. Petit, Libanius et la 
vie municipale A Antioche au IVe siacle aprts ].-C. (Paris, 1955), 397-403; Petit, Etudiants de 
Libanius, 166. 
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bureaucracy was possession of the linguistic skills engendered by the 
literary education (in Latin or Greek as appropriate) which was the norm 
for the late imperial elite. This involved at least ten years” private education, 
with a thorough grounding in the techne of the grammarian, so that a 
family had already to be quite well-off to afford such an investment in a 
child's future. The example of Augustine suggests that the cut-off line for 
this would have fallen broadly at the bottom end of the curial class.%3 


The curial classes 


These changes at the centre had a revolutionary effect upon the curial 
classes of the eastern Mediterranean, opening up entirely new career paths. 
Moreover, the jobs discussed so far were extremely good jobs. As Figure 
1 shows, there were at least another 17 500 other new jobs available empire- 
wide in the bureaux of praetorian prefects, vicars, and provincial governors 
(known collectively as cohortales); under the early empire these had been 
filled by soldiers on secondment. At least some of these jobs were attractive 
to curials, perhaps the slightly less wealthy; even so, one cohortalis was 
wealthy enough to commission an inscription honouring Dulcitius, a 
Praeses Cariae, in fifth-century Aphrodisias. Cohortales were also an important 
source of recruitment for the legal profession, implying that their families 
were wealthy enough to afford the training involved (several years on top 
of the basic literary education“4); this is consonant with Egyptian evidence 
of cohortales as substantial landowners.* A full catalogue of the new jobs 
attractive to curials can perhaps be put, therefore, as high as ten thousand 
per generation in each half of the empire.% 


49 Most recently C.H. Kaster, Guardians of the Language: the Grammarian and Society in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley, 1988), chaps 1-2 esp. 27ff. on the Latin west, but his remarks are equally 
applicable to the east. Libanius' complaints about “new” disciplines rivalling Greek rhetoric 
refer to higher studies; cf. Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 242 ff. Augustine, of poorer curial stock, had 
to delay the later stages of his education while his family found the money: P. Brown, 
Augustine of Hippo (London, 1967), chap. 3. 

4 Jones, 512-13: in the fourth century, education in rhetoric was sufficient; by the sixth century, 
a proper law course was obligatory — that offered in Berytus took four years. 

45 Rouech€, Aphrodisias, 735. Generally: cf. Jones, 513 (on recruitment to legal profession), 
593-6 (see further n. 46). Cohortales were paid as infantry privates, but received additional 
fees. 

45To the list, we must add governors' legal advisors (assessors: a good route to success), 
smaller state bureaux, such as the scrinium dispositionurn, and the legal profession. By the fourth 
century, palatine ministries had 15-30 barristers, 150 operated around the eastern praetorian 
prefecture in 439, the urban prefecture of Constantinople had 80 barristers in 524, the count 
of the Orient 40 barristers in 502, and the provincial governor of Syria Il some 30 in 517. Super- 
numeraries were also common: Jones, 507-10. This adds up to a profession of several 
thousand. 
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At the same time, increased imperial exploitation of the wealth of the 
cities, made possible by closer control of their finances, acted as a huge dis- 
incentive to the continuation of the old pattern of life for these city-based 
elites. The creation of new provinces in Asia Minor — a strong sign of 
increased imperial interest in controlling the localities — began, at the 
latest, in the mid-third century, in the reigns of Philip and Decius.*7 
Reflecting this, the independent city of Aphrodisias, which had obtained 
only three confirmations of its privileges in the second century, extracted 
eight in just the first half of the third.4 This anxiety was surely a response 
to imperial encroachment and, in the end, Aphrodisias could not hold out; 
at some point shortly after 250, it lost its status together with its freedom 
from taxation; other independent cities no doubt suffered the same fate.%? 
The abundant city coinages of the later third century add to the picture. 
Sometimes interpreted as a sign of prosperity, increased minting really 
reflects a need to meet higher imperial tax demands.* Twin processes of 
closer control and higher taxation thus went hand in hand, and underwrote 
a substantial shift of wealth from city to imperial level. The tax reforms of 
Diocletian had an important pre-history in the third century.5l A current 
orthodoxy suggests that these processes were taken a dramatic step further, 
possibly under Constantine, when the rent-producing landed endowments 
ofthe cities — very substantial? — were confiscated by the central imperial 
authorities, together with the cities” revenues from local taxes and tolls 
(vectigalia).5% Evidence for the confiscation of anything other than pagan 
temple lands is completely missing, however, and a crucial law of Valentinian 
and Valens, supposed to document the return of one-third of the 
endowments, has been convincingly reinterpreted. The constitution actually 
refers to one-third of all revenues collected in the city from whatever source 
(imperial taxation, rents from endowments, vectigalia etc.); this proportion 


47 B. Malcus, “Notes sur la râvolution du systăme administratif romain au Ille siăcle”, 
Opuscula Romana 7 (1969), 213-37; cf. Rouech6, Aphrodisias, xxiv, 1-4, slightly revising “Rome, 
Asia and Aphrodisias in the Third Century”, JRS 71 (1981) 103—20. 

48]. Reynolds, Aphrodisias and Rome, JRS Monographs 1 (London, 1982), 107-8. 

49 Rouech6, Aphrodisias, xxiv, 2-4; cf. Jones, 64-5. On these cities, see Millar, Emperor, 
394-410, esp. 407 ff.; R. Bernhardt, “Die Immunitas der Freistădte', Historia 29 (1980), 190-207. 

50 M, Crawford, “Finance, Coinage and Money from the Severans to Constantine”, ANRW 
2.2 (1975), 572-B. 

51 On Diocletian's reforms, see Jones, 61-8; for a good discussion of subsequent literature: 
]. Durliat, Les finances publiques de Diocletien aux Carolingiens (284-889) (Sigmaringen, 1990), 
14-30. 

52 Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 149-52; A. K. Bowman, 'Landholding in the Hermopolite Nome 
in the Fourth Century A. D.', JRS 75 (1985), 147-8: in Oxyrhynchus public land was 19 per 
cent of the total, in the Fayum (p. 148 n. 58) 50 per cent. 

S5E.g. Jones, 732-3; Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 151-4; Delmaire, Largesses sacrtes, 276-8, 650-55. 
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was henceforth retained by the cities for their own use.5t The law provides 
no evidence for the confiscation of land, therefore, only for the confisca- 
tion of revenues derived from that land. This suggests the probable method 
by which the central government crackdown on city wealth from the mid- 
third century had proceeded; the imperial authorities not only increased 
their own taxation demands but also took an increasing share of the cities” 
traditional revenues, without, however, taking control of the capital assets.5 
The particular point for present purposes is that the one-third of revenues 
granted by Valentinian and Valens actually represented an improvement 
for the cities; Constantius II had considered it a special favour to grant African 
cities one-quarter of just their vectigalia. The sources do not document the 
stages by which the cities had lost their revenues but, in the earlier fourth 
century, more than three-quarters of vectigalia revenue was being taken by 
the imperial government. It is a fair guess that the same percentage of the 
rent from landed endowments was going the same way.56 

This revised view of the fate of city finances makes good historical sense; 
one can well imagine successive emperors reacting to the strains of the third 
century by progressively taking into their own hands revenues generated 
in the localities. Everything suggests that the strategic situation had 
improved by the time of Constantine, so that it was always a puzzle as to 
why this emperor, rather than his predecessors, should have confiscated 
such an obvious source of income. Drastic financial pressure in the later 
third century also makes good sense of other developments long noticed 
at city level. No one knows what the overall imperial tax rates on cities had 
been, but their endowments and vectigalia, at least, do not seem to have been 
touched before c. 200 AD.” It becomes much less surprising, therefore, that 
inscriptions and other evidence for aristocratic competition within cities 
should dry up in the later third century, as this can now be seen as the 
moment when most confiscations of city revenue occurred. This will have 


5 Durliat, Les finances publiques, 435; cf. CTh 4.13.7 (374): Ex reditibus rei publicae omniumgque 
titulorum ad singulas quasque pertinentium civitates duae partes totius pensionis ad largitiones 
nostras perveniant, tertia probabilibus civitatum deputetur expensis. Problems with the previous 
view have been noticed, esp. Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 152 on Libanius Or. 31.16-17 showing 
that the council of Antioch was controlling its landed endowments in 355-60 when, according 
to the established orthodoxy, they had already been confiscated. Liebeschuetz, ibid., 154-5 
evolves a view to account for this which is very similar to Durliat's reading of CTh 4.13.7. 

55 Despite expansion, the imperial bureaucracy was still small by modern standards, so it 
made sense to get city councils to do the work: Durliat, Les finances publiques, 49-52; cf. 
Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 152-5. 

56 Constantius II: CTh 4.13.5. Cf. Julian Or. 1.43, Constantius' propaganda could represent 
him as generous to the cities, suggesting that this grant of 1/4 was an improvement. 

57 A.H.M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (Oxford, 1940), chap. 17 presents 
no evidence, although (p. 135) close control was exercised; cf. Millar, Emperor, 420-34; 
Crawford, “Finance, Coinage and Money”, 592. 
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reduced opportunities for local elites to make money out of city politics by 
winning; control of and exercising power over local funds. Once the money 
had gone, the whole point of extravagant display at city level disappeared.%8 

The quieter waters of the fourth century saw some relaxation. As we have 
seen, Constantius returned to certain cities a quarter of their vectigalia and, 
in the 360s, Valentinian and Valens returned one-third of all locally generated 
revenues. But this was only a partial reversal of the coincidence, between 
250 and 350, of an almost total crackdown on local spending, and a huge 
increase in the number of attractive opportunities available at the centre. 
Not surprisingly, this stimulated a progressive drift of the old city-based 
elites into new areas, perhaps started by those on the fringes of city politics 
who had less invested in the old order.* And while successive imperial 
regimes initiated both strands of development, the calculations of individual 
curials as to how best to maximize their position in new circumstances took 
them over. As the mass of imperial legislation trying to evict curials from 
the bureaucracy shows, imperial initiatives gained unexpected momentum 
from the response of local elites, who energetically seized the chance to graze 
in lush new meadows. The growth of the bureaucracy thus reflects a 
process of political give and take between imperial centre and the local elites 
without whom the empire could not be run. To attract the latter, as we have 
seen, emperors had created new categories of reward, and had subse- 
quently to treat the aspirations of curials to share in these rewards with 
sympathy. Seen in this light, it becomes less surprising that emperors did 
not take decisive action to sweep people back to their cities; alongside the 
run of orders to return are a succession of amnesties for those curials who 
had managed to get into imperial service and escape detection.6 Financial 


58 The Greek city of the early empire used to be seen as a self-regulating institution in that 
Șuoriula and fear of envy forced richer citizens to spend freely, cancelling out inequalities 
of wealth. But the competition tended to create self-sustaining oligarchies, as some richer citizens 
followed imperial careers and poorer ones went to the wall. These oligarchies then enjoyed 
control of the city and its financial resources. See e.g., G. Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman 
Empire (Oxford, 1969), chaps 2-3; P. Garnsey, 'Aspects of the Decline of the Urban Aristocracy 
in the Empire”, ANRW 2.1 (1974), 229-52 (esp. 243-50 on the curial album from Canusium); 
P. Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass., 1978), chap. 2; C.P. Jones, The Roman 
World of Dio Chrysostom (Cambridge, Mass., 1978) esp. 80-81, 96-102; Reynolds, Aphrodisias 
and Rome, esp. 164-5 for a particular example. Cf. Roueche, Aphrodisias, xxiv-v, 15; the third- 
century fall-off in inscriptions can no longer be considered simply to reflect general economic 
collapse. 

59 C£. Rouech6, Aphrodisias, 17-19 for the last inscription put up by a member of the old 
oligarchy; this honoured Titus Oppius Aelianus Asclepiodotus, a citizen who had made it 
big in imperial service, but who was not — to judge by his names — from the old oligarchy. 

60 Legislation: CTh 12.1; examples of amnesties: 12.1.13 (326), 22 (336), 31 (341), 38 (346 /357) 
(all setting time limits on the period during which a fugitive curial might be returned). See 
also Millar, Emperor, esp. 137-9 on expectations of imperial benificence, and above n. 1 to Figure 
1 on the connivance of other curials. 
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restructuring, and political considerations both dictated, therefore, that 
local elites continued to look for careers at the centre throughout the fourth 
century. 

This general phenomenon features prominently in the historiography, 
of course, as “the decline of the curial classes”, traditionally seen as a major 
factor in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. Given that the empire 
(actually just the western half of it) disappeared in the fifth century, it has 
been almost irresistible to link its disappearance to any major change of 
the third and fourth centuries. It is a circular use of hindsight simply to 
assume such a linkage, however, and, when the movement of curials is seen 
as the product of an adjustment in the balance between central and local 
government, it is much less clear that this betokens any overall imperial 
decline. For one thing, the restoration of funds by Valentinian and Valens 
and the removal even from most grades of senator of the rank's traditional 
immunity from curial duties (below, p. 26) swung the institutional balance 
back towards the cities. Correspondingly, the later fourth and fifth centuries 
provide evidence of more building in cities, and of greater political activity 
at local level. To judge by Aphrodisias, much of the building was done by 
governors who continued to hold the purse strings; this is combined, 
however, with some broader evidence for civic prosperity. A particular 
reflection of this is the reappearance of inscribed acclamations indicating 
that local politics had recaptured something of the intensity lost in the third 
century. 61 It was clearly once again worthwhile for local aristocrats to seek 
power within their home cities. 

I would like to finish by arguing much more broadly, however, that this 
change in the balance of power towards imperial centre and away from 
the cities need not be viewed so negatively as designations such as “the 
decline of the curial classes” suggest. The final section of this chapter will 
examine what the new order in imperial politics offered its joint creators: 
imperial authorities on the one hand, and landowners armed with the per- 
fectissimate or senatorial status — the honorati — on the other. 


The new political order 


The honorati For the honorati, the new political order involved financial 
and other obligations. Senators were liable for the expenses of the quaestor- 
ship and praetorship, and a special tax, while lesser honorati were called 
upon to perform various special functions.62 These down sides were more 


61 Rouech&, Aphrodisias, xxiv-vi for general comments on the inscriptions examined in detail 
in chaps 3-5; cf. also M. Whittow, "Ruling the Late Roman and Early Byzantine City: A 
continuous history”, Past and Present 129 (1990), 13—20. Competition: C. Rouech6, “Acclama- 
tions in the Later Roman Empire: New Evidence from Aphrodisias', RS 74 (1984), 181-99. 

62 Jones, 536-42. 
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than balanced by all the benefits. For purposes of analysis, the honorati can 
be divided into two groups. More prominent, from their role in narrative 
sources, are the professional politicians ambitious for power in Constan- 
tinople. The benefits of the new order for this group are straightforward; 
the new opportunities greatly facilitated this type of career (although they 
did not create it65). Other honorati, however, held imperial posts only 
briefly, or obtained purely honorary grants of rank, otherwise operating 
within their own locality. The de facto existence of this group was acknowl- 
edged in 383, when the requirement that senators ought to be resident in 
Constantinople was relaxed (CTh 6. 1. 13); there had never been a residence 
requirement for perfectissimi. The benefits of being an honoratus for this group 
require closer examination. 

Escaping the burden of curial duties was a very powerful motive. Over 
the years, emperors placed many vital but burdensome administrative 
tasks — particularly the collection of taxes — on the backs of city councillors 
and, for much of the fourth century, high status brought immunity from 
this kind of service. The stay-at-home honoratus could thus enjoy the 
leisured ideal of the Roman upper class.6* Such men created, however, a 
major structural problem for the empire. As increasing numbers of curials 
gained top equestrian and senatorial status, the pool of wealth available 
locally to fulfil tasks shrank, threatening the operation of the governmen- 
tal machine. In the earlier fourth century, emperors tried simply to ban curials 
from imperial service and the senate; as we have already seen, this proved 
ineffective. Greater success was achieved in the later fourth and fifth 
centuries with a new approach. Instead of banning curials from higher ranks, 
emperors restricted the extent to which high and especially senatorial 
status brought relief from curial obligations. In 364, Valentinian and Valens 
allowed curials to advance in rank, but only if they had, first, already met 
their obligations to their city and, second, (in the case of senators) left a son 
to meet curial obligations in the next generation (equestrian status was not 
hereditary so this was not relevant to the perfectissimate). This general 
approach was developed over the next century (largely in response to new 
ways of dodging curial obligations) and, by the mid-fifth century, a distinct 
pattern had emerged. Immunity from curial service was now allowed only 
to senators of the top grade, the illustres. As this rank could be obtained 
for the most part only by actual service in the bureaucracy, illustres tended 
to be those interested in careers in central politics. Others could obtain grants 
of lesser senatorial status (becoming clarissimi, spectabiles, or even honorary 
illustres), but without losing their curial obligations.65 


5% Above, n. 38. 

6 On otium, see ].F. Matthews, Western Aristocracies and the Imperial Court A.D. 364-425 (Oxford, 
1975), 1-7. 

S Jones, 528-9; 741-3 with refs.; cf. Libanius Or. 49.5-6. 
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What percentage of fourth-century senators escaped curial duties before 
this compromise emerged is impossible to know, but perhaps not quite so 
many as is sometimes imagined. The evolving legislative sequence (closing 
one loophole after another) does imply that individual measures were 
enforced effectively enough to make curials find new ways of avoiding 
obligations.66 More generally, emphasis on escape from curial duties as a 
primary motivation had generated a tendency to see these men in a negative 
light, as 'amateurs' or men who loved to surround their names with 
impressive titulature. No doubt there is something in such views; the 
period generates some splendidly complicated laws for deciding precedence 
in the upper echelons of society.9 In what follows, however, I shall examine 
the whole range of very positive benefits falling to the stay-at-home honorati 
from their high status. 

Some total tax exemptions are known, but seem to have been very rare, 
confined to the fringes of the imperial family.68 Less dramatic financial 
advantages were much more common. Honorati seem to have benefited, 
for instance, from deliberately low tax assessments on their holdings. A law 
of 430 implies that it was a regular weapon in the arsenal of imperial 
patronage to grant tax reductions to larger landowners, even if they still 
had to pay something. The same law also shows that larger landowners 
were able to commute tax payments in kind into cash payments at favourable 
rates.69 Other aspects of the system also favoured honorati. Exemptions from 
extraordinary taxes and munera sordida were regularly granted such men, 
and Jones suggests that the regular remissions of unpaid tax also favoured 
th&m, as they had sufficient influence to delay payment.70 

More generally, high status made honorati the new leaders of local society; 
they come above curials, for instance, in a ceremonial list from Numidia 
of the 360s detailing the order in which different groups were to greet the 


65 Libanius Or. 48.4 says that Antiochene curial numbers had fallen from 600 to 60, Or. 49.8 
(a companion speech) from 1200 to 12. Cf. Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 180-82: the different starting 
numbers can be reconciled, but the second figures in each case are suspiciously round; 
precise conclusions are impossible, although the fall in numbers must have been dramatic. 
As a regional capital, Antioch will have been a spetial case. Cf. n. 42 (with refs), Libanius 
succeeded in 50 per cent of the cases where he sought immunities for friends. 

$7 For this emphasis: Jones, 536. Love of titles: Jones, 543-4, citing P. Koch, Die byzantinis- 
chen Beamtentitel von 400 bis 700 (Jena, 1903). Precedence lists: Ordo salutationis: FIR 1/2.64; 
CTh 6.24.4 (387). 

68 AJ] from the reign of Constantius II: Datianus (cos. 358), Eusebius (cos. 359 & Constantius” 
father-in-law) and Arsaces (king of Armenia). Datianus renounced the privilege, and 
Constantius enacted that there should be no further grants: CTh 11.1.1: Jones, LRE, 466. 

69 CTh 11.20.6 reducing, but not cancelling these benefits: Jones, 466. 

70 Delayed payments: Jones, 466-7; cf. Basil Ep. 88. Gratian defined munera sordida as 
grinding corn and baking bread for troops, furnishing animals for the post and hospitality 
for officials, helping to pay for delegations to the emperor and for building and maintaining 
public works: Jones, 452. 
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governor.” That such matters were regulated so carefully is itself clear 
testimony to their practical importance. Essentially, honorati stood in a 
much stronger position than other members of local society when it came 
to dealing with representatives of the imperial administration. As Jones 
pointed out, they must often have outranked the governors sent to rule them, 
and been able to defy their rulings.72 Of more general importance in 
everyday life, however, was the free access to the governor which they 
enjoyed, affording them every opportunity to influence gubernatorial 
decision making. The importance of this is signalled by a law of the emperor 
Gratian forbidding informal afternoon visits to governors — these were 
notoriously the moments for underhand deals7% — and all kinds of benefits 
flowed from such access. Libanius and the Cappadocian Fathers, for 
instance, all wrote to governors to influence their legal decisions. Honorati 
even sat beside the governor during trials, acting as his legal assessors.74 

Their status afforded honorati important powers of local patronage; most 
obviously, their privileged access to governors naturally meant that they 
would be courted by more modest fellow citizens.7> This de facto standing 
was reflected in some of the formal duties placed on them by central 
government. Amongst other things, honorati were responsible for auditing 
their local curias and, probably most important of all, for tax equalizations, 
when tax assessments were adjusted to take account of population and other 
changes. The de facto power generated by the ability to influence one's 
neighbours' tax assessment can hardly be overstated; as St Basil of Caesarea 
put it, control of the tax census gave a man the opportunity to benefit his 
friends, harm his enemies, and generally make a lot of money (Ep. 299).76 

The new political order thus offered huge opportunities to those who 
obtained imperial preferment. Apart from opening up new worlds at court, 


71 FIR 1/2. 4. 

72 Jones, 502-3; cf. 490-91, on legislation (esp. CTh 9.1.13) which envisages that provincial 
governors might need assistance in dealing with senators. Local high-status groups took a 
close interest in governors: e.g. Greg. Naz. Ep. 140; Basil Ep. 96, 147-9 (on behalf of former 
governors who have run into trouble); Basil Ep. 78, 213 (trying to influence appointments). 

73 CTh 1.16.13 (377): Jones, 503. 

74 Jones, 503-4; cf., e.g., Libanius Ep. 56, 105, 110, 1168-9, 1237-8, 1249, 1398; Basil Ep. 107, 
109, 177--90; Greg. Nyss. Ep. 7; Greg. Naz. Ep. 22-4, 105, 146-8. Despite such letters, Libanius 
complains about whisperings in governors' ears during trials: Or. 52.4 ff. 

75 Libanius wrote numerous letters to great men to procure favours for others: Liebeschuetz, 
Antioch, 17-18. Though ecclesiastical rather than secular honorati, the Cappadocians worked 
in similar ways; cf. letters to governors establishing relations or asking for favours: Basil Ep. 
3, 63, 84, 86, 137, 186-7; Greg. Naz. Ep. 10, 104-6, 125-6, 131, 140-41, 147, 154-6, 195, 198, 207. 

76 Jones, 537: inclined to think tax jobs onerous because of requests for immunity: Libanius 
Ep. 1482, 1484 (both for Apellion); Basil Ep. 281. But there may be specific reasons for this (e.g. 
Apellion was to be sent to Thrace), and the Cappadocians address many requests for favours 
to tax officials: Basil Ep. 83, 99, 104, 110, 142, 299, 309, 312-13; Greg. Naz. Ep. 67-9, 98, 211 (cf. 
209-10). 
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it also changed the rules by which local society operated, so that high 
imperial rank now was equally advantageous for those who wanted to stay 
at home. And in practice, the two groups of honorati shaded into one. The 
right job would allow even a brief period of office-holding to be used to 
cement local standing. A significant number of inscriptions from Aphrodisias 
between the fourth and sixth centuries honour local men who used a 
position in imperial service to benefit their own city; it seems to have been 
not uncommon for men to govern their home province.7/ Some were no 
doubt committed careerists, but there must have been considerable 
ambiguity over whether others were serving central government in the 
localities, or using office to extend their local profiles. Equally, some aris- 
tocratic dynasties relied on a local power base to make them indispensible 
at the centre; the family of Tatianus seems to have survived the vagaries 
of court politics over a number of generations in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, thanks to its prominence in parts of southwestern Asia Minor.78 
Other aristocrats might have wished for a career at court, but returned to 
local society when those ambitions were frustrated; the advantages of high 
rank could be used interchangeably at either level. 

The exploitation of ties between aristocrats in imperial government and 
aristocrats at home was likewise part of the system. The Cappadocians 
exploited tame great men for help with a whole range of issues, everything 
from alleviating the more unpleasant consequences of the subdivision of 
their province, to adjusting tax assessments and validating wills. St Gregory 
of Nazianzus, in particular, used his brief stay in Constantinople to build 
up a range of contacts, which were assiduously maintained upon his return 
to Cappadocia.77 Top equestrian or senatorial rank thus enabled great men 
to find their way at court, play local politics more effectively, or both. 
Salvian effectively, if negatively, summarizes: “an [imperial] office once held 
gives the privilege of a perpetual right of rapine' (Gub. Des, VII. 92). 


77 Rouech$, Aphrodisias, nos 7, 24, 32, 38-40, 53-4, 55-8, 66 (a man honouring Aphrodisias 
as his father's homeland); cf. Basil Ep. 78 (cf. 63-4), 96, 137. 

78 The Lycian FI. Tatianus PPO Or & cos. 391 (PLRE I, 876-8) fell from power in 392, 
witnessing the execution of his son Proculus 6 PVC 388-92 (ibid., 746—7). The regional base 
of the family is suggested by CTh 9.38.9 banning Lycians from power after Tatianus' fall, and 
by its ability to reappear in the next generation via two grandsons: lulius 4 gov. of Lycia (PLRE 
II, 642), and Tatianus 1 PVC & cos. 466 (PLRE II, 1053-4). Evidence for a regional power base 
has emerged in Aphrodisias (in next door Caria), where both Tatiani built: Rouech6, Aphrodisias, 
47-5, 63-6; the younger Tatianus was also governor of Caria. 

79 Basil's main court contacts were natives of Caesarea: Sophronius Mag. Off. & PVC (Ep. 
32, 75, 96, 177, 192, 273) and Aburgius PPO Or (Ep. 33, 75, 147, 178, 196). Gregory of Nazianzus' 
wider range; e.g. Ep. 93-—7 (shortly after his return to Cappadocia to friends in Constantino- 
ple), 128-30, 132-4, 136-7, 168-—70. Basil Ep. 107 is good on the tact that had to be used when 
pestering great men. Cf. n. 85 on Libanius' senatorial contacts. 
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The view from the centre Just as important is the motivation of the successive 
imperial regimes: why did they go to such lengths to buy support among 
local landowners? Medieval rulers did much the same because the 
landowners were the basis of military strength. Late Roman landowners 
were not so directly the source of military power as feudal nobilities, but 
the land tax they paid was the essential source of funds for the army, and 
recruitment taxes in men or gold together with subsidiary military services 
were also levied from them.% Any imperial regime was dependent on 
landownezrs for a regular flow of funds. 

How the new political order facilitated this process can be illustrated with 
a particular example: the riot of the statues at Antioch in 387. The issue here 
was precisely taxation. A tax demand was posted in the city, probably an 
extraordinary levy, which prompted first a peaceful protest from the more 
important citizens, and then a riot in which imperial statues were torn 
down! This was an act of treason for which savage retribution could be 
expected; the citizenry thus fled the city (the fate of Thessalonica just a few 
years later underlines the danger).%2 In Antioch, however, a series of ties 
between centre and locality eased the threat of violent confrontation. 

First, local honorati, including Libanius (our main informant), intervened 
to prevent local curials, who feared that they would be held responsible, 
from fleeing.5% Without this essential first step, the imperial officials hastily 
dispatched to the city — Caesarius Magister Officiorum and Ellebichus 
Magister Militum — would have had no-one to talk to, and the judicial 
procedures, which subsequently replaced violent retribution, would have 
been impossible. Once the imperial officials started to investigate the case, 
detaining the city council as a first measure (Or. 21. 7; 22.20), local honorati 
again acted as go-betweens. Libanius tells us how he went round the 
imprisoned town councillors cheering them up before the trial by reporting 
the friendly reception he had received from the imperial judges; his reception 
was probably a deliberate signal of merciful intent.8 Equally significant, 
Ellebichus seems then to have invited Libanius to sit with him as an assessor 
during the trial (Or. 23. 23), deliberately building a bridge into the Antiochene 
community and again betraying a readiness to compromise. While Caesarius 
reported back to the emperor, Ellebichus continued to act in reassuring ways, 


80 Jones, 462-6, 614-19. 

81 R. Browning, “The Riot of A.D. 387 in Antioch”, JRS 42 (1952), 13-20; Petit, Libanius, 
238-41; Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 164; cf. Libanius Or. 19. 26, honorati joined in the peaceful 

rotest. 

i 82 Libanius Or. 20.3-5, 23.3—14; Thessalonica: Rufinus HE X1.18; Socrates HE V.16-17 (cf. 
Sozomen HE VII.15). 

8% Libanius Or. 23.14-19 (noting the importance of consulting officials to determine the likely 
imperial response), 19.39, 20.1, 21.6 (suggesting that it was not only Libanius). 

84 Or. 21.8-12; cf. Or. 22.20-3 on Ellebichus' willingness to hear pleas of innocence. 
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listening to the requests of Libanius and others that the still-imprisoned 
councillors (awaiting punishment) be moved to more comfortable quarters 
and receive visitors (Or. 23. 29-33). Outside Antioch, upper-class linkages 
were again mobilized. The senate petitioned Theodosius I to show mercy 
to the city. This was perhaps organized by the same senators through 
whom Libanius would attempt to get Thalassius into the senate only three 
years later.85 John Chrysostom tells us too that the bishop of Antioch 
petitioned the emperor.86 The end result saw that the dispute was settled, 
to Libanius” satisfaction, with a few sentences of exile and no deaths.87 

The riot of the statues was a moment of great danger, but head-on con- 
frontation between the centre and one of its most important 
revenue-producing localities, with potentially serious long-term conse- 
quences, was eased away by the activity of honorati on a number of levels. 
By accident or design, the imperial authorities had created a class of men 
who had everything to lose from such confrontations, and every interest 
in easing them. 

Overall, a comparison of the third and fourth centuries suggests that the 
reordering, of political life, which created the honorati and in the process 
reduced city autonomy, brought considerable political benefits. Modern 
historiography tends to concentrate on the good sides of city autonomy, 
such as the initiatives of Dexippus and his fellow citizens to defend Athens 
and wall off the Peloponnese from barbarian raiders.8 But such autonomy 
had its down side. When cities spent most of the monies raised in their 
localities, they could make and break usurpations by placing those resources 
in the hands of different contenders for the throne. Even just a quick 
reading of Zosimus' account of the third century indicates that local 
autonomy exercised in this way greatly increased the volatility of the era.% 
By c. 400, a larger proportion of the landowning classes of the empire were 
tied more directly into central political structures, considerably reducing 
this autonomy, without ending it.% This greatly benefited imperial unity. 


85 Libanius Or. 20.37 (cf. 22.33). On the senators mobilized for Thalassius, see Petit, 
“Senateurs', 350-51: (in Petit's numbering) Anatolius 6, Brasides, Cosonus, Ellebichus, 
Eugenius 4, Eusebius 27 Jovianus, Palladius 6, Procopius 3, Sophronius 1, Theodorus 9, 
Vitalus 2. Cf. above n. 79. 

8 Or. 21; the move of landowning classes into the church meant that it could also mediate 
between centre and locality. 

87 Although some of the rioters were executed: Libanius Or. 23.11. 

8 Zos. [.29.3; cf. F. Millar, 'P. Herennius Dexippus: The Greek World and the Third Century 
Invasions”, JRS 59 (1969), 12-29. 

% E. g. Zos. 1.8.1 (Byzantium; cf. 11.30.2); [.39.1 (Nisibis); 1.50.1-2, 51.1-3, 52.3, 54.1-2 (the 
transfer of city allegiances in the rise and fall of Palmyra); 1.61.1 (Alexandria); 1.71 (Ptolemais 
and the Blemmyes). Compare the general comment at Zos. 1.21.1. 

% Cities still played some role in politics: e.g. Zos. [1.26.3, 42.3, 49.3; cf. 11.15.1 — cities which 
came over to Constantius from Magnentius quickly were left unharmed; those which did not 
were subdued. 
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Rights and privileges acquired from the centre, as we have seen, were 
much more important for local politics, and, at the same time, the honorati 
became a recognized group fostering both the political and cultural unity 
of the empire. On the political level, honorati were obliged to attend 
provincial and diocesan councils, important occasions on which the new 
unity of the empire was both expressed and maintained.?! When inscrip- 
tions reappeared in eastern cities after c. 350, they also took a quite new 
form. Instead of detailing careers in list form, allusive Homeric verse was 
now everywhere used to celebrate achievements. The ability to read this 
literary code was a sign that one belonged to an 6lite empire-wide club of 
office holders.%2 


I would like to conclude this exploration of evolving political dynamics with 
two observations. The size of the Roman empire, even of just its eastern 
half, meant that in a world without telephones, telexes and faxes, much 
power had to be devolved to localities. The main political problem, therefore, 
was to manage devolution without generating fragmentation. The creation 
of the senate of Constantinople and the related expansion of the imperial 
bureaucracy directly addressed this problem in political organization by 
giving local landed 6lites something to gain from the continued existence 
of the empire. The extension of central state structures certainly impinged 
upon the autonomy of cities, but did so in ways which fostered political 
and cultural unity, and even facilitated the collection of revenues. 

The second observation is that no form of social organization is ever perfect, 
even if historians' judgements sometimes suggest that they think they 
might be. Cities still existed in the fourth century, and relations between 
them and the central state could turn nasty, as the riot of the statues makes 
clear. There was, moreover, plenty of scope for corruption; the new order 
handed enormous powers of local patronage to larger landowners willing 
to invest in the imperial system. But corruption in the form of unfair 
competition is of the essence of all closed oligarchies, and this is what the 
old city councils had also been (and what their descendants continued to 
be%). The political re-ordering, of which the senate of Constantinople is so 


91 Jones, 536-7,763-6; cf. Rouech6, Aphrodisias, 31-4 for epigraphic reflection of the new order. 

9% L. Robert, Hellenica, Recueil d'&pigraphie de numismatique et d'antiquites grecques, vol. 4 
(Paris, 1948); cf. Roueche, Aphrodisias, xxi, 17-19 (the first example of the new type from 
Aphrodisias). Cf. the stress laid by Constantius II on the importance of cultural distinction: 
above pp. 17-18. 

9% Libanius Or. 48. 6-14,49. 3-15 with the commentary of Liebeschuetz, Antioch, 172-4): small 
groups within the council at Antioch — the principales — deliberately manipulated fourth century 
conditions to reduce numbers and facilitate their own domination of the city and perquisites 
of office. Cf. Liebeschuetz, ibid: this was a general phenomenon, and a natural development 
from earlier practice (above n. 58). 
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conspicuous a part, represents not so much new men for new Constantines, 
as new Constantines attempting, and to a considerable extent succeeding, 
in making the old men play according to new rules. The creation of new 
patronage networks, which tied local landowning 6lites more closely to the 
centre, marks no obvious decline in sociopolitical organization. 


Addendum 


Since writing this piece, 1 have been convinced by H.G.W. Liebeschuetz 
(personal communication) against ]. Durliat that the one-third of revenues 
returned to cities by Valentinian and Valens in CTh 4.13.7 (above, pp. 23-5 
and n. 54) was specifically one-third of the old city revenues, and that the 
measure does not in any way refer to imperial land tax revenues. This does 
not affect my subsequent observations, except to emphasise that the later 
fourth-century reinvigoration of the cities was an even more limited 
phenomenon than my argument supposes. 


3. “Pius princeps': 
Theodosius II and fifth-century Constantinople 


Jill Harries 


The reign of Theodosius II as Augustus (AD 402-—50) lasted longer than that 
of any other Roman emperor and, but for his death as a result of a hunting 
accident, his record in terms of longevity as an emperor would have been 
still more remarkable.! Having been created Augustus as a small child, his 
minority was dominated by members of his family and powerful ministers. 
His sisters, headed by the ostentatiously virginal Pulcheria, supervised his 
education and formed his cultural and religious tastes, while the government 
of the empire was directed by such figures as the Prefect of the East 
(405-414) Anthemius, who refortified Constantinople, and the eunuch 
patrician Antiochus, whose authoritative attitude to the young emperor, 
whose tutor he had once been, led to his dismissal and consecration as a 
priest soon after Theodosius” marriage with Aelia Eudocia in 421.2 

Even as an adult, Theodosius remains a shadowy figure. Pulcheria's 
influence continued to make itself felt at court and in religious policy, 
while his wife, the daughter of an Athenian sophist and a poetess in her 
own right, reinforced his enthusiasm for scholarship and his encourage- 
ment of eloquence in the spoken and written word. However, although there 
can be no doubt that both the policies and the personnel of Theodosius” 
administration were influenced by his womenfolk, their power should not 


1 Augustus, 10 January 402: Chron. Pasch., s.a. 402; Marc. com., Chron., s.a. 402. For references 
to his death after a spinal injury caused by a fall from his horse, while hunting, Chron. Pasch., 
s.a. 450; Evagrius, HE 1.22; Mal., 366-7. 

2The sisters were Pulcheria, Arcadia, Marina and Flaccilla. For chief ministers, see references 
at PLRE II, Anthemius 1, pp. 93-5; his daughter married Procopius, a descendant of the 
usurper of 365 and thus related to the family of Constantine, who commanded against the 
Persians in the early 420s and was the father of Anthemius, the western Augustus (467-72). 
See also PLRE II, Antiochus 5, pp. 101-2. For Aelia Eudocia, n6e Athenais, see PLRE II, pp. 
408-9. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
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be overstated.* The structure of government debarred women from the 
holding of office and thus prohibited the Augustae from direct control of 
events, although they could still assert extensive influence through patronage 
and the well-tried methods of backstairs intrigue. Assertions in historians 
of the time, often made in quasi-panegyrical contexts, must be treated with 
caution; Pulcheria perhaps saw herself as “protector” of Theodosius” 
government in his childhood, taking on the 'care' of the state and transacting 
all the business of the empire in his name 4 but the powers of a de facto teenage 
woman emperor would have been insignificant compared with those 
exercised by the men who carried out the daily business of running the 
empire. Indeed, Pulcheria's pretensions may have appeared credible only 
because the eastern empire could be run effectively without regard to the 
persona of the emperor at all, a proposition to which we shall return. 

The court's penchant for culture expressed itself between 420 and 440 
in its patronage of pagan and Christian historians, the restructuring of 
teaching in Constantinople in 425 and ambitious reform of the legal system.5 
This period of intensive and productive activity ended in 440 with the 
departure of Eudocia for the Holy Land, the retirement of Pulcheria, for 
the time being, from public life, and the rise of the sinister eunuch spatharius, 
Chrysaphius, patron of the Greens.6 In the 4405, external policy was tentative 
as the eastern empire confronted threats from Attila on the Danube and 
the Persians in the east, while at home the administration became increas- 
ingly preoccupied with ecclesiastical controversy. 

Theodosius” apparent other-worldliness did not blind him to threats to 
his position, to which he reacted promptly. Demonstrations in favour of 
Cyrus of Panopolis at Constantinople were followed by that prefect's 
disgrace and exile to the risky bishopric of Cotyaeum in Phrygia, where 
four previous bishops had met violent ends; his fall coincided with the 
departure of Eudocia and the execution of her suspected lover, Paulinus.8 


3 As it may be by K. Holum, Theodosian Empresses, Women and Imperial Dominion in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley, 1982). An account of Theodosius” reign based on the careers of office- 
holders has yet to be written. 

4 As described by Sozomen, HE 1X.1. See also Philostorgius, XI1.7, for another contempo- 
rary view. 

On reform of teaching in Constantinople, CTh 14.9.3 and 15.1.53 (27 Feb. 425). Restric- 
tions were imposed on the numbers of official professors of Greek and Latin grammar and 
rhetoric, philosophy and law, who were to receive designated teaching rooms. Unofficial 
teachers could continue, provided they confined themselves to private instruction within their 
own houses. 

S For Chrysaphius 'Ztoumas”, whose good looks are alleged to have fascinated the emperor, 
see PLRE II, pp. 295-7; he was executed or murdered under Marcian, perhaps at the instigation 
of Pulcheria. 

7 On Cotyaeum, Vit. Dan. Styl. 13; Pris., fr.3a = Chron. Pasch., 450; Mal., 361. 

8For full study of events and difficult chronology of this period, see Alan Cameron, “The 
Empress and the Poet: Paganism and Politics at the Court of Theodosius II, Yale Classical Studies 
27 (1982), 217-89. 
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While some powerful men, such as Zeno (not the later emperor), could 
disagree with Theodosius” policy and survive/ others, like Baudo and 
Danielus, the cause of whose exile is unknown, were less fortunate.10 
Employment of the ruthless methods which had characterized earlier, less 
overtly “pious' emperors ensured that Theodosius” position was never 
seriously at risk. 

Effective propaganda communicated — and exaggerated — the successes 
of his rule. Patronage of historians, such as Socrates and Sozomen, was 
rewarded by favourable coverage and incorporation into the grand scheme 
of ecclesiastical history from the time of Constantine. Beyond the world of 
literature, the political supremacy of Constantinople over the west was 
demonstrated in Theodosius” somewhat patronizing restoration of his 
cousin, the four-year-old Valentinian III, to the western throne in 4251! and 
the provision of further military support in the early 430s. Eastern self- 
assertion culminated in 437 with the marriage of Valentinian III to 
Theodosius” daughter, Eudoxia, which coincided with the publication of 
the Theodosian Code, an eastern compilation of imperial constitutions 
from the time of Constantine to 437 to be valid in both halves of the empire, 
in spite of being the work only of eastern lawyezrs. Valentinian, through 
his prefect, Faustus, had no option but to accept it “with the loyalty of a 
colleague and the affection of a son/'.12 

It may be doubted whether the mild Theodosius II could ever have won 
for himself the empire which Constantine gained over a series of civil wars 
lasting nearly twenty years, or have shown Constantine's determination 
to establish his new religion. Few men could be less alike in character, yet 
the presence of Constantine can be detected as a point of reference for 
Theodosius in the most positive achievements of his reign and in the image 
of the emperor created by contemporary panegyric, as conveyed in the Con- 
stantinople church historians, Socrates Scholasticus and Sozomen. Both 
historians chose to continue from where the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius 
left off, despite that author's comprehensive coverage of the first Christian 
emperor in the Life of Constantine, written a century before in the late 330s. 
Socrates explained the overlap: Eusebius had neglected the topic of Arianism, 


9 PLRE II, Zeno 6, pp. 1199-2000 (from Isauria). His name was taken by Tarasicodissa, also 
from Isauria, Augustus 474-91. Zeno was mag. mil. in the East from 447 to 451 and opposed 
the policy of appeasement adopted towards Attila, which was reversed by Marcian. 

10John Ant. fr. 199.1. To these may be added John “the Vandal' (PLRE II, loannes 13, p. 597), 
mag. mil. in Thrace in 441 and murdered by Arnegliscus in that year, perhaps because hostilities 
were planned against the Vandals in Africa: Chron. Pasch., s.a. 441; Marc. com., Chron., s.a. 441; 
John. Ant., fr. 206. 

11 For restoration, Olymp., fr. 46; Philost., XII.13; Soc., HE VII.23; Prosper, Chron., s.a. 423 
and 424; Hydatius, Chron., 84 s.a. 425. 

12 Gesta Senatus 2 (25 Dec. 438), printed at start of Mommsen's edition of the Theodosian 
Code. 
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“being more concerned with the rhetorical style of his work and praises of 
the emperor than an accurate account of the facts'.15 Despite this assertion 
of their determination to adhere to the truth — itself a rhetorical device — 
both historians composed encomia on the reigning emperor, which 
assimilated Theodosius to the image of the pius princeps first formulated 
by Eusebius and applied to Constantine. 

In his Life, Eusebius had portrayed Constantine as an emperor dominated 
by his Christian faith: “he passed sleepless nights filling his mind with 
knowledge of God';1% he addressed vast assemblies which met together to 
listen to an emperor behave like a philosopher; he produced a massive body 
of legislation in the form of edicts and letters, cited in full by the historian, 
which provided the legal framework for the Christian Church in the Roman 
state. Yet, for all the distortions of panegyric, a Constantine emerges from 
Eusebius consistent with the conqueror of Maxentius in 312 and Licinius 
in 324, who was converted to the worship of the God of the Christians, 
because that God had brought him victory at the Milvian Bridge; the 
executioner of his wife and eldest son; the man who, as sole Augustus, on 
his deathbed “shared out the inheritance of the empire among his own 
children, like a family estate, making each arrangement as he chose'.15 This 
Constantine was a Christian scholar and philosopher, a legislator and a 
military victor, who was both a pius princeps and a credibly ruthless late 
Roman emperor. 

Predictably, the fifth-century portraits of Theodosius owed much to the 
Eusebian Constantine. Socrates' Theodosius!6 endured heat and cold in the 
service of God, fasted twice a week on Wednesdays and Fridays, turned 
his palace into a monastery, rose early with his sisters to sing hymns and, 
having learned the Bible by heart, would discuss it with bishops in the 
manner of one who had been long ordained as a priest (where Constantine 
had disputed as a philosopher). Sozomen echoed praises of Theodosius' 
self-restraint, citing a story of the emperor's generous gift of a cup of water 
to a thirsty companion and contrasting his conduct favourably with that 
of Alexander the Great in the Gedrosian desert. For Sozomen, piety was 
the chief imperial virtue, which Theodosius combined with the standard 
list, philanthropy, courage, prudence, justice and munificence.!7 As a 
Christian law-giver, Theodosius could not be compared with Constantine, 
but both historians, as lawyers, would have been aware of the appearance 
of the Theodosian Code close to the time of writing and Sozomen in 
particular may have used it to support his emphasis on the importance of 


15Soc., HELL. 

14 Eus., VC 1V.29. 
15 Eus., VC IV.63. 
16 Soc., HE VUl.23. 
17 Soz., HE praef. 
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law as a proper subject for church history.18 In the military sphere, too, victory 
could be ascribed to the piety of the emperor. In 425, Theodosius” general, 
Aspar was in difficulties after his father had been captured by the western 
usurper, John, but was guided by an angel disguised as a shepherd through 
the lake defences of Ravenna, like Moses passing through the Red Sea, and 
overpowered the usurper without a fight,” so effective were the prayers 
of the emperor. 

In an emperor, piety had to be a public as well as a private virtue. Public 
processions at times of disaster would avert the anger of God and Theodosius 
would take on the traditional role of the emperor as religious leader on such 
occasions; thus, in 447, when much of the city wall fell down in an earthquake 
and crowds fled outside the city in a panic, Theodosius led the senate, people 
and clergy in the chanting of litanies to appease the anger of the deity.20 
In the view of the church historians, Theodosius was an effective intercessor, 
as Socrates observed in recollecting how the emperor's prayers in the 
Hippodrome averted the worst results of a freak snowstorm.2! However, 
Theodosius” piety may not always have been so in tune with his people's 
wishes. Socrates illustrated the emperor's humanity with an occasion on 
which the emperor interfered with the pleasures of the mob by arguing that 
a bestiarius should not be brought out to fight an enraged wild beast — despite 
the angry howis of the crowd.22 Such demonstrations of conscience made 
Theodosius vulnerable to popular figures like Cyrus of Panopolis, praetorian 
and city prefect from 439 to 441, whose building work and other improve- 
ments to the city earned him a chant in the Hippodrome highly offensive 
to Theodosius, which urged that Cyrus, the restorer of the city, be put on 
the same level as Constantine, its founder; Cyrus may have foreseen the 
dire consequences to himself of this when he remarked ruefully that he 
disliked Fortune “when she smiles too sweetly'.22 

Piety in the eyes of the church historians was bound up with scholarship 
and the patronage and encouragement of scholars. While Socrates contented 


18 For suggestion that Soz. may have used the CTh, see ]. Harries, 'Sozomen and Eusebius: 
the Lawyer as Church Historian' in C. Holdsworth and T.P. Wiseman (eds), The Inheritance 
of Historiography A.D. 350-900 (Exeter, 1986), 45-52. 

19Soc., HE VIL.22-3. Theodosius” response on hearing the news of the overthrow of John, 
while attending games in the Hippodrome, was to order an immediate procession of thanks- 
giving. 

20 Mal., 363-4; Chron. Pasch., s.a. 447 and 450. Chronology is sorted out by B. Croke, “Two 
Early Byzantine Earthquakes and their Liturgical commemoration', Byz 51 (1981), 122-47. 

21 Soc., HE VII.22. 

22bid. 

%BMal., 361-2; Chron. Pasch. s.a. 450 (wrongly), claiming to derive from Priscus, but see Whitby, 
Chron. Pasch., 72 n. 243 and 78-9 nn. 260-l. Acclamations of Cyrus given more fully in Mal. 
who also quotes remark on Fortuna. On buildings, see D.]. Constantelos, “Kyros Panopolites; 
Rebuilder of Constantinople', GRBS 12 (1971), 45-6. 
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himself with a reference to the imperial library as being on a level with that 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, where the Septuagint had been 
translated, Sozomen had more material rewards in view: “you reward 
speakers (in competitions) with favourable verdicts and applause, and in 
addition with golden images, statues, gifts and every kind of honour'.24 
Hopes for rich rewards from an emperor said to surpass the ancients in 
his generosity to Literary men explains the dedications of their histories by 
both Sozomen in the early 440s and the pagan Olympiodorus in 425.2 But 
Sozomen was also careful to flatter Theodosius as a diligent scholar in his 
own right; echoing Eusebius” praise of Constantine's sleepless nights of study, 
Sozomen shows his emperor burning the midnight oil in his labours — to 
such an extent that he invented for the purpose a special lamp containing 
a device for renewing the oil round the wick.26 

The Theodosian Code, like the church historians, took Constantine as its 
starting-point. Constantine had introduced a new dimension into imperial 
law-giving by allowing the church a recognized place and legal rights and 
privileges and was thus the initiator of the distinctive body of legislation 
on Christianity that would be built on by later emperors and comprise Book 
16 of the Code.77 But the Theodosian compilation also had an explicit 
connection with the two codes of imperial rescripts and other constitutions 
assembled by the Diocletianic jurists, Gregorius and Hermogenianus.28 It 
would pick up roughly where they left off and be a continuation of imperial 
law down to Theodosius” own day. As envisaged at the outset in 429, this 
project was to be only the beginning of a more ambitious undertaking. After 
the imperial constitutions from the divus Constantinus to Theodosius II 
had been collected and organized, the writings of the jurists would also be 
organized and incorporated into a grand design, which would combine them 
with the three imperial law codes into a complete and rationalized statement 
of what the law was, so that all should know “what must be followed and 
what avoided'.27 This great Code was intended to carry the name of 
Theodosius and would be a 'magisterium vitae”, a director of life. Although 


24 Soz., HE praef. 

25 Olymp., dedication, quoted Photius, Bibl. 80.1. On the historian's background see ].F. 
Matthews, 'Olympiodorus of Thebes and the History of the West”, JRS 60 (1970), 79-97. 

26 Soz., HE praef. 

27 On the significance of Constantine and the Code as a Christian compilation, see W. Turpin, 
“The Purpose of the Roman Law Codes”, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 
Romanistische Abteilung 104 (1987 ), 620-30. 

2 CTh 1.1.5 (26 March 429), “Ad similitudinem Gregoriani atque Hermogeniani codicis cunctas 
colligi constitutiones decernimus.' The language, esp. use of word 'similitudinem! refers to 
the nature of the Code as envisaged, not to it being a continuation of the Diocletianic com- 
pilations. 

2 Ibid.: “noster erit alius, qui nullum errorem, nullas patietur ambages, qui nostro nomine 
nuncupatus sequenda omnibus vitandaque monstrabit'. 
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never explicitly abandoned, Theodosius” grand design would never be 
realized by him; the Corpus luris Civilis was left to the more dynamic 
energies of Justinian and Tribonian. 

The Code project was officially launched in March 429,% the method of 
its arrangement was restated, with modifications, in December 435 pl and 
the whole work was completed in time for the wedding of Valentinian III 
and Eudoxia in October 437, although it was not confirmed in the east, or 
presented to the senate in the west until the following year.%2 This was an 
unprecedented undertaking and, in the eight-year period from the Code's 
inception to its completion, it would not be surprising if the plan was 
altered in the light of experience — especially if there were divergent 
opinions in the consistory and the code committee from the very outset. 

One question facing the compilers in 429, which was to prove contro- 
versial, was the extent to which the Code was to be a work of scholarship, 
which would document the history of imperial law and therefore include 
laws superseded by later enactments. It was clearly the aim of one school 
of thought in 429 that the Code was to be a scholarly enterprise: 


Although it would be simpler and more in accordance with law to omit those 
constitutions which were invalidated by later laws and to set out only those 
which must be valid, let us recognise that this Code, like the previous ones, 
is composed for the benefit of learned men (diligentiores), whose scholarly efforts 
permit them knowledge of those laws which have been consigned to silence 
and have passed into disuse, being valid for their own time only.% 


This apparently innocuous passage betrays the existence of a consistory 
dispute and shows how it was resolved by compromise. On the one side 
were those who wished to proceed with something “simple” and “in 
accordance with law": this group may have included the quaestor Antiochus 
Chuzon, who was to be the main author of the Code.% On the other side 


30 CTh 1.1.5. On the making of the Code see John Matthews, “The Making of the Text, in ]. 
Harries and L. Wood (eds), The Theodosian Code (London, 1993), 22-30, and B. Sirks, “The Sources 
of the Code”, ibid., 56-9. 

31 CTh 1.1.6 (20 Dec. 435). 

% NTh L.1 (Eastern confirmation, 15 February 438), presented to the senate in the west by 
the praetorian prefect Anicius Acilius Glabrio Faustus on 25 December 438, proceedings and 
acclamations on that occasion recorded in the Gesta Senatus (see n. 12 above, and Matthews, 
“The Making”, above n. 30, 19-22). 

% CTh 1.1.5: “Sed cum simplicius iustiusque sit praetermissis eis, quas posteriores infirmant, 
explicari solas, quas valere conveniet, hunc quidem codicem et priores diligentioribus 
conpositos cognoscamus, quorum scholasticae intentioni tribuitur nosse etiam illa, quae 
mandata silentio in desuetudinem abierunt, pro sui tantum temporis negotiis valitura'. 

34 PLRE II, Antiochus (Chuzon I) 7, pp. 1034. For full analysis of his career, association 
with the Code and style, see Tony Honor, “Some quaestors of Theodosius II”, in Harries and 
Wood, The Theodosian Code, 84-9. 
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were those who championed the rights of diligentiores, among whom was 
perhaps the emperor himself. A workable compromise was reached. The 
constitutions were to be arranged chronologically by consulship and 
imperial year and the order of arrangement would establish which con- 
stitutions were the “more valid”, as the later laws would always prevail.% 
These principles were further expounded in the law of 435, which explained 
how the constitutions would be organized under tituli and empowered the 
compilers to make verbal alterations for the sake of brevity and clarity, 
trimming, 'superfluous verbiage' and making such grammatical changes 
as would be necessary, if a short passage were being excerpted from a longer 
whole.36 

Although concern was still being expressed for the interests of legal 
scholars in Theodosius” Novella which confirmed the Code in February 438, 
the grounds for the emperor's concern had shifted. The emperor took note 
of the pale faces of students of the ius civile caused by their nocturnal 
pursuits, the countless books, the range of possible actions at law, and the 
mass of imperial constitutions, which “walled off' knowledge, drowning 
it in a “thick fog of obscurity'.5 All this, commented the emperor, enabled 
some jurisconsults to exploit the complexity of the law to bemuse their clients, 
by concealing their own ignorance behind a severe expression, while the 
clients awaited their responses with trepidation “as if emanating from the 
innermost shrines'. However, thanks to the light of brevity shed on the 
hitherto unmanageable stock of imperial laws, everyone now would know 
without difficulty where they stood. 

The attitude towards legal scholarship and scholars in 438 is noticeably 
different from the views expressed in 429. The law of 429 explicitly rejected 
the approach described as being 'simpler and more in accordance with law” 
in favour of keeping the diligentiores happy by including outdated laws, 
the invalidity of which would be obvious because they would be contra- 
dicted by later constitutions. In 438, the emphasis was on the virtues of 
brevity, students of law were to be relieved of the burden of superfluous 
learning, and nothing further was to be said about obsolete legislation, 
although the chronological arrangement under tituli, which would allow 
such laws to be detected, was preserved. 

Although nothing was made explicit, the diligentiores of 429 had finally 
lost the argument. As the concept of the Code evolved, it must have become 
increasingly obvious that the concept of validity was all-important and that 


3% CTh. 1.1.5: “lectionum probetur ordine non solum reputatis consulibus et tempore quaesito 
imperii, sed ipsius etiam compositione operis validiora esse, quae sunt posteriora, monstrante'. 

36 CTh 1.1.6: 'adgressuris hoc opus et demendi supervacanea verba et adiciendi necessaria 
et demutandi ambigua et emendandi incongrua tribuimus potestatem”. 

37 NTh, 1.1: “quae velut sub crassa demersae caligine obscuritatis vallo sui notitiam humanis 
ingeniis interclusit'. 
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the inclusion of obsolete legislation as a matter of policy would merely 
muddy the waters, making a nonsense of the idea that the whole Code was 
valid, whereas constitutions excluded from it were not, as the Novella 
makes clear: 


After the Kalends of next January no man is permitted the right to cite an 
imperial law in court or in day-to-day legal transactions, or to compose the 
instruments of litigation, except of course from these books that have come 
to be under our name and are kept in the imperial offices.38 


Because of this, the copyright of the Code was strictly guarded. Special con- 
stitutionarii*” were appointed to guard the authorized copies and make 
further ones, thus minimizing the risk of unauthorized interpolations, 
which would be especially damaging in a work which was now the 
definitive statement of imperial law from Constantine to 437, and was 
intended to be used as such in court by advocates and by the assessors and 
experts who advised them. In such a 'compendium”, quaint outmoded legal 
survivals could have no official place. 

Although the promulgation of the Code was hailed by its imperial 
sponsor as a great achievement and was followed up by a flood of imperial 
novellae in 439 and 440, enthusiasm for comprehensive legal reform may 
already have diminished. In the heady days of 429, it had been intended 
that Theodosius” name should be attached to the magisterium vitae, yet, in 
438, the name appears attached to what was intended only as the first stage. 
The Theodosian Code now stood as an end in itself, an achievement in its 
own right, and one unintentional effect of this was to give greater prominence 
to Constantine as the first legislator of the Code than would have been his 
had the Theodosian compilation been combined with the Codes of Gregorius 
and Hermogenianus, as had been originally planned. 

Various themes are interwoven in the best years of Theodosius” reign, 
between 420 and 440. Few are explicitly associated with Constantine, yet 
his spirit seemed very much alive a century after his death in the city he 
founded. Christian piety and military victory were associated by Eusebius 
in his account of Constantine, and by Theodosius” historians in their 
versions of his bloodless victory over western usurpation. Eusebius and 
Constantine provided the starting-point for the church historians, who 
modelled their praise of Theodosius to some extent on Eusebius” account 
of the first Christian pius princeps. At Theodosius” court, piety, culture and 
scholarship were all encouraged, piety was linked with victory — and both 
were associated with law. At the court of the restored Valentinian in 426, 


% NTh. 1.3: “nulli post Kal. Ian. concessa licentia ad forum et cotidianas advocationes ius 
principale deferre vel litis instrumenta conponere nisi ex his videlicet libris, qui in nostri nominis 
vocabulum transierunt et sacris habentur in scriniis.” 

39 Constitutio de constitutionariis, included as Gest. Sen. 8. 
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it was probably eastern lawyezrs who tried to regulate the citation of jurists 
in courts and to define accurately the elusive qualities of the lex generalis.4%0 
That endeavour may be symptomatic of the administrative energies which 
produced the Code, which in turn was used for a political purpose in 437, 
to underline the superiority of the eastern court over the west. Personally 
pious but ruthless to opponents and dynastically secure, Theodosius II — 
or the men behind him — were as much concerned with the realities of power 
as ever Constantine had been. 


40 CTh. 1.4.3, the “Law of Citations” with CJust 1.14.2 and 3 (7 Nov. 426). A number of other 
extracts on other matters from the law, in fact an oratio to the Roman senate, were included 
in the codes. 


4. Justinianus Bifrons 


Bernard Stolte 


Even to those students of Byzantium who are not suffering, as the present 
writer is, from the effects of a legal education, Justinian is known as the 
law-giver par excellence. Considering Justinian as a legislator from the point 
of view that is central to the theme of this volume raises questions concerning 
the extent to which he kept to or perhaps deviated from the path laid out 
by the Constantines of the past. Was his codification a break with the past? 
And just as important perhaps, how did Justinian wish it to appear? For 
an answer to the second question we possess a certain amount of information 
stemming directly from the emperor himself; it is more difficult to judge 
the way in which the codification was viewed by Justinian's contemporaries. 
A further complication is presented by Justinian's own legislation, which 
we find partly in the codification and partly outside it, a fact that poses a 
question concerning the relation between the codification and the laws issued 
afterwards. 

One preliminary remark. To speak about Justinian the legislator after he 
has been the subject of centuries of study almost requires a justification. It 
would be pretentious for me to claim that 1 am offering an original con- 
tribution. Rather it is my intention to try to present familiar material in a 
perspective that may be useful to the present readers. 

I shall first give a brief survey of the sources at our disposal; next 1 shall 
deal with the codification proper; and then with Justinian's own legislation 
in particular; and I shall make a few observations by way of conclusion. 


The sources 


Non-legal sources do not exactly abound in information about the legislative 
work of Justinian, let alone in critical reflection upon it. Rotondi has listed 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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the sources which might but mostly do not mention it.1 Only Procopius, 
John Lydus, Malalas and Marcellinus Comes are worth recording here. 
Evidently Justinian's contemporaries were not aware of anything 
momentous happening. All of them concur in one negative aspect: in so 
far as they mention the codification, they are silent about the Digest and 
the Institutes. The omission of the latter is not surprising, as it is just a 
textbook for students, but the case of the Digest is different. In my opinion 
it confirms that the emperor was unquestionably seen as the only source 
of law. The Digest, as 1 shall explain, was no exception in this respect; it 
came from the emperor as one constitution and therefore attracted no 
special attention. 

The best source of information about Justinian's views is Justinian himself 
in his own constitutions, especially in the preambles, the prooimia. Unfor- 
tunately not all his constitutions have been preserved in full; generally 
speaking, this is only the case with the introductory constitutions to the 
various parts of his codification and with the novellae constitutiones, the Novels 
issued after the Code. Those which are actually in the Codex Justinianus 
itself we only have in a truncated form, shorn of their preambles. In the 
Code we often lack the considerations that had led to the substance of the 
legislative measures in question, considerations we now only can guess; 
in the Novels we are granted an insight into the imperial propaganda and 
may see, just as Justinian's Byzantine subjects were meant to, how the 
emperor wished his acts to be understood.2 The loss of a considerable 
number of prooimia therefore means the loss of a great deal of information. 
The amount, however, is quite considerable and suffices to build up a 
general picture. 


The codification 


Justinian's “legal” title to fame is his codification proper, consisting of the 
Code in a second edition, the Digest and the Institutes. The enterprise, which 
was brought to an end within a span of six years (528-34), has often been 
described as forming part of a programme of restoration. 

At first sight the evidence brought forward in support of this view is over- 
whelming. To issue a codification in Latin in a predominantly 
Greek-speaking world is in itself a reference to the Roman past, especially 
as in the Justinianic propaganda the promulgation of the codification was 
bound up with the restoration of the empire to its former glory. The intro- 


1! G. Rotondi, 'La codificazione giustinianea attraverso le fonti extragiuridiche”, Rivista 
italiana per le scienze giuridiche 60 (1918), 239-68 [= Scritti giuridici (Pavia, 1922), 340-69]. 

2H. Hunger, Prooimion. Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkunden 
(Vienna, 1964); see also below, 51-2. 
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ductory constitutions splendidly illustrate this theme.3 Great emphasis is 
Jaid upon the continuity from Aeneas and Romulus onwards and on that 
between old and new Rome. The impression of restoration is further 
enhanced by the explicit references to the emperors of the past in the Code 
and to the ancient Roman jurists in the Digest, which draw attention to the 
fact that Justinian was drawing on existing texts for material. All this 
contributes to establishing firmly the idea that Justinian was looking 
somewhat nostalgically backward, and thereby to thwarting the historian's 
hope that he is being granted an insight into the realities of sixth-century 
Constantinople, to say nothing of the provinces. 

The rhetoric of restoration has also favoured the view that Justinian 
wished to breathe new life into “classical” legal concepts that had fallen into 
disuse in the previous centuries. In this once-fashionable theory, which now 
seems to have lost some of its attraction, there was even less reason to see 
a direct connection of the codification with legal practice and so with con- 
temporary society. 

On consideration these arguments become less convincing. A fruitful 
comparison may be drawn with France about 1800. The French Revolution 
has not yet been described as a conservative movement, but the preparation 
of the Code civil, one of its most lasting fruits, drew as extensively on the 
legal literature of the past as Justinian's codification did. The average 
French revolutionary liked to call himself Brutus, Cassius or even worse. 
Modern concepts that were no strangers to contemporary society lay behind 
all this restoration and classicism. The imagery may be considered an 
attempt to draw on Rome's past, but it does not justify our calling the 
enterprises as such works of restoration. Let us therefore leave the rhetoric 
and instead turn to the codification itself. 

The idea of codifying the law, i.e. of recapitulating the law in one exclusive 
code, was not new. Theodosius II had engaged in a similar undertaking. 
While Theodosius had achieved his aim only as far as the imperial legislation 
was concerned, with the result that the writings of the Roman jurists 
continued to exist as a separate source of law, Justinian managed to include 
both the imperial constitutions and the vast legal literature in one codifi- 
cation. The entire enterprise, in short, was carried out by strict application 
of the idea that there was only one source of secular law, namely the 
emperor, the fons omnis iuris. 

The exclusiveness of the emperor as a source of law emerges clearly if 
one considers the codification from a technical point of view. The first 
Codex Justinianus was in fact an updated version of the Theodosian Code 


3 Quoted after their opening words and to be found in the standard edition of the Corpus 
iuris civilis by Kriiger, Mommsen, Scholl and Kroll (3 vols). See, e.g. Tanta/A€5uxev pr.-1; Imper- 
atoriam 1; Deo auctore pr.-l. 
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of 438 and now contained the imperial legislation up to 529. For this 
purpose the pre-Justinianic legislation had been reviewed and altered 
according to need; despite possible alterations the constitutions of previous 
emperors continued to go under the name of those emperors. Therefore a 
constitution of, e.g., Diocletian may actually have been included in non- 
Diocletian, i.e. Justinianic form. This need not detain us now, as it is a fact 
of greater interest to the historian of pre-Justinianic late antiquity than to 
the student of Justinian's age; the latter at least may assume that the text 
represents sixth-century law, whereas the former cannot be certain of the 
reliability of his sources. 

The case of the Digest — for the moment I leave the Institutes on one 
side — is slightly different. Here, too, there is a Theodosian precedent, but 
then as a project that had never been successfully completed. În Justinian's 
eyes there were three problems. The first was the disorderly state of the 
works of the jurists as a source of law: too many works too often contra- 
dicted each other and were therefore difficult to handle.” The second reason 
was the frequent lack of agreement with the latest state of the law, which 
called for a better correspondence with the imperial constitutions, especially 
in their reformed state in the Code of 529. Third but not least came the 
problem that these jurists should carry any authority at all: obviously this 
was a deviation from the principle, well established in the sixth century, 
that the emperor alone was the source of all law.€ The promulgation of the 
Digest effected the desired changes. Guided by a series of problem-solving 
constitutions,7 the commissioners under the presidency of Tribonian 
selected and ordered the mass of writings, and changed the words of the 
jurists according to need as if they had been written that way from the 
beginning.* The aim was to enable the emperor to speak in the thirties of 
the sixth century with the words — if necessary amended — of the ancient 
jurists: they were to be the emperor's own words. According to their brief 
they made every effort to produce a coherent code of law. Justinian then 
issued the Digest, from a technical point of view being one long constitu- 
tion, in 533. 


4Theextent of Justinianic interpolations constitutes a much debated question. The confidence 
with which in the past scholars thought to be able to detect them has now vanished entirely; 
the older literature cannot be trusted on this point, but as yet there is little to replace it. 

5'This problem had been perceived a long time before. A constitution of 426, the so-called 
lex citandi (CTh 1.4.3) had been issued to try to solve it in a practical manner. 

SIt is no coincidence that in the constitution Deo auctore reference is made to the ius publice 
respondendi (4) and the lex regia (7), two phenomena dating back a long time, which could 
both be regarded as exemplifying the same principle. 

? Quinquaginta Decisiones; see below. 

8 See Const. Deo auctore 4 ff. 
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The central role of the emperor as the only source of law was further 
emphasized with the promulgation of the second edition of the Code in 
November 534. It once more brought the collection of the imperial consti- 
tutions up to date, a much higher proportion of them now being Justinianic, 
and incorporated in its system the Digest, which was represented by two 
of its three introductory constitutions in C. 1,17 under the title 'On the 
explanation of the old law [i.e. the writings of the jurists] and the authority 
of the jurists who are referred to in the Digest”. 

Thus Justinian's codification embodies two major formal changes. The 
first is the definitive reduction of the two sources of law, the emperor and 
the legal literature, to one, the emperor alone. The second was made 
possible by the first, namely the recapitulation of all valid law in one code 
of law, implying the abrogation of all other law. 

These formal aspects do not tell us anything about the contents of the 
codification and may well have escaped all but the most expert observers 
in Justinian's time. The substance of the law, which is of course not 
dependent on the idea of a codification, is what must have interested 
Justinian's subjects and is probably also what now attracts the predomi- 
nantly historical interest of scholars. For a valuation of the extent to which 
Justinian actually introduced changes in the law we must turn to his own 
constitutions. 


The ]ustinianic constitutions 


Justinian's own constitutions have been preserved in two collections. The 
first is the second edition of the Code, where one finds them at the end of 
the various titles, the same constitution sometimes having been cut up and 
its fragments distributed over different titles. The other one is that of his 
Novels, the legislation which was passed after the completion of the cod- 
ification. Justinian never got round to collecting them himself; the so-called 
Collection of CLXVIII Novels in which we read them is a private collection.” 
As has been said above, the Novels have the advantage of having retained 
their preambles, which are informative about the circumstances that have 
led to the substance of the rule in question, and the intentions behind it. 
Studying the Justinianic constitutions, in order to reconstruct the law as 
Justinian wished it to be, should be high on the agenda of anyone who sets 
out to comprehend the Justinianic age. Surprisingly enough, there is no 
modern textbook of Roman law that can replace this study of the sources. 
The heritage of many centuries of Roman legal scholarship paradoxically 
is a lack of a systematic presentation of the Justinianic law for its own sake 


9 In this form they have been edited by Schăll and Kroll (Corpus iuris civilis III). The edition 
by Zachariă von Lingenthal, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1881) has been arranged chronologically. 
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rather than as a means of reconstructing the law on which it had been built. 
The Byzantinist who wishes to dispense with this task is therefore at a serious 
disadvantage.!0 


Justinian's constitutions in the Code Reading Justinian's own constitutions 
as dispersed over the Code brings out the points of the substantive law that 
the emperor thought to be in need of attention. Justinian's vanity is our 
guarantee that not many of his constitutions have been lost. While some 
selected subjects have been dealt with separately, e.g. the ecclesiastical 
laws, a general overview is still lacking. Let me single out two aspects which 
can shed some light on the question of legal change. 

There is a great number of constitutions in which Justinian decides con- 
troversial points. A selection of these is known as the Quinquaginta Decisiones, 
but there are many more than fifty, a point it is impossible to deal with at 
this moment. Their main common element is the decision of issues which 
were much disputed in the past by Roman jurists, whose altercations were 
now literally “cut off. The decisions are phrased in such a way that we are 
given a clear picture of the different opinions on the point at stake, thus as 
it were stating the law of the preceding period; the contrast even increases 
our insight into the law of the sixth century. That such decisions had to be 
made by the emperor himself by way of a constitution is entirely in 
agreement with the view that he was the one and only source of all law. 1 
should like to make two points in this connection. 

First, there is no reason to see these decisions as a return to the “great 
classical past”. A study of their contents has shown that the way these 
decisions generally went does not invariably mark a return to views held 
in the so-called classical period of Roman law;1? in other words, it would 
be out of place to see these decisions as the results of a programme of 
restoration. As has been said above, the current trend in Roman legal 
scholarship now seems to be to stress the continuity of classical concepts 
and to play down the notion of Justinianic revival of the “classical age. 

Second, the decisions do not concern problems that had been created by 
constitutions of Justinian's predecessors. Apparently these were not seen 


10K.E. Zachariă von Lingenthal, Geschichte des griechisch-râmischen Rechis (repr. of 3rd ed., 
Aalen, 1955) usually outlines the Justinianic system as the basis of later developments, but 
is now out of date on several points; D. Simon, Untersuchungen zum justinianischen Zivilprozess 
(Munich, 1969) is a comprehensive treatment of the law of civil procedure. A standard intro- 
ductory course for the law students of Justinian's own time has been preserved: the Paraphrasis 
Institutionum of the antecessor Theophilus, the best edition of which still is that by Reitz (The 
Hague, 1751); new edition in preparation in Groningen. 

11 They are mentioned in const. Cordi 1. See now J.H.A. Lokin, “Decisio as a terminus 
technicus”, Subseciva Groningana 5 (1992), 21-31. 

12 K.-H. Schindler, Justinians Haltung zur Klassik (Cologne-Graz, 1966). 
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as either contradictory among themselves or in respect of the writings of 
the jurists. There are in fact a number of constitutions in which Justinian 
expressly confirms those of his predecessors, often with the additional 
aim of extending them to related cases, and there are very few in which he 
explicitly sets aside an older constitution. 

Another indicator of the extent of legal change is the incidence of 
Justinianic constitutions calculated on the basis of the titles themselves. As 
the emperor was the only source of law, it seems reasonable to expect 
major changes in the substantive law to have taken place through special 
constitutions, which then would have been preserved. In that view the rate 
of distribution of these constitutions over the titles is informative about the 
problems that attracted the emperor's interest and those that apparently 
did not.15 I cannot provide full statistics, but here are a few examples. 
Entirely “Justinianic' is, e.g., C. 5,13 (on the action for return of the dowry 
etc.). Predominantly Justinianic: 4,66 (emphyteusis, a lease of land for a very 
long period or even in perpetuity). Quite a few titles do not contain any 
Justinianic constitutions,14 e.g. some titles concerning important contracts. 
It is true that these subjects had been dealt with extensively in the Digest, 
but we shall see that this did not automatically mean that subsequently no 
constitutions would be issued regarding them. 


The Novels  Justinian's legislation of the novellae post Codicem constitutiones 
deals with the modifications he still wished to make after the completion 
of the codification. There is no space for more than a few general obser- 
vations. First, there has been a tendency to let the truly Byzantine legislation 
begin only in 534 with the Novels. In that — unconvincing — view the cod- 
ification would form the conclusion of the classical past. Giuliana Lanata 
deserves to be mentioned here for having forcefully argued the link between 
the codification and the Novels.15 The Justinian of the Novels is not different 
from that of the Code. 

Second, as to the contents of the Novels, the work of excerpting their 
subject-matter has been done for us by my colleague Nico van der Wal, which 
is a great mercy as Justinian often dealt with many unrelated points in the 
same Novel. A glance at Van der Wal's Manuale Novellarum!€ reveals 
roughly the following distribution: there is much on public law including 


15 It may be noted that the constitutions of Justinian are generally much longer than the 
excerpts of those of his predecessors; a counting of lines of texts therefore will yield a different 
picture from a counting of constitutions. 

14 We have to remember that here we cannot exclude changes by interpolation, which 
would have made Justinian's hand invisible. 

15G. Lanata, Legislazione e natura nelle Novelle giustinianee (Naples, 1984). 

16N. van der Wal, Manuale Novellarum Justiniani. Apercu systematique du contenu des Novelles 
de Justinien (Groningen-Amsterdam, 1964). 
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tax law, on the church and on civil procedure, whereas much less attention 
was paid to private law, such as property, contract and tort, with the 
exception of the law of succession, which was revised to a considerable extent. 
This pattern is not much different from that in the Code. 

Third, as has been said above, the preambles of the Novels offer us an 
opportunity to see the context of a law, an opportunity which we lack with 
most of Justinian's other constitutions. Modern scholarship has concentrated 
on the general themes of the preambles in order to build up a picture of 
imperial self-representation, made up of elements of the Byzantine idea of 
emperorship as they are to be found there, not only of Justinian but also 
of other Byzantine emperors.!7 Much emphasis has been put on the law as 
a means of communication, as a vehicle of propaganda. Less attention has 
been paid to cases where one gets direct information about the reason a 
Novel had to be issued. It would pay to focus the attention on the latter 
category in combination with Justinian's constitutions in the Code, and to 
investigate beside the imperial propaganda their more down-to-earth 
aspects. By way of an example 1 should like to take a brief look at the law 
of succession. 


Justinianic reform of the law of succession One part of private law in which 
Justinian made far-reaching reforms both in and after the codification was 
the law of succession, where we find the rules about the disposal of rights 
and duties upon a person's death. The Romans apparently attached great 
importance to the subject and Justinian continued in that tradition. | am 
not going to bother readers with too many technical details, but I should 
like to point out thatit is a subject that lends itself to demonstrating general 
trends and possibilities. 

The secondary legal literature on the subject concentrates on the reforms 
and their consequences. The fact of reform is apparently taken for granted; 
reasons for certain reforms are not investigated. Sometimes Justinian is 
criticized for specific measures; e.g., if Professor Kaser had been able to advise 
Justinian when the emperor was legislating about the portion of the estate 
that was reserved for certain close relatives, he would never have issued 
Nov. 18 in that form.18 One further finds the correct observation that the 
reforms left certain points open where one had to assume that the old law 
remained in force; this caused complex problems of interpretation for 
medieval and modern lawyers. A study of the context of the reforms is 
lacking, and | have not found it in the secondary non-legal literature either. 
It is generally assumed that, together with the law of persons, the law of 


17 Hunger, Provimion; Lanata, Legislazione; esp. their indexes of Greek and Latin key-words. 
18 M. Kaser, Das rămische Privatrecht II, 2nd ed. (Munich, 1975) [Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft X.3.3.2], 519 n. 40: 'uniiberlegt'. 
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succession reveals a society's view of the family. Would it not be interesting 
to try to ascertain what sort of views were reflected in the reforms? It is 
even one of the rare subjects where a certain amount of information about 
legal practice is available. 

As to the reforms in general, it is curious to see that they should have 
come only after the codification. The codification already contained a great 
deal on succession, especially in the Digest and Institutes, including some 
reforming rules, which in some cases only brought a long development to 
its logical conclusion. Why, then, was it that only after 534, in two Novels 
of 543 and 548 (118 and 127), an entirely new order of succession in case 
of intestacy was created, among other things removing the distinction 
between relatives in the male and female line? Only with the reforms of 
the Novels did the Roman law of succession acquire a 'modern' look. Yet 
this need not make the codification a 'classicizing' attempt at restoration 
unconnected with social reality. A comparison with modern law may be 
helpful. 

With the introduction of a new Civil Code in the Netherlands on 1 
January 1992, the sections regarding the law of succession have not been 
changed as compared to the old Civil Code of 1838. One might be tempted 
to see this lack of reform as an indication of stability or even conservatism. 
Yet the law of succession upon intestacy is at present a controversial issue 
that attracts attention even outside the legal profession. From the discussion 
it is clear that in this case the lack of reform is caused by the lack of 
agreement upon the direction such reform should take, not by a universal 
feeling of satisfaction about the existing law; it is equally clear that certain 
reforms are favoured because they are seen as the logical consequences of 
the views about the family held by the participants in the discussion. Seen 
in this light, the gradual reforms in the codification and the complete break 
with the Roman past in the Novels may be considered the reflections of a 
discussion which was taking place in sixth-century Byzantium. The pace 
of change through legal reform, which was felt to be generally disturbing 
by Procopius,!? in this case may have quickened even more after the 
completion of the codification, when this complete break could perhaps 
not yet be made. 

The reformed law of intestate succession is very different from the 
original Roman system, and also, though less markedly, from the modern 
British system.20 Again for the sake of comparison, it may be pointed out 
that the present British system is different from that of the old common law, 
which was felt to be in need of reform about a century ago. Such reform 


19 Anecd. 11.1. 
%W.W. Buckland and A.D. McNair, Roman Law and Common Law, 2nd ed. rev. by F.H. Lawson 
(Cambridge 1965), 179-83. 
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was effected through a number of statutes. Few will dispute the claim that 
social relations in Britain changed a great deal between 1870 and 1920. Social 
historians accept a connection between the two changes; similar connections 
must have existed in Byzantium. 

One of the touchstones of any system of intestate succession is the 
position of the surviving spouse.2! The fact that this position did not receive 
treatment in the Justinianic reforms is interesting enough to merit attention 
outside the circle of legal historians. The study of the complex system of 
legal rules involved here may be slightly off-putting, but it is one more 
example of the so-called “relevance' of Justinian's legislation in the field of 
the private law to the social historian. 


Conclusion 


The Roman god Janus was called bifrons, 'two-faced”, an epithet variously 
explained in antiquity. In the title of this chapter I have applied it to 
Justinian in the sense which has been transmitted through Macrobius: 
“undoubtedly referring to the wisdom and ingenuity of a king, knowing 
the past as well as foreseeing the future'22 and in the metaphorical sense 
we read in Herodian: “With him begins the year and comes to an end'.2 
With two faces he must also have been “looking both ways”, making the 
past he knew usefully serve his purposes. It has been observed by others 
that Justinian's appeals to tradition and especially to his predecessors were 
made in aid of legitimizing his sometimes innovatory measures. A good 
example is an interjection at Nov. 78, 5 that “We do nothing unusual, but 
follow the best of the emperors before us. It is almost a motto of his entire 
legislation. This apparent concentration on the past should not blind us to 
the fact that he was trying to provide for the future in an unprecedented 
programme of legislation. The design of the codification as one exclusive 
system incorporating all law and containing provisions in case of a possible 
conflict of its elements was a novel conception which marked real progress 
beyond the scope of the Theodosian Code. The imagery of the past often 
concealed substantive reform. 

The codification also marks the end and the beginning. The end, because 
nothing of the pre-Justinianic legislation and legal literature bypassed the 
codification in the sense that it remained in force without having been 
explicitly sanctioned by the codification. The beginning because, as far as 
Byzantium is concerned, Justinian's legislation was to remain the point of 
reference for the future in one way or another. 


21 Buckland and McNair, 183-5. 
22 Sat. 1.7.19 cf. 1.9.3. 
23 Hist. 1.1622. 
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I have tried to argue that it does not make much sense to characterize 
Justinian's legislatory activity as classicism or restoration.2£ It is my firm 
belief that the understanding of his laws as a mirror of his own time in the 
widest sense of the word has been obscured for too long by over-attention 
to this supposed classicism. Only a study of his legislation set against the 
background of information from other sources will reveal whether Justinian 
was trying to play a leading role in social reform or in the end was simply 
establishing as law practices already accepted by that society. Such a study 
would give a more exact picture of the degree of Justinian's success as a 
legislator. Until this study exists, Justinian will remain enigmatically 
“bifrons'. 


24] am aware of treatment of this topic by others; see, e.g,, the remarks by Averil Cameron, 
Procopius (London, 1985). What still remains to be done is a systematic study of the legislation 
from this perspective. 


5. The image of Constantine in 
Malalas and Theophanes 


Roger Scott 


My subject is the treatment of Constantine in two chronicles, those of 
Malalas in the sixth century and Theophanes in the early ninth.! This 
requires some justification since Alexander Kazhdan has recently reviewed 
in some detail the treatment and development of legends about Constantine 
in Byzantine chronicles and hagiography from the fourth to the ninth 
century and beyond.? In that study Kazhdan singled out for particular 
attention both Malalas and Theophanes, as well as examining the accounts 
in Theophanes' main sources and by his near-contemporaries. Kazhdan sys- 
tematically works through the various elements in the Constantine legend, 
shows how they developed and attempts to account for these developments. 
To separate my treatment from Kazhdan's I shall concentrate on the way 
my two chroniclers used Constantine as a focal point in their chronicles, 
whereas Kazhdan put his emphasis on the development of the different 
elements in the legend. 1 shall suggest that Malalas and Theophanes, 
though both idealizing Constantine and making him a focal point in their 
work, saw his significance in quite different ways. That is, there is a change 
in the way Constantine is perceived in chronicles across three centuries, 
which in turn reflects changes in the historical circumstances. 

Kazhdan lists various elements in the developed Constantine legend, 
which are common to a number of ninth-century accounts. These include 
a fictional ancestry for Constantine, concern whether his mother was a 


1 For Malalas references are given by book and paragraph as in E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, R. 
Scott et al., The Chronicle of John Malalas, A Translation (Melbourne, 1986) from which transla- 
tions are also taken, and by page from Dindorf's edition (B). For Theophanes references are 
by anno mundi (preceded, where it seemed helpful, by our AD dating) and translations are 
from the version being prepared by C. Mango and myself based on C. de Boor's edition. 

2 Kazh. That 1 disagree with Kazhdan in various details does not diminish my respect for 
or reduce my debt to this study. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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prostitute, Constantine's support for Christians as a youth, his orthodox 
baptism by Silvester in Rome, his veneration of the Cross, and various embell- 
ishments to Helena's vision and discovery of the True Cross. These elements 
make up for Kazhdan what he calls “the dominant tradition of historiog- 
raphy' regarding Constantine, and he traces them through Eusebius Life 
of Constantine and the ecclesiastical historians of the fifth century (Socrates, 
Sozomen and Theodoret) to Theodore Lector early in the sixth century,4 
who combined the fifth-century trio into a single narrative, which 
Theophanes in the ninth century was later to use as his principal source. 
Malalas, on the other hand, according to Kazhdan, breaks away from this 
dominant tradition, treating the main elements in an original manner.* Thus, 
for Kazhdan, Theophanes is simply one of a number of ninth-century 
writers to produce a version of Constantine based on a standard, if legendary, 
collection of episodes (though Kazhdan concentrates on the ninth-century 
innovations), while Malalas in the sixth century was an innovator. 

Here it is worth making a couple of criticisms of Kazhdan's methodology, 
which, though insignificant for his argument, do affect the treatment of the 
chroniclers. First he does sometimes assume that we have a complete text 
of Theodore Lector, and so refers to authors going beyond Theodore Lector 
by going back to his fifth-century sources. We should, however, bear in 
mind that what we have of Theodore Lector is fragmentary and, in places, 
a precis. Rather than going beyond Theodore Lector, it is more likely that 
these writers had access to a more detailed text of Theodore Lector than 
we have, so that these passages should probably simply be added to the 
fragments in Hansen's complicated edition rather than being regarded as 
evidence of the authors” wider reading. Second there is no evidence that 
Theodore Lector represented the dominant tradition. Rather it is a case of 
the rival tradition, that of the world chronicle, not being available to us earlier 
than Malalas in the sixth century.? 


3 Kazh., 198. 

1 Not “during the second half of the sixth century” as Kazh., 197, claims, since Theodore 
was active under Anastasius and ended his history with the accession of Justin I. See G.C. 
Hansen (ed.), Theodorus Anagnostes: Kirchengeschichte GCS (Berlin, 1971), ix-—xi. 

5 Kazh., 198. 

*E.g. “None of the chroniclers inserted legendary data into this episode. When they go beyond 
Theodore they draw upon older church historians” (244); “Theophanes remains within the 
framework of Theodore's data, although he goes back to earlier church historians, enlarging 
the factual basis of his narrative” (219); cf. 225-6, 228. 

7 For the Byzantine chronicle before Mal., see B. Croke, “The Origins of the Christian World 
Chronicle”, in B. Croke and A. Emmett (eds), History and Historians in Late Antiquity (Sydney, 
1983), 116-31; idem, “The Early Development of Byzantine Chronicles”, in E. Jeffreys with B. 
Croke and R. Scott (eds), Studies in John Malalas (Sydney, 1990), 27-38; H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius 
Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1885). 
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There is general agreement, for what that is worth, that Malalas' sources 
for Constantine were the chroniclers Domninos, Nestorianos and Timotheos.8 
Nothing at all is now known about the first two of these and virtually nothing 
about the third, so we are little the wiser. This accident of survival does 
not, however, mean that their interpretation was not as well known in the 
sixth century as that provided by the ecclesiastical historians. For Malalas, 
they, rather than the ecclesiastical historians, were apparently the obvious 
sources to turn to. It is also worth pointing out that originality was not a 
quality which chroniclers aimed at, and indeed Malalas implies that the 
test of his reliability lies in the accuracy of his copying of his sources.” The 
point is that it is difficult to justify Kazhdan's claim that Malalas provided 
an original interpretation simply because he differed from the ecclesiasti- 
cal historians. | suspect none the less that Kazhdan is actually correct that 
Malalas was an innovator here, but this clearly needs something more 
than his simple assertion. 

The crucial variant is the matter of Constantine's baptism. Theodore 
Lector, following Socrates, correctly has Constantine baptized on his 
deathbed in Nicomedia by the Arian bishop Eusebius.10 Theodore Lector 
had little choice but to give this version since he would also have found it 
in his two other sources, Sozomen and Theodoret.!! But Malalas without 
fuss or argument has a different version. He deals with the critical question 
of Constantine's baptism briefly and wrongly at the outset and without any 
suggestion of controversy. “After fasting and having taken instruction, 
[Constantine] was baptized by Silvester, bishop of Rome, he himself and 
his mother Helena and all his relatives and his friends and a whole host of 
other Romans. And so the emperor Constantine became a Christian/.12 

This is the earliest report that survives for this fallacious claim that 
Constantine's baptism was orthodox and not Arian, that it occurred early 
rather than on his deathbed, and that it took place in Rome rather than 
Nicomedia. Where Malalas got this “information” we simply do not know. 
There have been suggestions that the story was available in an Armenian 
version by the late fifth century, but that does not help much.I? A Syriac 
version has also been supposed which would tie in with various signs of 


8 P.H. Bourier, Uber die Quellen der ersten vierzehn Biicher des Johannes Malalas (Augsburg, 
1899), 58-61; E. Jeffreys, “Malalas' Sources”, Studies in Malalas, 167-216, esp. 178-9, 187, 194-5. 

? Mal., preface: Malalas, A Translation, 1 (not included in B). 

10 Thdr. Lect., 51 (Hansen, 27); Socr., 1.39. 

11 Soz., 1.34; Thdt., 1.32. 

12 Mal., XIIL.2, (B.317.12-16). 

BEC. Conybeare, “The Relation of the Paschal Chronicle to Malalas”, BZ 11 (1902), 400; M. 
Van Esbroeck, “Legends about Constantine in Armenian”, in T.]. Samuelian (ed.), Classical 
Armenian Culture (Philadelphia, 1982), 93. 
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Syriac influences on Malalas.14 Was this Malalas” innovation to the chronicle 
tradition? It is a matter of some significance since this fallacious account 
became the received view in Byzantium. The reason why 1 suspect that this 
was Malalas' innovation rather than something he simply copied from one 
of his shadowy Greek sources is that the Chronicon Paschale of the early 
seventh century correctly reverts to the late baptism by an Arian bishop 
in Nicomedia.!5 Since elsewhere the Chronicon Paschale generally follows 
the same tradition as Malalas does for Constantine, as both Kazhdan and 
Michael and Mary Whitby have pointed out,1€ it seems reasonable to 
assume that this is the version preserved in the early chronicle tradition. 

Even though Malalas, whatever his source, may well thus be responsible 
for introducing Constantine's orthodox baptism into the chronicle tradition 
and so ensuring its acceptance in Byzantine thought, Malalas himself does 
not appear to have been at all concerned whether Constantine was orthodox 
or not. His concern was simply to show that Constantine was a Christian, 
the first Christian emperor. This is consistent with Malalas” general approach. 
Although the victory of Christianity was central to his chronicle, questions 
of orthodoxy and heresy appear not to have concerned him much at all.!7 
For Constantine Malalas” lack of interest in theology is best shown in his 
treatment of the First Ecumenical Council at Nicaea in 325. This is the 
nearest that Malalas gets to reporting the existence of any kind of heresy 
or religious disunity during Constantine's reign, and he devotes just over 
three lines to it. During his reign the council of 318 bishops took place against 
Arius concerning the Christian faith. The most pious bishop Eusebios 
Pamphilou the chronicler was present at this council'.18 That is all. For 
Malalas there are no problems with Constantine himself. 

Kazhdan, when dealing with the seventh-century Chronicon Paschale, 
points out that the central theme of its treatment of Constantine is the 
emperor's building activity, and that for this there are abundant parallels 
with Malalas.19 These parallels ought in my view to have been given greater 
attention by Kazhdan in his treatment of Malalas. By concentrating on the 
development of the legends of Constantine, he fails to notice how small a 
part these actually play in Malalas' picture of Constantine. As with the 


14 Jacob of Sarug knew about the legend of Constantine c. 500. Kazhdan, 209-10 surveys 
concisely the main literature. For the possibility of the Roman baptism being illustrated in 
an early sixth-century Constantinopolitan mosaic, see Christine Milner, below pp. 74, 78ff. 
For Syriac influences on Malalas, see E. Jeffreys, “Malalas' World View”, Studies in Malalas, 
66. 

15 Chron. Pasch., 532.11-12. 

16 Kazh., 198; Whitby, Chron. Pasch., xv-xviii, provides a more complex analysis of the sources. 

17 B. Croke, 'Malalas, the Man and his Work, Studies in Malalas, 14. 

18 Mal., XIII.12 (B. 323.9-13). 

19 Kazh., 198; Whitby, Chron. Pasch.,16-18. 
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Chronicon Paschale later, Constantine's importance for Malalas was in being 
the first Christian emperor, a bringer of victory and peace and especially 
as the founder of Constantinople. These are the topics to which Malalas 
devotes almost all of his eight pages on Constantine. For this he does not 
need to concentrate on Constantine the individual. Malalas really tells us 
very little of Constantine, legendary or otherwise, despite devoting eight 
pages to him. He moves straight from Constantine's orthodox baptism to 
a single sentence on his victories over the Persians and the establishment 
of peace at the request of the Persians. Having thus established Constantine 
as a Christian, victorious in war and the bringer of peace both internally 
and externally (all this together with the vision of the Cross takes up under 
a page), Malalas then concentrates on Constantine's building and admin- 
istrative arrangements for Constantinople and Antioch and a few other cities, 
especially on the decoration of Constantinople and including material on 
Byzas, the legendary founder of Constantinople, and Anthousa, the new 
tyche of the city.20 

It is, however, the careful layout of the whole work to which I want to 
draw attention. The chronicle covers the vast time span from Adam to 563 
AD and gives, in eighteen books, a Christian interpretation of the whole 
of world history. It is divided into two parts of nine books each, the first 
nine being pre-Christian and the second nine being post-Christian, with 
the Annunciation taking place in the very last sentence of Book 9 and the 
birth of Christ occurring in the opening sentence of Book 10. The subject- 
matter also appears to be grouped into triads and hexads (Books 1-6: 
Jerusalem; 7-12: Rome; 13-18: Constantinople) 21 helped by the rare device 


20 Mal.'s lack of interest in Helena needs noting, since Kazhdan, 198, claims that the “very 
restricted, not to say negative” presentation of Helena is one of the two ways in which Chron. 
Pasch. differs from Mal. in its treatment of Constantine's reign (the other being Constantine's 
baptism). In fact Mal. shows no more interest in her than does Chron. Pasch. Even her visit to 
Jerusalem and the discovery of the True Cross get only four lines. Indeed Helena is only 
mentioned four times, first as being present at Constantine's baptism; second being sent by 
Constantine to Jerusalem; third in an aetiological explanation of the Augusteum when 
Constantine set up a statue of her as Augusta, which is repeated in Chron. Pasch.; fourth Hele- 
noupolis and Helenoupontos are mentioned briefly in a section dealing with Constantine's 
good works in the provinces. Thus in each case the emphasis is on Constantine, not Helena. 
It is also likely that the additional restricted references in Chron. Pasch. to Helena's activities 
in Jerusalem, to which Kazhdan draws attention, were derived from the original Mal. and 
should have been included în the text of Malalas, A Translation. Against this apparent lack of 
interest in Helena before the ninth century, note, however, Procopius, Buildings, V.2, for the 
capital made by Justinian against Constantine through providing the embellishments that made 
Helenoupolis worthy of its city status. 

21 R.D. Scott, '“Malalas' View of the Classical Past”, in G.W. Clarke with B. Croke, R. Mortley 
and A. Emmett Nobbs (eds), Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Canberra, 1990), 158-60; B. Croke, 
“Malalas, the Man and his Work”, Studies în Malalas, 2. For the division into hexads | am indebted 
to Michael Daniel. 
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of book titles. The reign of Constantine in Book 13 is thus carefully placed 
to begin the third hexad and the central second triad of the second half, 
and thus marks an important stage in God's plan with the establishment 
of the Christian Roman empire and a Christian capital. 

For Malalas, then, Constantine's reign is important in his scheme of 
divine history, that is of God's gradual unfurling of his plans for mankind. 
Constantine's importance thus is in being the first Christian emperor, a 
bringer of victory and peace and especially as the founder of Constantinople. 
Malalas has structured his books carefully enough to strengthen his inter- 
pretation of the place of Constantine's reign in the divine plan. 

Malalas' view of Constantine is thus not so much intended to be innovative 
as to establish him as the first Christian emperor, the builder of Constan- 
tinople and thus a proper, traditional emperor. The orthodox baptism in 
Rome is simply part of this picture. 

This, perhaps, is even more emphasized in his treatment of Constantine's 
successors. Malalas, rather suprisingly, can find room for a few lines on 
each of Constantine II and Constans as Constantine's successors in Rome. 
Their inclusion is unexpected since neither ruled in Byzantium. They get 
seven and three lines respectively. More odd is that the long reign (24 years) 
of Constantius is likewise brief. He gets sixteen lines including a four-line 
dedicatory poem on the great church at Antioch which is seen as his main 
achievement. (There is no mention of his similar achievement in Constan- 
tinople.) His Arianism is mentioned but nothing is made of it. By contrast 
Julian's one and a half year reign that followed gets eight pages, almost as 
long as that of Constantine. In a way the pagan Julian is seen almost as 
Constantine's successor (only a page separates them) who almost undoes 
Constantine's achievement. The explanation for this balancing contrast 
between Constantine's 32 years and Julian's one and a half years and the 
almost total neglect of the intervening 24 years of Constantius is, 1 suggest, 
to be found in Malalas' chronological framework for his chronicle, by 
which “history” is seen as the unfolding of God's plan for mankind. 
Constantine is there to bring to pass God's plan; Julian is there to thwart 
divine purpose. In this battle heresies and individuals are irrelevant. They 
are lost in the wider purpose of divine history. 

Let us now turn to my second chronicler. Theophanes gives a year by 
year account of the period 284-813. 1 have suggested elsewhere? that his 
chronicle offers a simple system based on the history of individual emperors 
whose success or failure depended on their piety. Constantine, as the first 
Christian emperor, had to be seen as the ideal emperor — and so he was. 
The problem for Theophanes, and in turn for us, was how he was to achieve 


22 “The Classical Tradition in Byzantine Historiography', in M.E. Mullett and R.D. Scott 
(eds), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham, 1981), 69. 
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this result, for Theophanes discovered unwelcome and, for him, unbe- 
Jievable allegations in his sources that the holy Constantine was tainted with 
Arianism. 

Theophanes' account begins with Diocletian, the last emperor before 
Constantine, and he is therefore able to describe in suitably horrific terms 
the final persecution of Christians before Constantine brings peace and 
security. Constantine's accession is put in 304/5 (AM5797) which is given 
over mainly to the acts of Constantine's pagan opponents and the grisly 
end of the fornicator Galerius, though Theophanes' account of Galerius 
apears to be a conflation of Eusebius” description of Maxentius and 
Maximinus Daia, and Theophanes also manages to keep Galerius alive for 
another ten years until 314/5. But he does manage to work in a reference 
to Arius' first excommunication which, we are to suppose, took place 
before the reign began. With the next four years omitted we move straight 
to Constantine's vision of the cross and victory over Maxentius (309/10). 
In effect it is not until 310/1 (AM5803), the seventh year of the reign, that 
Constantine can first act as emperor. “Having gained control of Rome, 
Constantine, God's accomplice, ordered before all else that the relics of the 
holy martyrs be collected and handed over for a holy burial. And the 
Romans celebrated a victory festival, honouring the Lord and the life- 
giving Cross for seven days and exalting the victorious Constantine.” So it 
is the importance of relics and the Cross that is stressed and associated with 
victory. This is quite different from the account in Malalas. We get further 
references to the Cross in each of the next two years for which there is 
narrative (AM5806-7) and each is associated with victory. Kazhdan suggests 
that relics and the Cross are given less emphasis in Theophanes and other 
ninth-century chronicles than they are in the hagiographical texts.2% What 
is of greater significance is that they are still emphasized, especially in 
comparison with Malalas' sixth-century account. 

Theophanes abridges events in the next few years to leave Constantine 
somewhat prematurely as sole ruler of the Roman world in 317-8 (AM5810). 
“În this year Constantine the great, having become sole ruler of all Roman 
lands, gave his mind entirely to holy matters by building churches and 
enriching them lavishly from public funds." The rest of the year elaborates 
the details so that 'under these circumstances a deep and calm peace 
prevailed throughout the inhabited world and there was rejoicing among 
the faithful as whole nations came over daily to faith in Christ, accepted 
baptism and broke up their ancestral idols/. Then comes the problem of 
Arianism. “In this year in Alexandria, Arius, from whom madness is named, 
disclosed his own heresy... and brought about the schism with the collusion 
of the Devil who was unable to look upon the peace of the Church.” Arius' 


23 Kazh., 219-28 esp. 228. 
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heresy is placed in 319/20 (AM5812) and Constantine learns of it in the 
following year and immediately takes action to quell the heresy. Two 
points: first, the problem of Arianism is stressed; second, Constantine is 
seen not merely as a champion of orthodoxy but an opponent of Arianism. 
To underline this, Theophanes has Constantine baptized in Rome in the 
following year by Pope Silvester.24 

The big problem is again the question of Constantine's baptism. The 
discussion of Theophanes' Constantine really revolves around this issue. 
The only earlier reference in Greek to Silvester baptizing Constantine is in 
fact Malalas, but Theophanes goes much further. Whereas Malalas has just 
the single two-line statement of supposed fact about the baptism of 
Constantine, his family and friends, Theophanes devotes most of a page 
to it, not that he wastes the paper on simple description or historical 
narrative. He is well aware of the story of the Arian baptism and spends 
an argumentative page demolishing that story as 'an Arian forgery” before 
going on to demolish as well another supposed Arian-and-pagan story that 
Constantine was illegitimate for which he even provides a family tree.75 

These were issues of importance to Theophanes, for this is one of the rare 
occasions that he introduces his personal interpretation and is reduced to 
relying on argument and deduction instead of simply and confidently 
stating the facts. Indeed he returns to the baptism when he gets to 
Constantine's death,26 again dismissing the Arian story and giving a cross- 
reference to his earlier discussion. Here he introduces a further prong to 
his argument by demonstrating, to his own satisfaction, that on chrono- 
logical grounds the Arian Eusebius could not have been appointed bishop 
of Constantinople until after Constantine's death and therefore could not 
have baptized him. 

Though Theophanes' version of all this is, sad to say, rubbish, what 
matters is that Theophanes finds it necessary to prove his point. It is 
perhaps not quite the only place where he resorts to argument in his 500- 
page narrative but it is certainly the most emphatic use of it. Clearly there 
must have been some reason why he felt a simple statement of fact would 
not do. Remarkably, the question of Constantine's baptism must have 
been a live issue still at the beginning of the ninth century. Facts could not 
simply be stated but had to be established if they were to gain credibility. 

In the next year we are told that Licinius would have revolted had not 
“the most gentle Constantine learned of this in advance and ordered his 
decapitation by the sword. And thus at last the affairs of the Christian state 
enjoyed perfect peace with the tyrants put out of the way through the might 


24 321 /2 (AM5814). 
25 321 /2 (AM5814). 
2 335/6 (AM5828). 
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of the life-giving Cross and with God's partner Constantine alone controlling 
the Roman Empire.'27 In passing 1 can point out that Theophanes' application 
of the epithet “most gentle' to Constantine the executioner is appropriate 
in his source, but refers to an item Theophanes has omitted while linking 
two separate sentences. Such is his scissors-and-paste technique. 

This was Constantine's ninteenth year as emperor. The next year includes 
a long account of the first ecumenical council. Again we note the difference 
from Malalas who devoted a mere four lines to the synod. In Theophanes 
stress is laid first on the quality of the participants (a mixture of miracle- 
workers and those who had suffered during the persecution), and then on 
the emperor's personal involvement in the synod and his support for its 
findings. “The all-praiseworthy emperor Constantine was present at the 
synod and was an associate in all its actions that were agreeable to God. 
He ordered that others be ordained to replace those banished, and published 
a written exposition of faith that is now recited in every orthodox church.'28 
But the big issue is, correctly, that of Arianism. Theophanes had already 
managed to work in earlier references to Arius, and the trickery and 
dishonesty of the Arians gets considerable stress in his remaining pages 
on Constantine. This is the central problem of Constantine's reign for 
Theophanes and explains why he is so concerned about the baptism. 
Throughout the reign Constantine is presented as firmly orthodox, though 
on occasions falling for Arian trickery. For the success of Arianism it is 
Constantine's succcessor, Constantius, who gets the blame. It is not 
appropriate to go into details here, and it will suffice to point out that 
Theophanes, unlike Malalas, gives Constantius his proper treatment so that 
he receives as much space as does Constantine. The message that heresy 
will flourish under a heretical emperor is made quite clear.2 

The other factor of Theophanes' treatment of this year that needs attention 
is the emphasis given to Constantine's mother, Helena. Again this differs 
from Malalas where Helena hardly gets a mention. In Theophanes Helena 
is important and always has Constantine's full support. They are a pair. 
In this year we have both her coronation, her being granted the right of 
coining money and her vision in which she is ordered to look for sacred 
sites in Jerusalem; and in the following year Theophanes gives us a dramatic 
and full account of the discovery of the True Cross, though Theophanes' 
account is neither as dramatic nor as detailed as that in his source, here 
represented by Alexander the Monk. 


27 322 /3 (AM5815). 

28 323 /4 (AM5816). 

2% Cf. Whitby, Chron. Pasch., xvi. 
3% See above n. 20. 
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In Theophanes” account this takes us up to the twenty-first year of 
Constantine's 32 years as emperor. The remaining eleven years tend to repeat 
the same points. It is not appropriate to go into further details here but we 
can sum up the points that are important in Theophanes' ninth-century 
picture of Constantine. The picture is very different from that of Malalas. 
The major changes in emphasis introduced by Theophanes are: the attention 
given to Constantine's orthodoxy, especially his baptism; the stress on his 
personal involvement in issues and the general importance of the office of 
emperor; the attention given to relics and particularly to the discovery of 
the True Cross; the importance of the cross itself, not merely as a symbol 
but as an actual force that helped bring victory; the stress on Helena, par- 
ticularly as a pair with Constantine; the attention given to church matters, 
particularly Arianism but also church discipline and the promotion of the 
church; the shift in historical perspective (going outside the reign) so that 
Constantius and Arianism is seen as the balancing factor for Constantine 
rather than Julian and paganism; Theophanes” preparedness to indulge in 
argument instead of making simple categorical statements, suggesting 
that Constantine's baptism was still (or again) a live issue. 

To explain these differences is obviously the next task. The main issues, 
in my view, are Theophanes' concern with Arianism and Constantine's 
orthodoxy; the question of Theophanes' sources and particularly the matter 
of his use of a pro-Arian source; and the background of iconoclasm. The 
issues are related. First we need to consider Theophanes' sources. For most 
of the fourth and fifth centuries Theophanes' almost exclusive source is the 
early sixth-century compilation of Theodore Lector. But for the first thirteen 
years of Constantine's reign Theodore Lector is ignored by Theophanes and 
little use is made of him during the first twenty years of the reign, the section 
on which I have concentrated. Admittedly for a number of these years 
Theophanes had apparently no information and consequently left them 
blank. But for the years he does include information, much of that 
information is drawn from a peculiar work by one Alexander the Monk, 
entitled On the Discovery of the True Cross.51 

Or at least Theophanes' great editor, de Boor, gave Alexander the credit 
for being the source. The problem, as Kazhdan has correctly pointed out, 
is that despite a traditional sixth-century date there is no information on 
when Alexander lived. Termini for the work are a citation of a condem- 
nation of Origen made in 543 and a tenth-century manuscript of a Georgian 
translation. Kazhdan wants Alexander to be part of his group of later 
writers with an interest in the legendary Constantine and, while admitting 
that Alexander cannot be placed more precisely than between the sixth and 


31 PG 87.3; Kazh., 199, covers usefully the few salient modern studies. 
32 Kazh., 199-200. 
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ninth century, suggests very tentatively both a date of about 800% and also 
one in the reign of Constantine V (741-75) or earlier.% He is prepared to 
deny that Alexander could be Theophanes' source even though he wants 
to date Alexander before Theophanes.55 ] should in fairness emphasize that 
Kazhdan remains perplexed about the dating of Alexander. Yet here 1 
think it is demonstrable that neither Theophanes nor Alexander the Monk 
used the other directly but rather they were using a common source. For 
there are at least two stories in which a vital detail is omitted by Theophanes 
and Alexander in turn, but found in the other.36 Since elsewhere in these 
stories their treatment is almost word-for-word the same, these details are 
surely proof that they were using a common source either directly or 
indirectly. The same could be said of most, if not all, of the other writers 
whom Kazhdan includes in his group. Kazhdan is assuredly correct in his 
main point that what is significant is the developing interest in the 
Constantine legend shown in the late eighth and ninth centuries. But for 
my purpose de Boor was clearly right in seeing that Theophanes was 
using, if not Alexander the Monk himself, at least a source which Alexander 
and Theophanes had in common. 

Though there are signs of sources in addition to Alexander and Theodore 
Lector, the only one to which attention need be drawn here is Theophanes” 
awareness of a pro-Arian source, which was also used independently by 
the Paschal Chronicle and the Syriac Chronicle of 724.% Theophanes 
includes several incidents (quite aside from Constantine's baptism), where 
it is demonstrable that he is combating an Arian version of events. În 
addition to Constantine's baptism, for which Theophanes states that the 


33 "Were we to assume that Alexander the Monk wrote around 800”, Kazh., 229. 

34 “It is quite plausible to surmise that Alexander the Monk's treatise was compiled at this 
time or at least was used at this time”, 247. Both dates sit oddly with the denial of its use by 
Theoph. after 813 (221). 

35 "We have no evidence that Theophanes used Alexander's text”, Kazh., 221. Kazhdan's 
conclusion is based on the analysis of one passage where Theoph. has omitted Alexander's 
epithets and drawn a phrase from Chron. Pasch. (or, more probably in my view, their common 
Arian source). Changing, the epithets in his source is a feature of Theoph. and it would 
certainly be out of place here to work through the 23 passages of Alexander cited by de Boor 
where Theoph.'s text is the same or almost so. The two texts are closely connected. Who copied 
from whom is a more difficult question and 1 suggest a common source for reasons given below. 

36 At AM5815 Theoph. omits a sentence from the common source, preserved both in 
Alexander, PG 87.3, 4057B, and in Un Bios di Constantini, ed. M. Guidi (Rome, 1908), 334, 1-2, 
which makes sense of the epithet “most gentle' applied to Constantine. At AM5793 Theoph. 
preserves a sentence, essential for the sense, which is omitted by Alexander, who appears not 
to have understood the story. Although the Guidi Bios does contain all the relevant information 
on this occasion, its more ornate language shows beyond reasonable doubt that it is not the 
common source, although it clearly also had access to the common source directly or indirectly. 

37 On the links between Theoph., Chron. Pasch. and the Arian source, see Whitby, Chron. 
Pasch., XVI. 
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deathbed version was an Arian forgery, we have the demonstration of 
Constantine's legitimacy and the denial of Helena's prostitution plus 
further incidents from the reigns of Constantius and Julian. For all of these 
it is usually argued that this Arian source was a late fourth-century chronicle, 
originally written in Syria, which also served as the source for the fifth- 
century Arian historian Philostorgius.58 

Before 1 return to the significance of both the Arian historian and 
Alexander as sources for Theophanes on Constantine, we should perhaps 
first ask why Theophanes rejected the account of the ecclesiastical historians 
in Theodore Lector. Here I suspect there are both general and specific con- 
siderations. În general the point is that the ecclesiastical historians, though 
they appear to us to be providing a suitably favourable view of Constantine, 
did dare to include either criticisms of Constantine or reports which were 
rather lukewarm in their praise. More specifically, the ecclesiastical historians 
did at least allude to Constantine's leanings towards Arianism and agreed 
on the late baptism by an Arian. For a suitable account of Constantine, what 
Theophanes needed was fulsome panegyric. Hence the need for another 
source. Why he failed to turn to Eusebius” Vita Constantini is less clear to 
me, since it is unlikely to have been a question of accessibility. It may have 
been, as Winkelmann has argued, that Eusebius was seen as the champion 
of the iconoclasts* (and Winkelmann also points out how rarely the Vita 
Constantini was used by later hagiographers); or perhaps the ninth-century 
iconodule view that Eusebius was himself tainted with Arianism“ also 
precluded use of his work knowingly as a source, though Theophanes 
himself quite frequently referred to Eusebius favourably. Whatever the 
reason, Theophanes seems to have found in the source he shares with 
Alexander the Monk a much more suitably hagiographic account of the first 
Christian emperor and founder of Constantinople. There still was, however, 
a major problem in that Alexander, like Theodore Lector, also maintained 
the account of Constantine's Arian baptism. The only writer in the whole 
of Byzantine literature ever to mention Alexander was the twelfth-century 
chronicler Glykas, who cites Alexander as the source for Constantine's late 
(Arian) baptism, but rejects this with arguments against Alexander taken 
almost verbatim from Theophanes AM58144! (i.e. that place where 


3% ]. Bidez, in his edition of Philostorgius, actually attempted to reconstruct the Arian 
historian from Chron. Pasch., Theoph. and the Syriac Chronicle of 724. See ]. Bidez rev. F. 
Winkelmann (eds), Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte, GCS (Berlin, 1972), cli—clxiii, 202-241. 

3% F. Winkelmann, "Die Beurteilung des Eusebios von Caesarea und seiner Vita Constantini 
im griechischen Osten', Byzantinische Beitrăge, 1 (Berlin, 1964), 931-120; cf. G. Florovsky, 
“Origen, Eusebius and the Iconoclastic Controversy', Church History 19 (1950), 77-96; M.V. 
Anastos, “The Argument for Iconoclasm as Presented by the Iconoclastic Council”, Late 
Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of A.M. Friend ]r, (Princeton, 1955), 177-88. 

4 pj. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople (Oxford, 1958), 174-—7. 

41 Glykas, Annales, CSHB (Bonn, 1836), 466.20-467.14. 
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Theophanes resorts to argument rather than narrative). It may be asking 
too much of Glykas' scholarship to say that he knew both that Theophanes' 
source was Alexander (or Alexander's source), and that Theophanes, whom 
Glykas generally follows, had attempted to refute him, but some such 
explanation must lie behind Glykas' statements. 

The argument over the late baptism also raises the question of links 
between the common source and the supposed Arian source. The relevant 
facts here are that Alexander (and so presumably the common source) retain 
the correct account of Constantine's late Arian baptism, and that Theophanes, 
in rejecting this in favour of the fictitious early baptism in Rome by Pope 
Silvester, specifically attributes the late baptism to an Arian fiction. It 
seems inherently unlikely that Theophanes would be working with two 
separate sources that supported an Arian interpretation, both apparently 
written in the east (Syria and Jerusalem).%? If we accept the existence of an 
Arian source used by Theophanes and the Chronicon Paschale, as | think we 
have to, then it may well also have been the source for Alexander. That is, 
the Arian source may well have been the common source for Theophanes 
and Alexander.%3 Thus, when Theophanes turned aside from the ecclesi- 
astical historical tradition, he may have been forced into turning to the Arian 
tradition to get a sufficiently favourable account of Constantine. Hence the 
need for putting so much effort into rejecting that account on the critical 
issues of Constantine's leanings towards Arianism and particularly the 
baptism. 

Here we need to consider the propaganda involved in Byzantine 
theological disputes. Kazhdan concludes his survey by hoping 'to have 
demonstrated that the Constantine-legend and the Constantine-vitae were 
not innocuous exercises in the compilation of ancient sources but creative 
propagandistic documents that can be used for the study of the ideological 
strife of the eighth and ninth century'.4 On this point he surely is right, 


4 P. Batiffol, La paix constantinienne et le catholicisme, 4th ed. (Paris, 1929), 91, has argued 
that the so-called Arian historian wrote in Syria, while Alexander's world is clearly limited 
to Jerusalem and Cyprus. 

4% Theoph.'s arrangement of his argument on the baptism at AM5814 supports this. Theoph. 
begins the year with one short sentence asserting the orthodox baptism in Rome by Silvester 
(giving his source “as some say' which may refer to the date or to the baptism). In the next 
sentence, introduced by “those in the East say”, he mentions the late baptism in words identical 
with Alexander's. (At AM5828 “those in the East” is replaced by 'as certain Arian-minded people 
say'.) Theoph. then immediately introduces his own argument rejecting the late Arian baptism 
with “it seems to me more truthful'. Finally he deals with the other Arian slander about 
Constantine's legitimacy and, without mentioning prostitution, defends Helena's reputation. 
For this we do not have Theoph.'s source, but it is worth noting that this Arian material is 
sandwiched between other material in common with Alexander and in a context where 
Theoph. is making considerable use of Alexander or their common source. All this supports 
the notion that the common source was the Arian source. 

4 Kazh., 249. 
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despite his own admission that several of his conclusions are extremely hypo- 
thetical. What Kazhdan has pointed to is the number of aspects of the 
Constantine legend which iconoclasts and iconodules may have used 
against each other as they each set about claiming Constantine for themselves. 
But what Kazhdan has not noticed, or does not draw to our attention, is 
that these are the same issues that had been used in disputes with the Arians 
(the baptism, the appearance of the Cross over Golgotha to Constantius, 
Constantine's (il)legitimacy, whether or not Helena was a prostitute). 
Kazhdan suggests that the iconoclasts disconcerted the iconodules by 
claiming Constantine for themselves. The iconodule answer came, Kazhdan 
hypothesizes, with the intervention of Pope Hadrian and the consequent 
appearance of “the Acts of Silvester... in Byzantium in the 780s as a vehicle 
of papal propaganda and as an anti-lconoclast pamphlet'.% This may well 
be so, but as Kazhdan admits, he has no really clear evidence. What I want 
to stress is that there is much clearer evidence of a long tradition of 
awareness of Arian claims to Constantine. For Theophanes this goes further 
in that we find him tampering with his sources for most of the fourth and 
fifth centuries to introduce an anti-Arian slant.1€ 

What is intriguing is the interest in Arianism in the ninth century. It had 
not been a real issue for several centuries, though Arianism always remained 
the big heresy. But Arianism is debated in the ninth century, and what is 
important is that Arianism somehow got linked to iconoclasm. Since there 
is no genuine link between these heresies, the arguments that associate them 
are necessarily somewhat dubious. But Cyril Mango has shown, in the case 
of Photios' Homilies on Arianism, how determinedly Photios managed to 
argue that iconoclasts were just like Arians in their methods as much as in 
their theology and in the techniques of their leaders.*7 Mango points out 
that “the comparison was [also] drawn by [other] iconodule polemicists of 
the time, for instance the patriarch Nikephoros, who used the comparison 
several times.4 In this general context the iconodule Theophanes” violent 
and desperate attempts to undermine Arian interpretations become more 
understandable and particularly the attempt to rescue Constantine from 
his Arian baptism. 

It has been suggested that both iconodules and iconoclasts turned to 
history for support of the efficaciousness of their position, iconoclasts 


45 Kazh., 248. 

46 This is clearest in his treatment of Valens. For instance at AM5860 (cf. AM5859) he adds 
“illegally”, “illegal”, “impious' and 'unholy” to his source as well as recasting a sentence to transfer 
responsibility from “the orthodox” to Valens. By contrast, in his opening description of 
Theodosios 1 at AM5872, he adds 'admirably capable in war” and “being pious and orthodox'. 

47 C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople: English Translation, Intro- 
duction and Commentary (Washington, D.C., 1958), 239-40. 

48 PG 100.244D, 561A-B, 796C. 
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demonstrating that icon-worship incurred the wrath of God which was 
manifested in military disasters, iconodules pointing to the manifold 
victories which had been gained through powerful icons and relics repelling 
their enemies. There is also the suggestion that the iconoclasts developed 
a rival hagiography of their own. And we know that the iconoclasts 
made much of the power of the True Cross and its importance as a symbol. 
Art historians have pointed out too the increasing attention paid to Helena 
and her link with Constantine. Theophanes' Constantine, | suggest, is part 
of this phenomenon which, by attempting to refute Arian interpretations 
of history, by implication also damns the iconoclasts through this somewhat 
dubious association. Constantine is reclaimed simultaneously from both 
Arians and iconoclasts for the iconodules. 

Malalas' Constantine, though baptized by Silvester early in his reign and 
in Rome, was just a Christian. Theophanes' Constantine had to be an 
orthodox one, anti-iconoclast and anti-Arian. 


% 1. Sevtenko, "Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period”, in A. Bryer and ]. Herrin (eds), 
Iconoclasm (Birmingham, 1977), 113-31. 
% E.g. Leslie Brubaker, below pp. 142, 145, 147-8. 


6. The image of the rightful ruler: Anicia Juliana's 
Constantine mosaic in the church of 
Hagios Polyeuktos* 


Christine Milner 


This discussion arises from the recent and very important work of Martin 
Harrison on the church of Hagios Polyeuktos in Constantinople. The 
foundations of this early sixth-century church were discovered by accident 
in 1960, and subsequently excavated under the direction of Harrison and 
Nezih Firatli. Some of the intricately carved marble blocks found on the 
site contained fragments of an inscription, the complete text of which is 
known only from the Greek Anthology.!These fragments, belonging to a 76- 
line epigram on the church of Hagios Polyeuktos, enabled a positive 
identification of the site, and the evidence was discussed in an article 
published in 1961 by Cyril Mango and Ihor Sevăenko.2 The major archae- 
ological report was published by Harrison in 1986, followed in 1989 by a 
further discussion of the evidence brought to light by the excavation.? 
The church was built some time between 512 and 527,4 by Anicia Juliana, 
the formidable matron whose portrait appears in the dedication miniature 


* This is substantially the text of a paper presented to the British Byzantine Symposium at 
St Andrews in March 1992. 1 am particularly indebted to Martin Harrison for his very helpful 
discussion and encouragement, both in the initial stages of the study, and during and after 
the symposium. | am also grateful for advice and constructive comment on the paper at various 
stages in its development to Cynthia Stallman-Pacitti, Roger Scott, Margaret Riddle, Michael 
Vickers, Lyn Rodley, Leslie Brubaker, Hans Buchwald, Andrew Palmer, Sam Barnish and 
Zaga Gavrilovi€. 

1 API. 10, tr. W.R. Paton, The Greek Anthology, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass.,1960), 
I, 6-11. 

2 C. Mango and 1. Sevzenko, “Remains of the Church of St. Polyeuktos at Constantinople', 
DOP 15 (1961), 243—7. 

3 R.M. Harrison, Excavations at Saraghane in Istanbul. 1: The Excavations, Structures, Archi- 
tectural Decoration, Small Finds, Coins, Bones and Molluscs. (Princeton, 1986); and M. Harrison, 
A Temple for Byzantium. The Discovery and Excavation of Anicia Juliana 's Palace-Church in Istanbul 
(London, 1989). 

1 For the probable dating, see the discussion in Mango and Sevtenko, “Remains', 244-5; 
see also, for the archaeological evidence, Harrison, Saraghane, 111-12. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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of the Vienna Dioscorides.5 Juliana was a woman with impressive credentials, 
being, descended from Theodosius the Great and several later emperors. 
Her husband had been offered the crown during a popular riot in Con- 
stantinople in 512, although he had refused the honour; and her son was 
married to the daughter of Anastasius I. Juliana's consciousness of her 
imperial lineage, and her hopes of founding an immortal dynasty, are 
evident in the verses of the epigram, which was carved in large letters all 
around the nave of the church and outside the narthex. 

This chapter will concentrate on two short sections of the verses. The first 
reads: 


What choir is sufficient to sing the work of Juliana, who, after Constantine, 
embellisher of his Rome, after the holy golden light of Theodosius, and after 
the royal descent from so many forebears, accomplished in a few years a 
work worthy of her family, and more than worthy? She alone has conquered 
time, and surpassed the wisdom of renowned Solomon, raising a temple to 
receive God...6 


(lines 42-9) 
The second group of lines describes what must have been a mosaic: 


There, it is possible to see, over the arch of the court, a great marvel of sacred 
depiction: the wise Constantine, how, escaping the idols, he overcame the god- 
fighting fury, and found the light of the Trinity, by purifying his limbs in water. 


(lines 70—3) 


I want first to consider some of the likely implications of the temple 
reference in the first extract; and then, in the light of that, to put forward 
some suggestions about the mosaic of Constantine's baptism. 

One of the most significant results of the Hagios Polyeuktos excavation 
was Harrison's discovery that the unit of measurement employed by the 
builders was the ancient royal cubit, and that the church's dimensions 
were exactly 100 cubits square.7 From this, and from certain elements of 
the sculptural decoration, he deduced that the church was almost certainly 
modelled on the former temple of Jerusalem; and he noted that Ezekiel's 
temple was described in the Book of Ezekiel as measuring 100 cubits 
square.8 Harrison has, however, chosen not to draw a distinction between 


5 Codex Vindobonensis Med. Gr.1, Fol.6v, Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek. 

6 The translation used for both excerpts is from Harrison, Saraghane, 7. 

7 Harrison, Sarachane, 410, 424 n. 18; and Harrison, A Temple, 137. Harrison notes that the 
cubit was still occasionally in use in early Byzantine Constantinople: A Temple, 137, 146 n. 39. 
See also Theodore Lector (Anagnostes) Historia tripartita, 1.29, ed. G.C. Hansen, GCS (Berlin, 
1971), 14. For further contemporary examples of the cubit as a unit of measurement, see G.W.H. 
Lampe, (ed.), A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1965), 1081, with references to Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, A Christian Topography, X1.22, ed. and tr. W. Wolska-Conus, SC 197 (Paris, 1973), 
vol. 3, 352-3; et al. 

8 Ezekiel 41.13-14. 
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the temple of Ezekiel and the temple of Solomon; and his subsegquent 
discussion of the symbolism of Hagios Polyeuktos emphasizes its reference 
to the Solomonic temple.” He suggests that in imitating Solomon, who was 
the archetypal anointed king, Juliana was making a political and dynastic 
statement which stressed her royal claims. 

Certain changes of emphasis occur, however, if, in interpreting the 
evidence, a distinction is drawn between the two temples: that is, Solomon's 
and Ezekiel's. One reason for drawing such a distinction is that sixth- 
century Christian attitudes to Solomon's temple were somewbhat ambivalent 
— a point which has been made, for example, by Gilbert Dagron.!0 A 
markedly negative view of the temple characterizes some hymns,l! as well 
as the writings of Holy Land pilgrims;1? while contemporary Byzantine 
apocalypses followed Cyril of Jerusalem! in predicting that the temple of 
Jerusalem, whose destruction had been prophesied by Christ,!* would be 
rebuilt by none other than the Antichrist.1” This is perhaps why the builders 
of churches, although they often regarded Solomon as a role model, had 
still to claim that they had surpassed him, and not merely produced a replica 
of his temple.16 Ezekiel's temple, in contrast, had for centuries been 


? Harrison, Sarachane, 410-1, 424 n. 19; and Harrison, A Temple, 137-9. See also R.M. Harrison, 
“The Church of St. Polyeuktos in Istanbul and the Temple of Solomon', in Okeanos, 276-9. 

10 G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire (Paris, 1984), 303-6. 

11 Romanos, On Earthquakes and Fires, str.21-2, ed. P. Maas and C.A. Trypanis, Sancti 
Romani Melodi Cantica. Cantica Genuina (Oxford, 1963), no. 54; On the Entry into Jerusalem, str.15, 
ibid., no. 16. 

12 Cf. Breviarius 6, ed. R.Weber, CCSL 175, 112, where the ruined remains of the temple are 
associated only with the temptation of Christ by Satan. Surviving accounts indicate that for 
most pilgrims in the early Byzantine period, the site of the former temple is no more than a 
curiosity, if indeed they refer to it at all; it is certainly not a “holy place' in the same way as 
other Christian sites, and Wilkinson notes that Christians never used the temple ruins for 
corporate prayer until the time of the Latin kingdom: ]. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims before 
the Crusades (Warminster, 1977), 173. From the time of Constantine, Christians in Jerusalem 
had been deliberately and progressively appropriating the significance of the former temple 
to their own church of the Holy Sepulchre, effectively leaving Temple Mount (from the 
Christian point of view) as denuded of meaning as it was of buildings; on this process, see 
]. Wilkinson, Egeria's Travels to the Holy Land (Jerusalem, 1981), 36-8, 298-310, and R. 
Ousterhout, “The Temple, the Sepulchre, and the "Martyrion” of the Savior', Gesta 29 /1(1990), 
44-53. As both authors rightly point out, however, this process was far from being a simple 
equation of the Holy Sepulchre with the Jewish temple. 

1 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 15.15. De secundo Christi adventu: PG 33.889-92. 

14 Matthew 24.1-2. 

15See P.]. Alexander, The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition, ed. D. de F. Abrahamse (Berkeley, 
1985), 204-6. See also Romanos, On the Second Coming, str.9, ed. Maas and Trypanis, Cantica, 
no. 34. 

16 Some examples are discussed by Averil Cameron in her commentary to Corippus, 
IV.283. See also the kontakion, composed (possibly by Romanos) for the second inaugura- 
tion of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople in 562, str.14, in A. Palmer with L. Rodley,'The 
Inauguration Anthem of Hagia Sophia in Edessa: a New Edition and Translation with 
Historical and Architectural Notes and a Comparison with a Contemporary Constantinop- 
olitan Kontakion', BMGS 12(1988), 143, and Palmer's analysis, 145, 148. 
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favourably — if somewhat abstractly —interpreted by Christian theologians 
as a symbol of the universal church, the place on which the Glory of the 
Lord settled when it departed from Solomon's temple.!7 Ezekiel's famous 
vision of the flight of the cherubim away from Temple Mount and over to 
the new mountain, was interpreted in this way by Eusebius in the early 
fourth century and Jerome in the early fifth, for example.18 

Given these somewhat negative attitudes to Solomon's temple, it would 
be reasonable to conjecture that Juliana may have been attempting to build 
Ezekiel's temple rather than to imitate Solomon's. If this were so, then her 
political and dynastic statement is likely to have been of a rather different 
order, being at once more specific, and more universal, in intent. This is 
not, however, to argue for the exclusion of all reference to Solomon's 
temple. For one thing, Ezekiel's temple itself makes copious reference to 
Solomon's. Moreover, the descriptions of decorative elements in Ezekiel's 
temple are minimal, whereas its measurements are quite obsessively 
recorded. It seems likely then that Juliana, whose taste for variety and 
richness of ornament is clearly demonstrated in what remains of the mosaic 
and sculptural decoration of Hagios Polyeuktos, would have found insuf- 
ficient scope in the repetitive cherubim and palm-tree motifs of Ezekiel's 
temple,!? and that she drew, at least for much of the sculptural programme, 
on the more elaborate scheme of Solomon's temple.20 

Despite some parallels between the two temples, however, only Ezekiel's 
is described in the original sources as measuring 100 cubits square.?! 
Solomon's measured 60 by 20 cubits.22 The dimensions of Ezekiel's temple 
cannot then be arbitrarily applied to Solomon 's. It is of course possible that 


17 Ezekiel 11.22-3; 43.1-5. 

18 Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica, VI.18, tr. W.]. Ferrar, The Proof of the Gospel (New York, 
1920), II, 28-9; Jerome, Letter 108 to Eustochium, 12.2, tr. Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims, 50. Both 
writers figuratively locate the founding of the Christian church on the Mount of Olives, 
which they identify as the “mountain east of the city' in Ezekiel's vision. See also Jerome, 
Commentary on Ezekiel, 111.11.22-3: CCSL 75,125. 

19 Ezekiel 41.18-20, 25-6. These two motifs were dominant also in Solomon's temple (1 Kings 
6.29-35), and constitute one of the many references made by Ezekiel's temple to Solomon's. 

20 1 Kings 7.1351; 2 Chronicles 3-4. The possible links with the decoration of Hagios 
Polyeuktos are discussed by Harrison, Sarachane, 424 n. 19; A Temple, 138-9. 

2 Ezekiel 41.13-14. 

22 1 Kings 6.2-3; 2 Chronicles 3.3-4. Even with the porch included, the dimensions were 
only 70 by 20 cubits. Solomon's temple was measured in standard cubits, not the long or royal 
cubit which is expressly mentioned as the unit of measurement for Ezekiel's temple (Ezekiel 
40.5, 43.13), and which appears to have been also the unit of measurement employed at 
Hagios Polyeuktos (Harrison, as in n. 7; see also his discussion of the possibility that certain 
other dimensions of the building can be expressed in long cubits: A Temple, 138). 
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sixth-century interpretations, perhaps influenced by later Jewish texts,2 
confused the different versions of the temple; but it is more likely that the 
builder of Hagios Polyeuktos was aware of the very different dimensions 
of Solomon's and Ezekiel's temples, and that her decision to build to the 
exact measurements of Ezekiel's indicated a deliberate and quite specific 
intention. It is worth noting here that the 100 cubit square overall dimensions 
of Ezekiel's temple are based on its external, and not its internal, mea- 
surements, because the text clearly states that they include the thickness 
of the walls.24 The 100 cubit square dimensions of Hagios Polyeuktos are 
also measured externally, which differs from the usual Byzantine custom,2 
and would appear to indicate the accuracy with which the plan of this 
particular church reproduced the key elements of the biblical formula. 
The two temples are distinct in more aspects than measurement. Solomon's 
temple had been an actual building in Jerusalem, and could therefore be 
only copied or reproduced. Ezekiel's temple was a visionary one — an ideal 
concept, rather like a Platonic form in blueprint — awaiting the right time. 
It was therefore theoretically possible to build the original. The key to con- 
structing it was to employ the divine measurements: “Son of man, show 
the house to the house of Israel... and let them measure the pattern.” 20 
The required condition was that the people repent and return to 
orthodoxy,27 under the leadership of a new ruler, who would replace the 
unjust and apostate princes of Israel.2 This change of government is crucial 
to the distinction, for whereas Solomon's temple had been an affirmation 
of dynastic continuity by a reigning monarch, Ezekiel's temple was to be 
a catalyst for destruction of the existing order, and creation of the new. Like 
Solomon, however, Ezekiel's figure of the new, just ruler is also the rightful 
ruler: God says to the prophet, “Remove the diadem and take off the crown; 


% The possibilities are Josephus, BJ, V.5.4.207, tr. H.St.]. Thackeray, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 262-3, in which the facade of the enlarged Herodian temple is 
described as 100 cubits broad and 100 high (although the point is made, in the same sentence, 
that the main body of the building behind was narrower by 40 cubits, and that the facade 
formed 'as it were shoulders' extending 20 cubits either side); and Middoth (“Measurements”), 
4.6-7, tr. H. Danby, The Mishnah (London, 1933), 596-7, which gives the Herodian temple 
dimensions as 100 cubits square, but also notes, like Josephus, that the building was “narrow 
behind and broad in front, like a lion'. 

74 Ezekiel 41.13. 

2% See P.A. Underwood, “Some Principles of Measure in the Architecture of the Period of 
Justinian”, CahArch 3 (1948), 64-74; and the discussion of this point in relation to Hagios 
Polyeuktos by C. Mango in his review of Harrison, Saraghane and A Temple, in JRS 81 (1991), 
239. 

26 Ezekiel 43.10. 

27 Ezekiel 43.7-12. 

2 Ezekiel 44.2-3; 45.7-46.18. 
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„.. Iwill overturn, overturn, overturn it,... until he comes whose right it 
is; and 1 will give it him.2 

To attempt the construction of this new age temple in the heart of Con- 
stantinople could be seen, then, as an imperial and dynastic statement 
second to none. Whether such an action would have been directed against 
Justin or Anastasius is not absolutely clear. The dating appears to favour 
the reign of Justin, who was orthodox; but if the church was built before 
518, then a criticism of Anastasius” religious policy may also be implied.% 
In the biblical account, the new order which Ezekiel's temple would 
inaugurate was to be characterized by both political and religious reforms. 
The temple of Solomon had been profaned by unorthodox religious practices: 
sun worship in its outer court, and occult rites in its darkened interiori?! 
hence its abandonment by God, and the need for a new temple in which 
orthodox worship could once again take place. The theme of just versus 
unjust rule is also stressed, with the new order revoking unfair taxes, and 
instituting a system of proper weights and measures.%2 

But perhaps the most distinctive feature of Ezekiel's temple is the spring 
of water which flows out from its foundations beneath the main doors on 
the east side, becoming first a stream and then a deep wide river that gives 
life and healing to all the surrounding land.% The early church, from the 
New Testament on, had interpreted this river as symbolizing the Water of 
Life,5% which soon came to be identified with Christian baptism.55 

Ezekiel's temple, then, is associated with orthodox worship, the emergence 
of the rightful ruler, and the waters of baptism. All three aspects were 
represented in the one mosaic at Hagios Polyeuktos of which we have a 
description: that is, the mosaic depicting the baptism of Constantine the 
Great.36 This was probably situated on the western facade of the church 
or in the narthex,/and is likely to have been a prominent feature of the 


29 Ezekiel 21.25-7. 

30 'The most likely dates for construction are 524-7; on this point, see Harrison, Saraghane, 
111-2; Mango and Sevkenko, 'Remains”, 244-5. On Juliana as a champion of orthodoxy, see 
Theoph., 157-8. 

31 Ezekiel 8.7-16. 

32 Ezekiel 45.9-10. 

3% Ezekiel 47.1-12. 

3 Revelation 22.1-2, 17. On the identification of Ezekiel's river with the “living water 
offered by Christ, see Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel, XIV.47.1-5: CCSL 75, 706-12. 

35 See, for example, the influential early second century Epistle of Barnabas, 11, tr. M. Staniforth, 
Early Christian Writings: The Apostolic Fathers (Harmondsworth, 1968), 208—10, where the tree- 
lined river issuing from Ezekiel's temple is cited as a “foreshadowing of the waters of baptism'. 

36 AP 1.10.70-3. 

37 The exact sense of the last three words of line 70 is somewhat problematical, and has been 
variously rendered: cf. Harrison, Saraghane, 7: 'over the arch of the court“; Paton, The Greek 
Anthology, 11: “above the centre of the porch'; P. Waltz, Anthologie Grecque, I (Paris, 1960),18: 
'sur la voâte du narthex'. 
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building, as it is the only pictorial mosaic even recorded in the epigram. 
The most obvious function of an image of Constantine was to associate 
Juliana with him as a builder of churches — a parallel reinforced by the 
epigram.%8 But the baptism of the first Christian emperor is a theme 
peculiarly apposite to the temple of Ezekiel. For it is in Ezekiel's temple 
(and not Solomon's) that the rightful ruler leads his people from idolatry 
to orthodoxy; and it is from Ezekiel's temple (and not Solomon's) that the 
Water of Life flows out to restore the land. 

The baptism depicted here was almost certainly the mythical Roman one; 
and if so, this may be the earliest recorded eastern example of the orthodox 
version of the story, which probably originated in the west, in the fifth 
century, in the apocryphal Acts of Silvester. According to the epigram, the 
mosaic made reference to Constantine's conversion and his victory over 
pagan forces — probably Maxentius and his army. But, most significantly, 
it depicted Constantine finding “the light of the Trinity” in baptism. This 
can hardly be the historical baptism by Eusebius of Nicomedia,“ as the Arian 
heresy amounted to a denial of trinitarian dogma. It was clearly orthodox 
baptism depicted here; and as the event is linked to the emperor's conversion, 
which suggests a Roman context, it is likely that the mosaic showed the 
mythical baptism by Silvester. 

Particular details of the epigram also appear to indicate a reference to 
the Silvester legend. First, the statement that Constantine found “the light 
of the Trinity” suggests the divine light that is said to have shone upon the 
emperor when the pope baptized him. Second, the claim that Constantine 
“purified his limbs” in the waters of baptism, may imply his miraculous cure 
from leprosy on that occasion.Îl And, in addition, the date assigned by legend 
to Constantine's orthodox baptism was the year 324. It is perhaps no 
coincidence that the most likely date for the start of the construction of Hagios 
Polyeuktos is the year 524.% 

The epigram does not indicate what form the mosaic took, although it 
implies that the baptism was the focus of the composition. But the baptism 
may have been the culminating element in a trio of images, as it was for 
example in the much later Stavelot Triptych.% The left wing of this triptych 


58 AP [.10. 42-7. 

3 For the dating of the different versions of the Acts of Silvester, see the discussions by F.C. 
Conybeare, “The Date of Moses of Khoren”, BZ 10 (1901), 489-504; and “The Relation of the 
Paschal Chronicle to Malalas', BZ 11 (1902), 400. 

40 Eus., VC, IV.61-4, ed. F. Winkelmann, GCS 1,2 (Berlin, 1975); Jerome, Chronicle, ed. R. 
Helm, GCS (Eus.VII) (Berlin, 1956). 

41 This point is made by Mango and Sevzenko, “Remains”, 245 n. 14., as evidence that the 
mosaic probably followed the version of the Silvester legend. 

42 See n. 30. 

43 Now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. For discussion and illustrations of this 
work, see W. Voelkle, The Stavelot Triptych. Mosan Art and the Legend of the True Cross (New 
York, 1980). 
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contains three enamel roundels, which read in chronological order from 
bottom to top, and depict the same three events in Constantine's life as 
Juliana's mosaic apparently did: the emperor's conversion, his battle against 
Maxentius (who is here named), and his baptism by Silvester (who is also 
named). 

Although the iconography of the triptych wings is typically western,44 
there is an intriguing possibility that the twelfth-century abbot who com- 
missioned this work had actually seen Juliana's ancient mosaic, as he is 
known to have been in Constantinople on a diplomatic mission in 1155, 
when the church was probably still standing.* The recent excavations 
have indicated that at least some of the figured mosaic in this church 
survived the period oficonoclasm,4€ but as almost all such fragments were 
discovered in the area of the apse (which is unlikely to have been the 
location of the Constantine mosaic), it is perhaps more reasonable to suggest 
that the abbot had seen the marble panel near the entrance to the church, 
where the lines of the epigram describing the mosaic — being “outside the 
narthex, to the right of the entrance" — would at least have been accessible. 
This hypothesis is made more plausible by the fact that Abbot Wibald, who 
was a keen reader of the classics, had a Greek maxim from the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi inscribed next to his own name over the door of his 
monastery church in Corvey; and it is difficult to resist the picture of the 
elderly abbot visiting the semi-derelict church during his time in Con- 
stantinople, and noting down parts of the epigram. His inspiration, if 
indeed it did come from Juliana's church, may of course have been indirect, 
via the Greek Anthology. 

Assuming the mosaic did survive the depredations of iconoclasm, it is 
possible that the lunette mosaic of the Virgin and Child with Justinian and 
Constantine, placed in the tenth century over the imperial entrance to the 
narthex of Hagia Sophia, was put there partly in response to Juliana's 
image of Constantine at Hagios Polyeuktos, which may have seemed an 
unfortunate location for an imperial image. The Hagia Sophia lunette, 
which quite unequivocally pairs Constantine with Justinian, the builder of 
that church, would have effectively nullified the old association between 
Constantine and Juliana which her mosaic had implied and her inscription 
had claimed. The words of that inscription also stated that Juliana had 


44 The centre panel of the triptych, however, houses two smaller triptychs which are 
eleventh- or twelfth-century Byzantine reliquaries of the True Cross, made probably in Con- 
stantinople. 

%5 Harrison (A Temple, 142-3) notes that the structure did not collapse before the end of the 
twelfth century. 

4 Harrison, Saraghane, 1834. 

47 The position of the different parts of the epigram in the church is indicated by marginal 
scholia in Palatinus 23; see the discussion by Mango and Sevenko, “Remains”, 245-6. 
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'conquered time . Although the reality of Byzantine politics was to make 
this a hollow claim within Juliana's own lifetime, the construction of this 
church to the dimensions of Ezekiel's temple was an ambitious and idio- 
syncratic undertaking, which drew upon history, legend and prophecy — 
and manipulated all three — in order to make its quite revolutionary 
statement. It seems to have been an attempt, not only to materialize, but 
also to appropriate, the great abstract ideal temple of early Christian 
theology. Within such a heightened context, the Constantine mosaic must 
have functioned as an ideal yet accessible image of the rightful ruler, at once 
imperial, orthodox, and victorious. 


7. Images for emperors in late antiquity: 
a search for New Constantine 


Michael Whitby 


Tiberius both as Caesar (574-8) and Augustus (578-82) employed the 
appellation “New Constantine”, resurrecting a name that together with 
cognates had been absent from the eastern throne for over two centuries.] 
John of Ephesus records that he acquired the name in December 574 when 
the deranged Justin II adopted Tiberius and proclaimed him Caesar: after 
a long exhortation about the behaviour of emperors, Justin clothed Tiberius 
in imperial apparel and said, 'Henceforth your name will be called 
Constantine, for the reason that in you the reign of Constantine the Great 
will be renewed.'2 John's information about this occasion was derived 
from official records, so that although other contemporary or near-con- 
temporary versions of Justin's words do not continue as far as this allusion 
to Constantine there is no reason to doubt that Justin said approximately 
this. Corroboration of what was preserved in official records is provided 
by Chronicon Paschale: “Justin Augustus fell ill and made Tiberius Caesar, 
renaming him Constantine.'4 Thereafter Justin's and Tiberius” joint titulature 
preserved the appellation “New Constantine”, and Tiberius in legislation 
also used the term.” In an attempt to assess what was intended, if anything, 


! In the west the usurper Constantine controlled Britain, Gaul and Spain from 407 to 411; 
Orosius, ed. C. Zangemeister, CSEL 5 (1882), VII.40.4, noted the significance of the name in 
his claim to the throne. 

2 lohannis Ephesini Historiae Ecclesiasticae Pars Tertia ed. and tr. E.W. Brooks, CSCO 106, Scr.Syri 
54-55 (Louvain, 1935-6), [Il.5. 

3 For discussion of the versions, see Averil Cameron, 'An Emperor's Abdication', BS| 37 
(1976), 1617, and Michael Whitby, The Emperor Maurice and His Historian (Oxford, 1988), 227-9. 

4 Chron.Pasch. 689; Whitby, Chron. Pasch., 138. 

5 Inscription from Corinth of a probable acclamation: D. Feissel and A. Philippidis-Braat, 
TM 9 (1985), 282 (no. 18) with other references. Tiberius” law of 581 on 4omus divinae: text ed. 
M. Kaplan in TM 8 (1981), 237-45. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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by this Constantinian reference 1 shall first survey the range of secular images 
used by or applied to rulers in late antiquity (fourth to sixth centuries): a 
wide range of imperial prototypes was available, and the specific signifi- 
cance of Constantine must be assessed in this context. 

Comparisons with previous rulers were always a convenient and effective 
method of defining, advertising, and perhaps also influencing, the character 
and style of individual emperors whose particular personality was a matter 
of recurrent concern for all who dealt, directly or indirectly, with late- 
Roman rulers.€ Such comparisons could be statements of intent from an 
emperor, '] will be as just as Marcus Aurelius and as successful in war as 
Trajan”, hints about a preferred image, '] want you to see me as... , or exhor- 
tations applied to the emperor, “] think you should be rather more like... 
They provided a perspective, a comprehensible standard of reference for 
making the jud gements that were repeatedly necessary.” Their usefulness 
within the basilikos logos was noted by Menander Rhetor, who recommended 
comparisons on specific aspects or qualities and the overall nature of a reign: 
predecessors should be admired, not criticized, but perfection was naturally 
granted to the present incumbent.& 

Success for a comparison and its message depended upon a common body 
of knowledge. An image could be too recherche, a point made by Pacatus 
addressing Theodosius Lin 388/9: allusions to Pirithous, the Phocian youth, 
Pinthias and Damon are dismissed: 'Get away with you, boastful antiquity, 
and parade your exemplars celebrated in innumerable works of literature.'? 
Such abstruse allusions could be culled from a handy collection of 
exemplars;10 for most of the audience they were sound, not substance. 
Pacatus was being deliberately extreme, but his critique of inappropriate 
images highlights antiquity and literature as factors in determining what 
was appropriate. In general, age lent respectability to a comparison, and 
Ammianus specifically commented when in 354 Constantius II appealed 
to Tetrarchic practice while attempting to persuade the Caesar Gallus to 
obey his summons.!! Recent comparisons were most natural within a 
family,12 but overall it was unhelpful to parade an immediate predecessor 


SI would disagree here with the perceptive discussion of panegyric in Sabine G. MacCormack, 
Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1981), 7. 

7 Cf. John Matthews, The Roman Empire of Ammianus (London, 1989), 243. 

8 Men.Rhet., II. 376-7 pp. 90-92. 

9 Ed. R.A.B. Mynors, XII Panegyrici Latini (Oxford, 1964) 17.1; tr. C.E.V. Nixon, TTH 
(Liverpool, 1987). 

10 C£. R.P.H. Green, The Works of Ausonius (Oxford, 1991), 657, commenting on Ep. 23.19-22. 

11 Res Gestae, ed. and tr. J.C. Rolfe, Loeb (London, 1936-9), XIV.11.10. 

12 Ausonius, thanking, Gratian for the consulship in 379, introduced Gratian's father 
Valentinian as a model for imperial oratory (Gratiarum Actio 15.68: surely as an example of 
powerful speaking, since the forceful Roman republican orators Sulpicius and Gracchus are 
also mentioned); Valentinian's other qualities are also reviewed. 
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asa standard of excellence that might be thought to overshadow the current 
ruler: older exemplars were safer. Recent examples tended to be used in 
very specific circumstances, or else negatively, the type of comparison 
condemned by Menander.!5 

The significance of literature in formulating comparisons is made explicit 
by Ausonius when addressing Gratian,14 where Xenophon is introduced 
as author of the Cyropaedia because he would discover in Gratian the 
qualities lacking in Cyrus: thus not only is Gratian better than the ideal 
classical literary model for a ruler but his fame will be secured by Ausonius 
just as Xenophon had done for Cyrus. Literature, especially history, provided 
a wealth of comparisons; a good example of their exploitation occurs in 
Procopius of Gaza's panegyric of Anastasius. Here a range of classical 
Greek figures is paraded: the Spartan generals Lysander and Pausanias as 
warmnings against pride in the great, Philip of Macedon for the folly of 
brutal conquest, the Athenians Aristides and Peisistratus as incentives to 
justice. The speech culminates with the presentation of Anastasius as a new 
Agesilaus, a ruler who obeyed the laws and brought peace to his world 
through subjugation of barbarians,15 a conception which originates, via 
Plutarch's biography, in the panegyric by Agesilaus' contemporary 
Xenophon.15 

Such comparisons had always been a basic part of classical rhetoric, and 
similar historical mixtures can be found in the fourth-century Latin 
panegyrics where orators (Hortensius, Lucullus), generals (Scipio Africanus), 
political leaders (Valerius Corvinus), and dynasts (Marius, Sulla, Caesar) 
from the Roman republic rub shoulders with a magnificent seven “good 
emperors', Augustus, Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius.!7 Not all these names can have had much meaning (even the 
learned might have forgotten Valerius Corvinus), and the Republican list 
can be greatly extended, but their function was primarily to enhance the 
intellectual atmosphere of an occasion. Some historical models, however, 
were expected to be familiar and the most frequently used comparisons 
are likely to have had the widest resonance: from Greek history Alexander 
the Great (certainly a two-edged comparison), and among Roman emperors 


15 For example, Mamertinus used Constantius as a foil for Julian's achievements as Caesar 
in Gaul (XII Pan.Lat.); he was addressing an audience in Constantinople largely composed of 
beneficiaries of Constantius' patronage when it might have been difficult to evade the 
comparison. 

14 Grat.Act. 15.69. 

15Ed. and tr. A. Chauvot, Procope de Gaza, Priscien de Cesarte, Panâgyriques de l'empereur Anastase 
ler (Bonn, 1986), 26. The educated listener might have perceived exhortation or admonition 
in this assemblage, as well as the expected panegyric. 

16 Otherallusions presuppose knowledge of Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plutarch 
and Arrian, among others. 

17 All these occur in either Ausonius, Grat.Act. or Pacatus. 
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Trajan the warrior and Marcus Aurelius the just administrator. Thus Julian 
presented himself as a new Marcus in civilian matters (appearance, 
philosophy) and a new Alexander in war. Themistius, praising Valens in 
369, claimed that his good and everlasting reputation “'continually renews 
the reign of Augustus, keeps Trajan from growing old, and revives Marcus 
Aurelius each day; among whom I would like our king to be numbered.'18 
Historical comparisons were integral to the rhetoric of renewal. 

This overview is intended merely to illustrate an obvious fact that late- 
Roman rulers and their panegyrists could exploit a wide range of models; 
variety was important, especially for the mobile fourth-century emperors 
who had to present themselves in a range of secular or religious, civilian 
or military, roles with different images appropriate for different occasions. 
Comparisons from late antiquity are notably rare. Full appreciation of the 
significance of such models required some knowledge of the classical 
literary heritage. So far I have considered methods of communication and 
presentation within the educated elite, but the need for standards of 
comparison and the relevance of renewal were comprehended more widely: 
for example at Anastasius” accession in 491 the crowd in the Constantino- 
ple Hippodrome chanted, among much else, Țust like Marcian, so may you 
rule."19 The crowd perhaps lacked the historical vision of the educated elite, 
and hence preferred a more recent and better known example, but the 
comparison had point. It seems that the people wanted a Chalcedonian 
emperor, perhaps in reaction to the less committed stance of Zeno: they 
were ensuring that Anastasius knew what they expected, even if their 
expectations of a new Marcian were to prove totally misguided.20 

Accessions were occasions when both the audience might expect, or 
demand, a change of character in the new emperor and the new emperor 
himself would wish to stamp his persona on proceedings and demonstrate 
that some things had changed. A new imperial image might assume a 
number of specific forms, but almost inevitably a new reign was a chance 
to introduce a golden age. The crowds chanting at Leo I in 457 cried out, 
“Reigning over a new golden age, may your reign be fortunate for us.'2! A 
century later the same point is made in literary form by Corippus when 
depicting the accession of Justin II: the people chant, “The iron age has now 
gone and the golden age is rising in your time, Justin, hope of the city and 


18 Oration (ed. G. Downey, Leipzig 1964) VIII.173 (115b-c, Dindorf); tr. by D. Moncur in P. 
Heather and ]. Matthews, The Goths in the Fourth Century, TTH (Liverpool, 1991), 30. Theodosius 
I was even presented as a descendant of Trajan (Claudian, 1V Cons. 18-20; tr. M. Platnauer, 
Loeb [London 1922]). 

19 DC, 1.92 (Reiske). 

20 Other chants on this occasion are more standard: the need for a pious and Christian 
emperor, and requests for uncorrupt officials and the expulsion of informers. 

21 DC, 1.91 (Reiske). 
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the world... ”; the senate pray, 'may the world flourish in blessedness... 
The ancient fasti restore a new age; you have renewed the ancient age of 
Augustus Caesar, but yours is more famed and greater.' And Justin in his 
address to the Hippodrome crowd promised renewal, so that renewal was 
being emphasized on all sides.22 Justin II's strategy in portraying himself 
both as very close to “father” Justinian whose deeds he will preserve,2 but 
also as very different from him in, for example, the matter of paying bills 
has been thoroughly examined 2 but there is no suggestion that Constantine 
was among, the renovatory images that Justin wished to evoke.2 

In this respect Justin II was not untypical, because within the sequence of 
well-recorded accession ceremonies in late antiquity, there is only one 
occasion when Constantine is mentioned: at Justin I's accession, to succeed 
Anastasius in 518, the Hippodrome crowd chanted among other acclama- 
tions, '“Abundance for the oikoumene; as you have lived, so may you reign; 
abundance for the state; heavenly father, save the world. Justin Augustus, 
youare victorious; many years for the new Constantine... '26 The uniqueness 
ofthis mention of Constantine may be accidental, since the record of chants 
on these occasions is never absolutely complete, but it seems that Constantine 
wasnotin fact a prominent component of ceremonial vocabulary at accessions. 
In 518 it may have been Constantine's fame as the creator of orthodoxy at 
Nicaea which prompted this application to Justin: the people hoped for the 
re-establishment of peace within the eastern church, after the turmoil caused 
in Constantinople by Anastasius” Monophysite inclinations.27 

In late antiquity there was a decided rhythm of renewal, as emperors or 
their panegyrists proclaimed fresh starts, golden ages, or the revival of the 
good old days, but Constantine had not yet become a regular, or the 
dominant, part of this rhetoric. This prompts consideration of problems that 
made the image of Constantine awkward to exploit, or perhaps confined 
its easiest application to certain specific contexts or categories of user. One 
factor is the hostility of pagan authors, which might influence educated 
perceptions:28 Julian's Caesars is perhaps an extreme case, with Constantine 


2 Corippus, IIl.76-82; IV.132-41; 11.345-53. 

2 Corippus, I1.126-8. 

24 See Cameron's commentary on Corippus, especially the discussion of passages in n. 22 
above. 

25 The only conceivable Constantinian allusion in Justin's family or actions is the fact that 
his wife Sophia's niece was called Helena, but this is excessively tenuous. 

2 DC, 1.93 (Reiske). 

7 Ecclesiastical harmony seems a more likely explanation for the chant than a specific desire 
for a Chalcedonian emperor, for which “New Marcian” was more relevant. 

% There is discussion of fourth-century attitudes to Constantine in G. Fowden, “Constantine's 
Porphyry Column: the Earliest Literary Allusion'”, JRS 81 (1991), 119-31, though | am not 
convinced that intellectual hostility mirrored the opinions of the citizens of Constantinople 
(130-31): there were riots when Constantine's burial arrangements were altered, and the 
chanting to Justin in 518 implies that the populace saw benefits in a 'new Constantine”. 
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coming, out at the bottom of a fashion parade of emperors and being 
consoled by Pleasure, Incontinence and Christ, but that Constantine's 
literary status was still problematic in the sixth century is suggested by 
Evagrius' determination to respond to the criticisms of Zosimus.% There 
were disincentives to using Constantine as a model, and even among 
Christians, where Constantine's reputation was at its strongest, there was 
cause for doubt in some quarters. Thus in sixth-century Italy, Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth adopted as imperial models Trajan and Valentinian, and he 
was addressed as such by the Roman populace in the circus.9! For the Arian 
Theodoric Constantine was the wrong religious flavour, and his Constan- 
tinopolitan associations may also have been unwelcome — Valentinian, a 
solid western military man, a dedicated administrator, and a man with more 
neutral Christological convictions was a better late-antique prototype. 

Criticism could also come from secular quarters. Themistius, in his 
panegyric of Valens in 369, included oblique criticism of the house of 
Constantine: “Many of those of royal birth who receive the sceptre from 
three generations make their subjects long for the barbarians.'%2 John Lydus 
emphasized the damaging effects of Constantine's changes in Danubian 
frontier policy on imperial security and prosperity: “the treasury was 
deprived of Scythia and Moesia and the tribute from them because the 
barbarians from beyond the Ister were overrunning Europe since no-one 
opposed them.'% Lydus claimed that this caused increases in taxation and 
contributed to the decline in the prestige of the praetorian prefecture, 
whereas Justinian receives credit for restoring the Danube frontier, hence 
rectifying the Constantinian mistake: “for not only did he emulate Trajan 
in military exploits, but he surpassed Augustus himself in piety towards 
God and moderation of behaviour, Titus in nobility, and Marcus in 
wisdom.'% Justinian's attitude to legislation also suggests a less respectful 
attitude to Constantine than has been claimed for Theodosius II:5 Justinian's 
codification of Roman law went right back to Hadrian, references to Marcus 
Aurelius indicate that he was the favoured legal predecessor for Justinian, 
and Justinian contributed to the reversal of the Constantinian lack of 
interest in private law.56 


29 Caesars, tr. W.C. Wright, Loeb (London, 1913), 336a-b. 

3% Ecclesiastical History , ed. ]. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1898), 1[1.40-41; discussion 
by Pauline Allen, Evagrius Scholasticus the Church Historian (Louvain, 1981), 159-61. 

3 A. Val, 12.60. 

32 Oration VIII.173 (115c, Dindorf), with Heather and Matthews, Goths 30 n. 53: Julian had 
three generations of imperial ancestors. 

3 De Magistratibus, tr. A.C. Bandy (Philadelphia, 1983), 111.40; cf. also 11.10, 111.31, 33. 

3 De Mag. 11.28. 

35 See the contribution of Jill Harries to this volume. 

3 T. Honor6, Tribonian (London, 1978), 79; 37-9. 
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In view of such critical, or qualified, attitudes, one might wonder why 
any ruler should want to be a new Constantine, but there were also strong 
positive aspects to his reputation. First his religious standing. For non-Arians 
Constantine was a suitable model to apply to an emperor. At Chalcedon 
in 451 the empress Pulcheria was hailed as a new Helena, while her husband 
Marcian was acclaimed as a new Constantine and could be addressed in 
correspondence as “the most pious and Christ-loving Marcian, the new 
Constantine”. It was natural for bishops in the context of a doctrinal council 
to recall the example of Constantine at Nicaea. An individual bishop 
who associated Constantine with an emperor in favourable terms is Ambrose 
in his Oration on the death of Theodosius in 395: the heaven to which 
Theodosius ascends contains Constantine and Helena, as well as Theodosius” 
former colleague Gratian whose murder Theodosius has avenged.% This 
same triangular relation of bishop or ecclesiastical figure, current ruler, and 
Constantine can be paralleled in the sixth century: Justin II's gift of a relic 
of the Holy Cross to Radegund in Gaul provoked the composition of a 
fulsome hymn by Venantius Fortunatus in which Justin is the new 
Constantine and his wife Sophia the new Helena.” Pope Gregory also 
applied Constantinian allusions to rulers: the empress Leontia, wife of 
Phocas, is indirectly linked to Helena in 603,4 as is Bertha the queen of the 
Angles, while Gregory alludes to Constantine only in letters to rulers, to 
Maurice in Constantinople and to Adelbert king of the Angles.4! So an eccle- 
siastical context, perhaps specifically a western ecclesiastical context, was 
one appropriate background for a Constantinian reference. 

Another context in which Constantine could easily be introduced in 
references to rulers was in connection with his city Constantinople. The 
anniversary celebrations for the foundation as described in Malalas and the 
Chronicon Paschale included an explicit act of public devotion in the 
Hippodrome to an image of Constantine, and this part of the ceremony seems 
to have continued down to the reign of Theodosius 1.% The link was voiced 


37 Ed. E. Schwartz, ACO, II, 1-2, 351; 311.40; cf. also the chants at Justin I's accession. 
Marcian's link with Constantine might, though, have degraded the image among opponents 
in the immediate aftermath of Chalcedon. 

3% De Obitu Theodosii , ed. O.Faller, CSEL 73 (1955), 30. 

% Venantius Appendix 2, Ad Iustinum et Sophiam Augustos , ed. F. Leo, MGH Auct.Ant. IV 
(Berlin, 1881) 67-8; for discussion, see Averil Cameron, “The Early Religious Policies of Justin 
II”, in The Orthodox Churches and the West, ed. D. Baker, SCH 13 (1976), 51-67, at 57-9, repr. in 
eadem Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium (London, 1981), X; also ].W. George, 
Venantius Fortunatus, A Poet in Merovingian Gaul (Oxford, 1992), 62-7. 

40 Register, ed. P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, MGH Epistolae 1-2 (Berlin, 1887-9), XII1.42; 
indirect association since it is mediated through the person of Pulcheria *who for her piety 
was called a new Helena in the Acts of Chalcedon'. 

41 Reg. X1.35; V.36; XL.37. 

42 Mal., 321-2; Chron.Pasch. 529-30, with Whitby, Chron.Pasch. 18 n. 56. 
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by the Hippodrome crowd in their reaction to the building works of the 
prefect Cyrus of Panopolis under Theodosius II by chanting;: “Constantine 
built, Cyrus rebuilt; put them in the same place, Augustus.'% The responses 
of the leading participants were not surprising: Cyrus desperately tried to 
evade this excessive demonstration of popular support with its implica- 
tions of imperial status, while Theodosius soon found an excuse to remove 
Cyrus from office and relegate him to the bishopric of Cotyaeum. 

One aspect of both these applications of Constantinian imagery, the 
religious and building, is that it is outsiders who apply the comparison to 
emperors, rather than emperors who exploit the comparison to shape their 
own image. Theodosius II seems to have respected certain aspects of the 
image of Constantine, 4 and was determined to prevent anyone beyond the 
imperial family from appropriating Constantine's heritage, but it is less clear 
that he intended to project himself as a new Constantine. Justin | was 
acclaimed by the people as a new Constantine, but he did not exploit this 
archetype as a method of presenting himself: for example when his wife 
Lupicina was given a name more suitable for an empress, Euphemia was 
chosen rather than a Constantinian name such as Helena or Constantina. 
Justinian was enthusiastic for renewal and regeneration, but there is no sign 
that he attempted to annex the Constantinian past: this is true even for his 
building works, where the enforced reconstruction of central Constan- 
tinople after the Nika Riot might have prompted thoughts of a new 
Constantine.45 

This leaves Tiberius the New Constantine as something of an anomaly. 
There is no indication why Justin II, whose mental health had been impaired 
after the Persians captured Dara in December 573, decided to give 
Constantine's name to his new colleague. Justin was interested in promoting 
reunion in the eastern church,4% and Tiberius acquired a reputation for 
resisting incitements to persecute,47 so that Constantine's religious asso- 
ciations might have been relevant, but there is no mention of doctrinal issues 
in Justin's speech of advice to Tiberius. One possibility is that Tiberius was 
already called Tiberius Constantine, in which case Justin was merely 
responding to an obvious stimulus and emphasizing a more propitious 
imperial name than his first-century homonym. This hypothesis would be 
strengthened if Tiberius” elder daughter was called Constantina from birth, 


49 Mal, 361. 

44 See the contribution of Jill Harries to this volume. 

45 In Procopius” Buildings the rare allusions to Constantine are somewhat offhand: De aed. 
1V.7.7, the fort of Daphne on the north bank of Danube was built by Constantine who had 
once been Roman emperor; V.2.3, Justinian reconstructs Helenopolis in Bithynia, built by 
Constantine in honour of his mother, to respect the sanctity of the ancestor of the empire. 

46 Cameron, “Early Religious Policies'. 

47 John of Ephesus Eccl.Hist. 111.12. 
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sometime in the 5605, since this would suggest that Constantine was a family 
name. But this is uncertain in that Evagrius and John of Ephesus record 
that the daughter was originally called Augusta, only being renamed 
Constantina in 582 when on his deathbed Tiberius betrothed her to his 
successor Maurice, to whom the emperor's other name Tiberius was 
granted.%8 Augusta is attested, albeit rarely, as a lady's name in late 
antiquity, but it might be thought presumptuous for a father in court circles 
to choose it for his child.% If such scepticism is apposite, John and Evagrius 
could have followed a contemporary report that garbled the apparent 
double renaming effected as Tiberius distributed elements of his name to 
daughter and son-in-law:5! perhaps what the elder daughter received in 
582 was the title Augusta.5? 

Regardless of the truth of this hypothesis, it remains to be considered to 
what extent Tiberius, after being addressed by Justin as a new Constantine, 
presented himself in Constantinian terms or regarded Constantinian 
imagery as important in his reign. The evidence is by no means over- 
whelming. When in 578 it was thought appropriate to give his wife Ino a 
new name as empress, Anastasia was preferred to Helena with its Con- 
stantinian overtones,% and the name he chose to pass on to his successor 
Maurice was Tiberius. In terms of actions with “Constantinian” overtones, 
the Persian war has been suggested because Tiberius supposedly saw this 
as a religious crusade.** But this was a conflict which Tiberius inherited 
from Justin, and the basic characteristic of his attitude to these campaigns 
was a desire to achieve a stable peace on reasonable terms, as is repeatedly 
stressed in the detailed accounts of negotiations in Menander Protector. 
There is no indication anywhere that Tiberius viewed this fighting as a vital 
Christian campaign against unbelievers who must be crushed and converted. 

Coinage is a more hopeful area for investigation, in that the reverse of 
Tiberius” gold coins was decorated with a large cross, either on four steps 
oron a globe.” This was an innovation, since Justinian's gold coinage had 


4 John IIl.47, V.13; Evagrius, V.22. 

4 Once each in PLRE 1 & II; no examples in PLRE III. 

5 Tiberius” family was, however, inconspicuous until 578. If Augusta really was the 
daughter's name, this might explain the hostility displayed towards Tiberius” female relatives 
by the “proper' Augusta Sophia (John of Ephesus I[1[.10, 23). 

51 Evagrius” information about Constantinople was rarely precise (for an exception, see 
Whitby, Maurice, 109), and John's narrative is notoriously confused. However, their coincidence 
indicates that this story was in circulation. 

52 For what it is worth Pope Gregory when writing to the empress appears to treat 
Constantina as the name and Augusta as the title (e.g. IV.30, V.39). 

53 John of Ephesus Eccl.Hist. IIL.9. 

4 A. Grabar, L'iconoclasme byzantin (Paris, 1984), 334. 

55 Ed. and tr. R.C. Blockley (Liverpool, 1985), fr. 20.2; 23.8; 26.1; though note procrastina- 
tion in 18.4, while rebuilding his armies. 

5 Grabar, L'iconoclasme, 34-5. 
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a figure of victory plus a cross, or a crossed globe, or a Chi-Rho symbol; 
Justin II had retained the victory on the fractional gold coins, but his solidus 
had a seated figure of Constantinople. On all these coins the basic slogan 
is the same, “Victory of the Augusti'.57 Whether this change should be seen 
as Constantinian propaganda, or could have been perceived as such by con- 
temporaries, is less certain: John of Ephesus explained it as a reaction to 
misinterpretations of Justin's coin designs as representations of Venus,s8 
with no mention of any Constantinian angle. 

One other area of Tiberius” actions where imitation of Constantine might 
be seen is his charity: Tiberius was notorious for a generosity that exhausted 
slender imperial resources, and Constantine too had been praised in the 
ecclesiastical historians for his benefactions. There might be a connection 
here, and the story of his remission of the four solidi impost on the Con- 
stantinopolitan bread ration describes this as the bread of emperor 
Constantine, but this was a common way of alluding to the distribution; 
other stories about his donations, which include justifications by Tiberius 
for his lavishness against criticisms from the empress Sophia, do not 
mention the possible Constantinian precedent.% 

Except perhaps for his coinage, the image of “New Constantine” does not 
appear specially important for Tiberius, and contemporaries did not notice 
any allusions that there may have been. The image was not retained by 
Maurice. Maurice's gold coinage reverted to the standard pre-Tiberian 
design for the solidus and half-solidus, though the cross was retained on the 
reverse of the one-third fraction.6 When naming his children, Maurice seems 
to have avoided Constantinian names: for his eldest child the factions in 
the circus proposed Justinian and Theodosius, the latter being accepted 
because this was the first imperial heir to be born in the purple since 
Theodosius II, son of Arcadius.6l Maurice had eight more chances to 
introduce a Constantinian reference, but preferred Tiberius, Peter, Paul, 
Justin, Justinian, Anastasia, Theoctiste and Cleopatra.62 

For Constantine as an imperial model the breakthrough came in the 
seventh century with Heraclius: his eldest son was named Constantine, and 
the Heraclian author of Chronicon Paschale gave more attention to Constantine 
than had Malalas,% and used him more prominently in the dating calcu- 


57 See descriptions in W. Wroth, Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum (London, 
1908). 

58 Eccl.Hist. IIL.14. 

59 Bread: John of Ephesus [11.14 with CTh 14.17.10, CJ 11.25.1; Evagrius V.13; John of 
Ephesus [11.11. 

60 See Wroth, Coins. 

$! John of Ephesus V.14. 

52 Names in Chron.Pasch., 693. 

5 "This does not emerge clearly from Kazh. 
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lations that adorn his work.5 For Heraclius the resonances of Constantine 
as the Christian who came out of the west to overthrow eastern persecutors, 
reunite the Roman empire, and promise to extend Christianity to Persia 
may all have been potent factors. There may also have been a dearth of 
alternative images: the campaigning Trajan might have been possible, but 
was un-Christian; among Christian emperors, Maurice was too recent and 
problematic, Justinian's reputation too mixed on religious and secular 
grounds, especially perhaps for a rebel from Africa, while Theodosius 
would have recalled Maurice's son whom many believed to be alive and 
supported by the invading Persians. An imperial image was still a potent 
symbol, and an earthly predecessor was an essential counterpart to the Virgin 
in heaven:6 the withering of the secular educated 6lite,66 the predominance 
of educated churchmen, but above all the urgency for a simple and effective 
image all operated in favour of Constantine. The false start under Tiberius 
was now consolidated and Constantine, especially after the restoration of 
the relic of the Cross to Jerusalem in 629,5 became firmly established as 
an imperial model for generations to come. 


“4 'Țhe formal date for the start of Heraclius” revolt includes calculations from death of 
Constantine and from his vicennalia (Chron.Pasch. 697-8). 

6 'Thus 1 would not accept the emphasis of]. Haldon, 'Ideology and the Byzantine State in 
the Seventh Century. The “Trial” of Maximus Confessor' in V. Vavfinek (ed.), From Late 
Antiquity to Byzantium (Prague, 1985), 87-91, rephrased in idem, Byzantium in the Seventh Century 
(Cambridge, 1990), 37-9. 

6 For example the comparison of Heraclius with Scipio in George of Pisidia, Heraclias, ed. 
and tr. A. Pertusi (Ettal, 1959) was probably too recherchâ; cf. Whitby, Maurice, 279-80 n. 6. 

67 George of Pisidia, Rest.S.Cruc. 47-63, ed. Pertusi: 'Let great Constantine hymn you as such 
a man; for another will not be adeguate in blessing you. Appear, Constantine, again to Rome 
«. you [Constantine] have a child [Heraclius] by God's providence, so that Constantine may 
be found again, fortified by the life-giving wood.” 


8. Constantine or Justinian? Crisis and identity in 
imperial propaganda in the seventh century 


John F. Haldon 


During the second half of the sixth century, especially from the last years 
of the reign of Justinian, the melange of cultures upon which the Roman state 
was founded entered a phase of what we might call ideological reorienta- 
tion, most clearly expressed through the changing structure and content 
of imperial ceremonial at Constantinople, and perhaps more widely the 
increase in the public significance of certain saints” cults and related 
phenomena.| There were many reasons for this: the ultimate failure of 
Justinian's great plan to restore the Roman state ţo its former glory, the 
impoverishment of the central government and the consequent increase in 
fiscal pressure on the tax-paying population, the cost of constant war, 
either on the Balkan or the eastern front, quite apart from social conflict 
within the empire, demographic decline, all played a role. Parallel with this 
process, there occurred a shift in attitude to imperial authority and the 
established ecclesiastical hierarchy, a shift which involved an increasing 
emphasis upon symbols of a less material or fallible nature — the cults of 
the saints and other heavenly intercessors, along with their concomitants, 
relics and icons, as well as representatives of a less formal mode of divinely 
vested spiritual authority, hermits and holy men, spiritual leaders and 
members of the monastic community, such as those who wander through 
the pages of John Moschos' Spiritual Meadow, for example. And this shift 
in attitude was stimulated by being taken up by the imperial eştablishment 


1 For a recent general survey, see ].F. Haldon, Byzantiurn in the Seventh Century: the Trans- 
formation of a Culture (Cambridge, 1990), esp. 348ff.; and in greater detail, ].F. Haldon, 'Ideology 
and Social Change in the Seventh Century: Military Discontent as a Barometer”, Klio 68 
(1986), 13990. Note also Averil Cameron, “Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in Late Sixth- 
Century Constantinople', Past and Present 84 (August 1979), 3-35; eadem, “The Theotokos in 
Sixth-Century Constantinople: a City finds its Symbol”, JTS 29/1 (1978), 79-108 (repr. in eadem, 
Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium (London, 1981)). 
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Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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already in the 560s and 570s, and promoted as a way of refocusing the 
apparently divergent trends within the symbolic universe — the “thought- 
world' — of late Roman culture, around the specifically imperial and 
Christian ideology of the state, concentrated upon the Christ-loving, God- 
protected emperors at Constantinople.? 

The key concerns, as far as they can be inferred from the sources for the 
later part of the sixth and the seventh century, focused on defining and 
reaffirming boundaries between the unorthodox and the Chosen People, 
and more particularly about the role and authority of the emperors as 
defenders of orthodox belief and the Christian o:koumene. This does not mean 
that substantial criticism of emperors was something new, or that anxiety 
about the nature of imperial rule, the effects of imperial policies and so on 
had not been voiced before. But the divisions and opposition which we can 
infer from the sources for Justinian's reign appear insignificant when 
compared with the visible military successes of the reign (at least, in those 
regions not directly affected by the wars), and were rendered trivial by the 
presentation, through the codification of the laws and the promulgation 
of directive and interventionist imperial legislation affecting all the provinces 
across a whole range of issues, of an ordered, imperial, God-protected and 
God-ordained Roman state.? 

The propagandistic papering-over of internal divisions and dissensions 
could have only a relatively short-term success. Already under Justin II the 
fiscal constraints forced upon the state by the expansionism of Justinian 
and the religious dissension which underlay any efforts on the part of the 
central government to represent the Roman state as a unified Christian world 
revealed the weaknesses in the Justinianic heritage. The tendencies referred 
to already, which might at one level be characterized as a sort of devolution 
of patterns of spiritual authority, was met by an imperial response which 
itself fostered an increased reliance on images as symbolic of the God-granted 
nature of imperial authority. Unlike Justinian's propaganda, however, it 
has been argued that, in the different context of the later sixth century, the 
absolute autocratic power of the ruler was now more directly and visibly 


2 See ]. Nelson, 'Symbols in Context: Rulers' Inauguration Rituals in Byzantium and the 
West in the Early Middle Ages”, in: SCH 13 (1976), 97-119; and P. Brown, 'A Dark-Age Crisis: 
Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy', EHR 88 (1973), 1-34 (repr. in Society and the Holy in 
Late Antiquity (London, 1982), 251-301). 

9 For hostility to Justinian, see Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London, 
1985), esp. 242ff.; and in particular Chr. Gizewski, Zur Normativităt und Struktur der Verfas- 
sungsverhăltnisse in der spăteren rămischen Kaiserzeit, Munchner Beitrăge zur Papyrusforschung 
und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 81 (Munich, 1988), for discussion of the role of oppositional 
groups within the senatorial establishment and the ideological-political theories underpin- 
ning such opposition. For non-6lite opposition, see Haldon, “Ideology and Social Change, 
160, and W.E. Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest 471-843: An Interpretation (Amsterdam, 1981), 
esp. 41-119. 
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associated with a host of spiritual guardians and guarantors, who served 
not only to evoke the divine source of imperial power, but also to redirect 
attention to a degree away from the earthly rulers to the heavenly sources 
of their power. 

The victories of Heraclius vindicated and promoted these tendencies both 
in respect of the imperial ideology and also of ordinary attitudes; but the 
collapse of Roman power in the face of the first Islamic conquests appears 
to have had a fairly dramatic dislocating effect. And, judging from the 
“official” response of different rulers, beginning with Constans II, the weak 
link in the chain of ideological connections between the divine authority 
of God on the one hand and the Chosen People — the Romans — on the 
other was precisely the imperial authority as embodied by each individual 
emperor. 

We can distinguish two perspectives in the written sources of the mid- 
seventh century. On the one hand, reasons for the onslaught and for the 
disastrous failures of the Roman forces in the east had to be found, and 
these were based almost exclusively on a Christian eschatology in which 
the sins of the Chosen People, and in particular those of their leaders, 
played a central role. On the other hand, in a context of military failure, 
social and economic dislocation, and ideological shock, the emperors 
were faced both with the difficult task of maintaining their authority in 
the face of criticism of individual rulers (but usually in the form of 
attacks on their advisers) regarding both their religious politics and their 
political priorities, as well as the problems of maintaining the fiscal and 
military apparatuses of the state in working order. And this problem was 
not just an ideological one — physical opposition became both more 
frequent and more readily justified in the radically changed political 
and military context of the second half of the seventh century. Good 
indications of the nature of these conflicting views and viewpoints are 
to be found in the sources for the monothelete controversy. For it is 
clear that, while imperial attempts to achieve uniformity of belief across 
the empire, and hence also to affirm imperial authority, were the key 
elements in the conflict between dyophysites and Monophysites, it was 
imperial authority itself which became the central issue.5 And there 


4 For a summary of the evidence for these trends, see Averil Cameron, “Images of Authority”, 
15-21. 

5 For a more detailed discussion, see Haldon, 'Ideology and Social Change in the Seventh 
Century”, esp. 161ff. and Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 348-71, 425-35. It is important to 
remember that this process of introversion was not just a cultural and ideological phenomenon. 
Certainly, there is no suggestion that physical contacts with or awareness of the wider world 
among the culturally and economically more privileged were reduced (although the place 
which that wider world occupied in Byzantine perceptions did change), as the political 
history of the later seventh century demonstrates, and especially as far as concerns long-distance 
luxury or semi-luxury trade by sea. See the survey in W. Brandes, Die Stădte Kleinasiens im 7. 
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seems little doubt that imperial authority from the 640s faced challenges 
and opposition of a qualitatively and quantitatively different order from 
those with which it had had to contend before this time. The lengths to 
which the monothelete government went to brand men like Maximus as 
traitors responsible for the loss of the east to the Arabs is illustrative, but 
there are other signs, evident especially in political activities as well as 
in the opinions expressed in literary sources of all kinds.6 The writer of 
the so-called Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius, who compiled his work in 
Syriac in a north Mesopotamian Monophysite context probably shortly 
after 692, places no hope in the contemporary order, looking forward 
instead to a recovery led by a great emperor who will destroy the power 
of the Arabs.7 The political situation was such that the deacon Agathon, 
writing after the accession of Philippicus Bardanes, could state that things 


und 8. Jahrhundert, BBA 56 (Berlin, 1989), 152-60 and, for comparison, D. Claude, Der Handel 
im westlichen Mittelmeer wiihrend des Friihmittelalters, Abh. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Gâttingen, phil.- 
hist. KI. 3rd ser., 144 (Gâttingen, 1985). On the other hand, the archaeological record 
demonstrates that regular non-luxury commercial and trading activity became much more 
localized during the first half and especially the second half of the seventh century: the 
evidence of ceramics is clear enough on this, even at Constantinople, which drew upon a more 
limited resource area than in the sixth century. See, for example, Excavations at Saraghane in 
Istanbul, vol. 2: The Pottery, by ].W. Hayes (Princeton, 1992), 7, 53 and idem, “Problămes de 
la c&ramique des VIle-IX* siăcles ă Salamine et ă Chypre', in Salamine de Chypre, histoire et 
archologie: Etat des recherches, Colloques internationaux du CNRS, no. 578 (Paris, 1980) 375-87. 
It is important to distinguish between these two forms of contact with a wider world. 

The forced baptism and increasing persecution of the Jews is symptomatic of the tendencies 
described. See G. Dagron and V. Dâroche, “]uifs et Chretiens dans l'Orient du VIIE siăcle', 
TM 11 (1991), 17-273 (with a new edn and commentary to the Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati); 
V. Dâroche, “La pol6mique anti-Judaique au VI€ et au VIIe siăcle. Un m&mento in6dit, les 
Kephalaia', TM 11 (1991), 275-311; G. Dagron, 'Judaiser', TM 11 (1991), 359-80. On the 
monothelete controversy, see the literature and discussion in Haldon, 'Ideology and Social 
Change”, 166f., 173-7; Byzantium în the Seventh Century, 300-303, 304ff.; for a detailed catalogue 
and commentary on the sources, see in particular the valuable survey of F. Winkelmann, “Die 
Quellen zur Erforschung des monenergetisch-monotheletischen Streites”, Klio 69 (1987), 
515-59. 

€ The relatio motionis or account of the imperial interrogations of Maximus in the palace, 
PG 90. 109-29, contains a mass of interesting detail. See, for example, 112A-D. 

7 The history of the text is very complex. Greek and Latin translations were made shortly 
after its composition, and it later became one of the best known medieval apocalypses, being 
translated into Armenian, Old Church Slavonic and Arabic. See A. Lolos (ed.), Die Apokalypse 
des Ps.-Methodios (Meisenheim a. Glan, 1976) for the text, and for the most recent survey of 
the relevant literature, W. Brandes, “Die apokalyptische Literatur”, in F. Winkelmann and W. 
Brandes (eds), Quellen zur Geschichte des friihen Byzanz (4—9. Jahrhundert), Bestand und Probleme, 
BBA 55 (Berlin, 1990), 305-22, see 311ff. In addition, see for a general discussion idem, 
'“Endzeitvorstellungen und Lebenstrost in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (7.—9. Jahrhundert)”, in 
Varia III, Poikila Byzantina 11 (Bonn, 1991), 9-62; and for the Monophysite context, see G.]. 
Reinink, 'Pseudo-Methodius: A Concept of History in Response to the Rise of Islam”, in Averil 
Cameron and L.I. Conrad (eds), The Byzantine and early Islamic Near East, 1. Problems in the 
Literary Source Material (Princeton, N], 1992). 
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had got so bad that the emperors themselves were regarded with contempt 
as ineffective.8 

How did emperors or their advisers attempt to reaffirm their authority 
in such contexts as this? A variety of means was at their disposal. Direct 
action, for example in the handling of foreign powers or of religious issues 
represented one way of making a public statement about the position and 
authority of a ruler. At the very beginning of this period of transformation 
Justin II provides a good example, for he inaugurated radical shifts in 
foreign policy with respect to both Avars and Persians, following what might 
be construed as a “strong; line, in contrast with the policies of the last years 
of his predecessor Justinian. He also pursued a much tougher line against 
the monophysites, after initial attempts to find a compromise solution. In 
both cases, Justin can be seen to be asserting himself, not simply in contrast 
with his predecessor, but also in the wider cultural context alluded to 
already. The emperor Heraclius was presented publicly as the divinely 
appointed ruler in the Old Testament context of a David who had slain 
Goliath, a symbolism which was reinforced by his naming his youngest 
son David.10 And emperors from Constans II to Leo III found ways of 
expressing and reinforcing their authority in an attempt to assert their 
power over a society and a state which faced a fundamental crisis of 
survival.1! 


8 Mansi XII, 192A. 

? See Corippus, Il. 260ff., 310, with commentary; and Agathize Myrinaei Historiarum libri V, 
ed. R. Keydell (Berlin, 1967), V.14 for Justin's policy changes. For his religious policies, 
Corippus, IV. 288ff.; The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius, ed. ]. Bidez and L. Parmentier 
(London, 1898), V. 4 (for Justin's edict of 572); and the discussions of Averil Cameron, “The 
Early Religious Policies of Justin II”, in SCH 13 (1976), 51-67; |. Rochow, “Die Heidenprozesse 
unter den Kaisern Tiberios II. Konstantinos und Maurikios”, in Studien zum 7. Jahrhundert in 
Byzanz, Probleme der Herausbildung des Feudalismus, BBA 47 (Berlin, 1976), 120-30. 

10 Whether the so-called “David plates” are to be directly connected with imperial patronage 
or not, the association is again timely in the context to which they are dated. See S. Spain 
Alexander, “Heraclius, Byzantine Imperial ideology and the David Plates”, Speculum 52 (1977), 
217-37, esp. 225, 232f.; C. Ludwig, “Kaiser Herakleios, Georgios Pisides und die Perserkriege', 
in Varia III (see above, n. 7) 73—131, esp. 93ff. with literature; Cameron, “Images of Authority”, 
21. See also the homily of Theodore Syncelius composed in 627 commemorating the victorious 
outcome of the siege of 626 in which this image is particulariy powerfully presented: ed. L. 
Sternbach, in: Analecta Avarica, Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci Wydzial Filologisczny, ser. 
2, vol. 15 (Cracow, 1900), 2-24 (= L.. Sternbach, Studia Philologica in Georgium Pisidam [Cracow, 
1900], 297-334). On the text see F. Baritic, 'Le siăge de Constantinople par les Avares en 626, 
Byz 24 (1954) 371-95, and the discussion of Cameron, “Elites and Icons”, 20f. for further 
literature; as well as P. Speck (ed.), Zufălliges zum Bellum Avaricum des Georgios Pisides, MBM 
24 (Munich, 1980). 

11 Apart from the predictions of some of the apocalyptic literature and the not dissimilar 
arguments in the Doctrina ]acobi nuper baptizati, there is not much evidence for any tangible 
fear that the state would perish utterly. How widespread such views were is unfortunately 
impossible to say. 
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Constantine IV spent the first eleven or twelve years of his reign in 
dealing with urgent matters of military and fiscal administration, along with 
the constant warfare along the eastern frontier and the yearly sieges of Con- 
stantinople which lasted from 674 until 678. The threat to the empire's 
existence was very real at this time. The eventual Byzantine victory must 
have brought great prestige to the emperor, reflected in the arrival of 
ambassadors from the Avars and the chiefs of the Slavs in the Balkans bearing 
gifts and recognizing Byzantine supremacy. It is also reflected very clearly 
in the letter of Pope Agatho to the emperor sent before the sixth ecumenical 
council met.12 And while he was less successful in his dealings with the 
newly arrived Bulgars, his preparations for the sixth ecumenical council 
held at Constantinople in 680-81 and his correspondence with the papacy 
reflect his determination to act authoritatively in the sphere of religious 
politics too. Yet he also made substantial ecclesiastical-political concessions, 
suggestive perhaps of the need to secure or reinforce his position both within 
the state and in the Christian world in general.1? And there is little doubt 
that the reconciliation between the papacy and the imperial church brought 
renewed status to Constantine's rule, and made the accession of his son 
Justinian II in 685 a relatively straightforward affair, certainly when 
compared with the unfavourable situation he had to face at the time of his 
father's assassination in Sicily in 668. His assertion of his own authority 
against that of the soldiers at Chrysoupolis in 681, who demanded that he 
rule jointly with his two brothers, suggests the sorts of difficulties faced 
by emperors at this time.14 

Justinian II achieved similar ends by convening the Quinisext council — 
not recognized by Rome as ecumenical — at which Constantinopolitan eccle- 
siastical rights relative to Rome were reaffirmed, and at which eastern 
usages, which already differed in several ways from western practice, 
were enshrined in the canons of the council. Here was an east Roman ruler 
asserting east Rome's authority against that of the west, although his efforts 
to emulate his grandfather and the emperor Justinian în his relations with 
the papacy were a failure, and demonstrated clearly the limits now imposed 
upon imperial power by the changed circumstances of the later seventh 


12 E.g. Mansi XI, 237237C (ed. Riedinger, 58). 

13 [n the introductory comments to the sacra sent to the patriarch George Constantine notes 
that the delay in taking up the issue of the schism within the Church is a direct result of his 
preoccupation with military and other affairs of state: Mansi XI, 201C-D; new edn: R. 
Riedinger (ed.), Concilium Universale Constantinopolitanum Tertium. Concilii Actiones I-XI, 
ACO 2nd ser., vol. [1/1 (Berlin, 1990), 10.21ff. 

14 For discussion and literature, F. Winkelmann, “Zum byzantinischen Staat (Kaiser, Aris- 
tokratie, Heer)”, in H. Ditten, H. Kâpstein, |. Rochow and F. Winkelmann, Byzanz im 7. 
Jahrhundert: Untersuchungen zur Herausbildung des Feudalismus, BBA 48 (Berlin, 1978), 161-224, 
see 217. 
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century.15 And from the beginning, Justinian attempted to consolidate his 
own position by emphasizing both his own imperial dependence upon 
divine sanction, and at the same time stressing the role of both the imperial 
armies at Constantinople and especially in the provinces as well as the rep- 
resentatives of the church and the senate in this scheme of things.16 But 
Justinian was also fortunate in the context of his accession. Preoccupied with 
civil war, the caliph “Abd al-Malik confirmed the peace, very favourable 
to the empire, which he had originally agreed with Constantine IV. Justinian 
was freed to conduct a series of campaigns against the Slav chiefdoms and 
principalities of the Balkans, the success of which in terms of prisoners taken 
and transplanted to Asia Minor was considerable. He did not omit to 
declare his victory and its debt to divine support, in this case that of St 
Demetrius, through an official edict issued in 688 in favour of the church 
of the saint in question at Thessalonica.!7 

Throughout the second half of the seventh century, emperors had to 
contend with the problem of maintaining and affirming their authority in 
a climate of constant political, military and fiscal difficulties. While 
maintaining and promoting a tradition in which their role as dependents 
of the heavenly authority was clearly emphasized and formalized, they had 
to retain political authority, which was to a degree bypassed by the very 
aspects of the imperial ideology which laid emphasis upon divine support 
and mediation. Constans II attempted to strengthen his hand by discred- 
iting and denying any claims to share or circumvent the authority vested 
in him by God, and in this he appears to have been supported by the 
majority of the neo-Chalcedonian church establishment in the east, both 
inside and outside the empire.18 At the same time, however, other sections 
of society were likewise trying to reaffirm the framework of their beliefs 
by clinging to those symbols which seemed the least vulnerable to the 


15 For a good discussion of Justinian's policies, see F. Winkelmann, Die âstlichen Kirchen in 
der Epoche der christologischen Auseinandersetzungen (5.—7. Jahrhundert), Kirchengeschichte in 
Einzeldarstellungen 1/6 (Berlin, 1980), 110-13. For his failure to coerce Pope Sergius, see Haldon, 
Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 318f. and literature. 

16 Stated in his iussio of 687 — Mansi XI, 737-8. See ]. Herrin, The Formation of Christendom 
(Princeton, 1987), 281f. 

17 A. Vasiliev, “An Edict of the Emperor Justinian II, September 688”, Speculum 18 (1943), 
1-13; see also M. McCormick, Eternal Victory: Triumphal Rulership în Late Antiquity, Byzantium 
and the Early Medieval West (Cambridge, 1986), 233. On Justinian's campaigns and relations 
with the caliphate, see Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 70ff. and literature. 

18 So much seems clear from the opposition to Maximus himself in Palestine, from the role 
of churchmen in the actual interrogation and condemnation of Maximus and Martin in the 
650s, and from the strength of monothelete support in Syria /Palestine evidenced in the 
period from the sixth ecumenical council. See esp. the important discussion of S. Brock, “An 
Early Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor”, AnBoll 91 (1973), 299-346, and the text of a Vita 
extremely hostile to Maximus: AnBoll 91, 302-13 (Syriac text), 314-19 (Eng. tr.). 
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vagaries of earthly politics; in the case of groups or individuals in a position 
to do so, this meant taking action to oppose changes or policies, in whatever 
ways they had at their disposal, which were deemed to threaten in some 
way the traditional and known order of things. Maximus and his associates 
represent one example of this, the soldiers and their leaders who so 
frequently became involved in imperial politics at this period provide 
another, if very different, example.!? What was in effect happening was that 
the framework of beliefs which described the traditional order of things 
no longer seemed to accommodate the experienced 'realities” of the times. 
It is this “'disjuncture' which lies at the heart of the social and cultural 
history of the period. 

The 'rhythm of renewal' in the seventh century, then, was in effect a 
rhythm of reaffirmation: only by efforts to restore and re-establish what 
had been lost (or more accurately, what different sections of society thought 
had been lost) could harmony and order be restored. This is hinted at, for 
example, in a letter of Pope Agatho to Constantine IV in 680, hailed as the 
vanquisher of the barbarians and the restorer of Roman greatness. The 
opposition to different rulers and their policies throughout the seventh 
century, but especially after the 640s and 6508, is to be understood, 1 think, 
from this perspective. 

An obvious way in which emperors could reassert their traditional 
authority was by invoking the traditions upon which their power rested, 
and a key element in these traditions was the role played by the emperor 
Constantine in both promoting the interests of the church and in involving 
himself at the highest level in church politics, in particular in respect of 
promoting unity and eradicating dissension. The convocation of the Council 
of Nicaea and the condemnation of Arianism provides the classic example. 
It is not accidental that it was precisely around this issue that Maximus and 
Martin were accused, for they had had the temerity to convoke the Lateran 
synod — which Maximus himself designated as ecumenical — without 
imperial permission, an act that was interpreted as a flagrant breach of these 
traditions by the imperial party. And it was in response to this accusation 
that Maximus evolved a distinction between the secular and religious 
powers.20 Constans” hard line in respect of the issue and observance of his 
Typos, a document issued in 648, and condemned by the Lateran council 
of 649, which banned all discussion of the issue of one or two wills and 
energies, and his subsequent actions in punishing the 'ringleaders', as they 


19 The question of the role of soldiers is discussed in “Ideology and Social Change”, esp. 
178ff. See also Byzantium in the Seventh Century, esp. 355—75. 

20 For Agatho's letter, see n. 27 below. For Maximus, see the references in Haldon, 'Ideology 
and Social Change”, 171 n. 78 and 173 n. 85; and for the issue of the church councils and the 
position of the emperor, ibid. 174-5 and notes 90ff. (esp. PG 90. 145ff.) 
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were seen at Constantinople, represented his response and that of his 
advisers to the threat to imperial authority. 

In different ways, and with different emphases according to the policies 
and priorities of their particular regimes, all the emperors of the second 
half of the seventh century and up to and including Leo III seem to have 
had to struggle to assert their authority, although some were fortunate in 
the assistance rendered them in this respect by the military and political 
context of their reigns. 

The military successes of both Constantine IV and his son and successor 
Justinian II, the success of the sixth ecumenical council and the reconcili- 
ation with the papacy engineered by the former, the assertive ecclesiastical 
policies of Justinian II in favour of local and eastern interests — in contrast 
to the compromises and concessions which Constantine IV had felt were 
necessary — which were given expression in the canons of the quinisext 
council of 692, his abortive efforts to coerce the papacy as had done his 
grandfather, his reformed coinage with its emphasis on divine sanction and 
imperial orthodoxy, the official re-introduction — with some support from 
the church, it must be stressed — by Philippicus Bardanes in 711 of 
monotheletism as a means of legitimating and consolidating his own 
position, all these and many other imperial actions were expressly presented 
as, or can be seen in terms of, responses to this problem. 

Whether the notion of renovatio played any significant part in the 
awareness of rulers in the seventh century, apart from its totemic value, is 
therefore difficult to say. From 641 until the sixteenth year of his reign, 
Constans ÎI issued copper coins with the reverse inscription ananeâsis and 
en toutâ nika. At the same time, his government continued to supply formerly 
Roman territories in Syria with large amounts of copper coin, at least until 
about 658, an interesting and little discussed phenomenon that suggests 
Roman intentions of retaining some economic leverage in the area, and con- 
sequently some long-term idea of recovering it, particularly in view of the 
chronological coincidence between this phenomenon and the coin inscrip- 
tions. His son Constantine IV reformed the copper coinage, reintroducing 
on the obverse the armoured bust of the emperor with helmet, spear and 
shield, a motif last employed during the fifth and sixth centuries. At the 
same time, he carried out an important revaluation of the copper in relation 
to gold, producing large coins very similar to the folles of Justinian I with 
which to replace the small, badiy struck folles of Constans II. But this 
improvement barely outlasted him.21 What we do see in the seventh century, 


21 For Constans! coins, see Grierson, DOC, [1 /1, 101-2; 2, 406, 408f. The supply of large amounts 
of Byzantine copper up to about 658 to Syria has been pointed out to me by Stephen Album, 
to whom I am greatly indebted. The cut-off date of 658 coincides with a similar date for Anatolia 
as discussed by M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 (Cambridge, 
1985) 640-41. For the reforms of Constantine IV, DOC [1 /2, 514. 
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however, are often fairly desperate measures at reaffirmation, which means 
in effect renewal, at least as the Byzantines understood the term. The old 
order was to be restored, and renewal was implicit therein. Needless to say 
the old order, whether as it had really been or as it existed in the minds 
and memories of seventh-century people, would never be restored. But a 
powerful way of making connections between the past and the present was 
by evoking elements about which everyone had some notion. Imperial names 
were an important means of achieving this. 

There is, however, one difficulty in looking at the use of names as legit- 
imating elements. It is certain that the emperors of the dynasty of Heraclius 
were Keen to stress their imperial heritage — the repetition of the names 
Constantine and Justinian make this clear enough. In the later sixth and 
seventh centuries, indeed, the name Constantine takes on an almost formal 
character — Tiberius was adopted as Tiberius Constantinus by Justin II and, 
as is well known, Heraclius named his eldest son Heraclius neos Kon- 
stantinos when he became an Augustus.2 In an inscription from Ephesus 
both Heraclius and his son are acclaimed as “new Constantines” as well as 
'God-guarded rulers'.2 The use of names such as Theodosius, Tiberius and 
Heraclius fulfilled the same purpose. The usurper Apsimar changed his 
name to Tiberius on his accession; the use of the names Theodosius and 
Anastasius by usurpers in the early eighth century may reflect similar 
ideas. Association with a well-established and respected tradition was 
important. But equally, some usurpers appear not to have been bothered 
by this — Leontius, for example, who overthrew Justinian ÎI in 695, or 
Philippicus Bardanes, who overthrew the same emperor for the second time 
in 711. We might ask whether this is a coincidence or not, and whether there 
is here some echo of an attempt to distance the usurper from the hated regime 
of their predecessor. This is a possibility, the more so since Leontius' 
successor Apsimar took the imperial name Tiberius on his accession, 
thereby clearly associating himself once more with the Heraclian dynasty, 
and thus perhaps distancing himself in his turn from his immediate 
predecessor. It is unknown whether his brother Heraclius was also renamed, 
or whether he already bore this auspicious name.24 

On the other hand, emperors were regularly acclaimed as New Con- 
stantines, as well as New Marcians or New Theodosii both before, during 


22 See the remarks of G. Ostrogorsky, “Das Doppelkaisertum im Ostrom 474 bis 711”, in E. 
Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung im Imperium Romanum (Leipzig-Berlin, 1930), 
1-165, at 160ff. 

23 H. Grâgoire, Recueils des inscriptions grecques chretiennes d'Asie Mineure (Paris, 1922), 
113f. 

24 For Tiberius” brother Heraclius, see e.g. Theoph., 370f. Note that Tiberius also made use 
of the imperial armoured bust with spear on his coins, revived by Constantine IV but dropped 
by Justinian II: see DOC, [1/2, 614. 
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and after the seventh century, and it is difficult to argue that the acclamation 
of Constantine IV at the sixth council in 680 as a new Justinian and new 
Marcian suggests anything out of the ordinary.2 This was particularly the 
case at general synods, as has been noted by other historians. Thus Marcian 
was acclaimed in 451 at the council of Chalcedon as new Constantine, new 
Paul, new David, and the Augusta Pulcheria hailed as a new Helen.26 
Later in the seventh century, Pope Agatho compares Constantine IV to David, 
as well as to Constantine I, Theodosius I, Marcian and Justinian in a letter 
of 680, and he is acclaimed as such more than once by the whole synod. 
Pope Leo II refers to him as a new David, defeating his Goliath, in a letter 
of 682.27 And at later synods — Nicaea in 787, Constantinople in 869, for 
example — similar parallels are drawn.28 The westerner Venantius 
Fortunatus refers to Justin II as a new Constantine in a poem composed to 
thank the emperor for the sending of a piece of the True Cross to Radegund 
of Poitiers.2? Pope John IV compares Constantine III, in a letter of 641, to 
Constantine I in an attempt to persuade him to reverse the monothelete 
policy of his father Heraclius. Old Testament parallels became more 
frequent during the sixth century: Pope Hormisdas refers to each of the 
emperors Anastasius and Justin as “another Ezekiel' and to Justin as David.31 
Commentators on the reign of Heraclius drew the same parallel. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we cannot say much about shifts in 
attitudes to imperial power, or about the problems faced by emperors in 
asserting and maintaining their power and authority, based on formal or 


25 Mansi XI, 656B. The example of his illustrious forbear Justinian certainly appears to be 
reflected both in Constantine's naming his son, as well as in the reform of the copper coinage 
already alluded to, as Grierson has already noted: DOC, I1/ 2, 514. 

2 Ed. E. Schwartz, ACO, II, 351; cf. Whitby, above, n. 37. 

27 Agatho's letter: Mansi XI, 233A-316D (ed. Riedinger, 53—160). See G. Kreuzer, Die Hon- 
oriusfrage im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit (Stuttgart, 1975), 76ff. and CPG, IV, 178ff. with 
literature. For the names: Mansi XI, 282 (ed. Riedinger, 116) (David); 296A-D (ed. Riedinger, 
134-6) (Constantine, Theodosius, Marcian, Justinian). G. Prinzing notes that this appears to 
be the first reference to Justinian as “the Great”: “Das Bild Justinians [. in der Uberlieferung 
der Byzantiner vom 7.—15. Jhdt.”, FM 7 (1986), 1-99, see 32 and n. 122. Other acclamations at 
the sixth council: Mansi XI, 345C (ed. Riedinger, 210): “new Constantine the Great, new 
Theodosius, new Marcian, new Justinian”; ibid. 620£-621A (Marcian, Theodosius, Justinian); 
656B (Marcian, Justinian). Pope Leo's letter: PL 96. 409. The David-Solomon connection 
becomes a central feature of the imperial identity, of course: see O. Treitinger, Die ostrămische 
Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im hăfischen Zeremoniell (Jena, 1938), 135f.; A. Grabar, 
L'empereur dans V'art byzantin (Paris, 1936), 95. See also n. 12 above, and F. Dvornik, Early Christian 
and Byzantine Political Philosophy, (Washington D.C., 1966), II, 797f. and 823. 

28 See Treitinger, Kaiser- und Reichsidee, 131; and Mansi, XII, 1130, for 787 (references to both 
Constantine and Justinian). 

2% Carmina, App. II (Ad Iustinum et Sophiam Augustos), 67 (MGH Auct. Ant., IV, 277). 

30 Mansi X, 682E-686E, see 686C. 

31 Mansi VIII, 413; 518; 462 (Jaff6, nos 789, 860, 819) (Ph. Jaff€, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum 
I, 2nd ed. S. Loewenfeld, F. Kaltenbrunner and P. Ewald [Leipzig, 1885]). 
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even informal association alone of the names of emperors with those of their 
illustrious predecessors. Such references may be indicative, especially if one 
measures the frequency of their occurrence and the contexts in which they 
appear. For the seventh century, it might be admissible to argue that the 
frequency with which such names are brought into association with 
particular emperors signifies their need to emphasize the basis of their power. 
But by itself, this tells us little. 

What is more interesting, in the end, is the context from which these actions 
or attributions take their significance, both for those who lived through the 
period in question and for our understanding of how they responded. 
Emperors did little that was new or radical in the seventh century. Two 
events alone stand out: the return of the True Cross to Jerusalem (which 
could hardly be a repetition); and the reform of the inscription and design 
of the gold and silver coinage introduced by Justinian II, by which the 
emperor's bust was relegated to the reverse of the coin, being replaced on 
the obverse from about 690-91 with a bust of Christ. The symbolic value 
attached to the former, and the ideological intention of the latter, are well 
known.*2 But in arresting the pope and Maximus Confessor Constans II 
was simply following the successful precedent established by Justinian in 
the Three Chapters controversy. Indeed, both in the Acts of the Lateran 
council of 649 and in a letter of a pope such as Agatho Justinian was praised 
for the decisions taken at the fifth general council at Constantinople for what 
could by their time safely be seen as his commitment to the defence of 
orthodoxy, without any reference to the sharp disagreement which had 
existed between emperor and pope.* Justinian II tried the same tactic as 
his forbears, this time unsuccessfully, against Pope Sergius.%% Emperors 
responded with the weapons at their disposal, and these remained constant. 
What was different, and what made their efforts to assert their authority 
both more visible and more frequent, was a new context, one in which they 
were challenged not so much explicitly or openly by a political opposition 
— although this happened frequently enough, too — but because the 
whole emphasis of Byzantine explanations and perceptions of the devel- 
opments of the seventh century had shifted. Alternatives to imperial 
authority and that of the imperial church were accessible in a way which 


3% For Justinian's coinage, see DOC, I1/2, 568ff. The reform clearly reflects Justinian's 
efforts to assert and to reaffirm the source of his own authority: see Haldon, Byzantium in the 
Seventh Century, 370. This change is usually connected with Canon 82 of the Quinisext council 
of 691-2; but as Grierson points out, both reflect contemporary views, and it is most likely 
that the change of design on the coins precedes the council itself. 

3% See Concilium Lateranense a. 649 Celebratum, ed. R. Riedinger, ACO, ser. 2, vol. 1 (Berlin, 
1984), 24; 136; 224. Agatho: Mansi XI, 269C-D (ed. Riedinger, 100). 

JA See Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 318f. for these events and the relevant 
literature. 
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had not been the case before or, if it had, not in a way which threatened 
the fundamental relations of power between the emperor and his people. 

I have tried to highlight some of the problems facing seventh-century 
emperors at a time of substantial political change, with all the consequences 
for attitudes and perceptions, beliefs and understanding, which that 
entailed. In a sense, my title — “Constantine or Justinian” — is misleading, 
since in the end I do not think we can detect any distinction other than a 
utilitarian one, reflecting the demands of a particular political moment, in 
the ways in which these two illustrious names were invoked. What I do 
think we must confront in the seventh century is a real shift in attitudes 
towards the imperial institution, a shift which I believe tended to reduce 
its authority and absolute centrality in the whole imperial ideological 
edifice, to make way for other, less tangible and less fallible supports in a 
period when the traditional order had clearly been shaken to its foundations. 
This is not because people had some conscious idea of challenging imperial 
authority as such. It reflects rather the unintended or incidental results of 
the efforts of a whole range of different groups in society — from soldiers 
in the provinces to Constantinopolitan senators and members of the imperial 
court — to reach out and secure those symbols and ways of doing things 
which, they believed, would restore the world as they perceived it to have 
been. What we see in the seventh century, especially the second half, are 
the efforts of a whole society to come to terms with changes and disloca- 
tions in the world which they experienced which were not explained or 
described in the traditional framework of the imperial system. But neither 
does this mean that radical new ideas were introduced. Quite the reverse 
— it was the delicate balance between the different elements of the received 
order which was adjusted, or which it was believed had to be adjusted, in 
order both to explain what had happened and why, as well as to provide 
a remedy. The evidence of soldiers” rebellions, Constantinopolitan revolts, 
as well as imperial activities themselves ail support this contention. It was 
the transformation which resulted, and which affected all aspects of east 
Roman culture which, | think, creates the situation in which the adoption 
of an imperially sponsored iconoclasm under Leo III became possible. 


9. Imperial art in the seventh century 


Marlia Mundell Mango 


The seventh century has generally been viewed as a void dominated by 
disasters: it witnessed the territorial squeeze on Byzantium from west and 
east between 580 and 640, and was a prelude to disasters to come in the 
eighth century in the form of iconoclasm. From this perception two con- 
sequences have been drawn: (1) the loss of territory concentrated power 
in Constantinople itself;l and (2) impending iconoclasm was precipitated 
by devotion to icons, a sign of increased religiosity.2 A survey of imperial 
art in the seventh century produces little direct support for these two gen- 
eralizations. It was not particularly “religious” in character and imperial works 
were not concentrated solely in Constantinople. Instead, centrifugal forces 
were at work throughout the century. For the first time since the fourth 
century emperors (Heraclius, Justinian II) led armies in the field. For the 
first time since Valens left Antioch in 375, emperors resided there and in 
other provincial cities (Heraclius, Constans 11). Faced with famine in 619 
Heraclius contemplated moving the capital to Carthage. For his last seven 
years the court of Constans [l resided at Syracuse. Between Phocas' seizure 
of power in 602 and the accession of Constantine IV in 668, Constantino- 
ple was no longer the unique focus of eastern imperial power as it had been 
since the reign of Theodosius I. Whatever these dislocations say about 
administration and consolidation of power in the seventh century, they 
would not have created the ideal conditions for embellishments to capital 


1 Averil Cameron, “Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in late Sixth-Century Byzantium”, 
Past and Present 84 (1979), 3-35; ].F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century (Cambridge, 
1990), 38. 

2 Cameron, “Images of Authority”, 25; eadem, “The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constan- 
tinople: a City Finds its Symbol”, JThS 29 (1978), 81, 98; Haldon, Seventh Century, 355-71,405-7. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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and palace, of the type carried out by city-bound emperors in the late 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries. 

This chapter covers the period from Phocas through the first reign of 
Justinian II. Rather than concentrate solely on one obvious approach to 
imperial art — namely its use by the emperor as propaganda, or the 
portrayal of the emperor in art” — we shall attempt first a survey of known 
work done, followed by a discussion of two important 'monuments', the 
David plates and the Great Palace pavement. The purpose of the survey 
is to see what “imperial art' says about the emperors' reigns in the seventh 
century, rather than what each emperor wished to say through art. For this 
purpose the terms “imperial” and “art” are used broadly. “Imperial!” includes 
things made by the emperor for his or public use; things made in his name 
for other use (e.g. distant buildings or objects for sale); finally, portraits of 
the emperor, of which some may not be imperial in origin. Even within this 
broad definition there is less palpable imperial art to discuss in the seventh 
century than in the sixth. Turning to what does survive from the seventh 
one is struck by its traditional nature and appearance; it may be described, 
by and large, as ceremonial and triumphal or utilitarian and defensive, as 
antique rather than medieval. To make direct comparisons with Constan- 
tinian imperial art is difficult, given the ambiguity of Constantine's character 
as a Christian and as founder of a new imperial capital, although it is clear 
that his association with the cross was exploited by Heraclius. The seventh 
century is dominated by five emperors, four of them of the Heraclian 
dynasty. 


Survey of five reigns 


At Constantinople, Phocas (602-—10) was thought to have started the church 
of St Phocas by the gates of the Hippodrome; by the tenth century, at least, 
it was decorated with mosaics of Constantine and Helena. More secure is 
the record that in 609 he built an armoury and, near the bronze tetrapylon, 
a cistern and a masonry column to support his statue.” He was honoured 
by others in the traditional way, abroad and in the provinces: a column (a 
monolith set up by Diocletian), still standing today in the Roman Forum, 
was inscribed with his name (Figure 1) as were the circuit walls erected 


3 For which see A. Grabar, L'empereur dans L'art byzantin (Paris, 1936). 

4 C. Mango, 'Le Diippion. Etude historique et topographique', REB 8 (1951), 154-5. 

5 Heraclius put a cross on top; Chron. Pasch., 698-9, 703; cited in C. Mango, The Art of the 
Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs, N.]., 1972), 129 n. 27. On the ambiguous 
evidence for a second column erected by Phocas see idem, “The Columns of Justinian and 
His Successors”, in Studies on Constantinople (Aldershot, 1993). 

€ C.F. Guiliani and P. Verduchi, L'area centrale del Foro Romano (Florence, 1987), 174-7, figs. 
233, 262. 
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in 604 at Anasartha in Syria.7 His name was erased from the latter after 610. 
Phocas reintroduced into coinage the genuine portraiture which had been 
absent during the sixth century. His heavy face reappears on the imperial 
steelyard weight in the British Museum. But he is displayed otherwise, with 
refined, idealized features set in classical profile, on his silver medallions 
which were the last struck in antiquity on the traditional scale, in this case 
weighing 13 gr. (Figure 2).8 Another surprise from the reign of Phocas is 
his apparent introduction at Antioch of the imperial stamping of silver plate, 
of which two examples survive (Figure 7c; see below).? 

Few monuments are definitely associated with the long and eventful reign 
of Heraclius (610-41), as compared with Justinian's (527-65), and these 
largely divide between Constantinople and the provinces. Despite his 
desired move to Carthage and a long campaign and residence passed in 
the east, Heraclius did adorn the capital. In 614 he set up in the Forum of 
Constantine possibly the last recorded honorific statue, an equestrian gilt 
bronze statue of his cousin Nicetas the Patrician to commemorate victory 
won in Syria (at Emesa?).10 On the other hand, the colossal bronze imperial 
statue at Barletta formerly thought to be that of Heraclius has recently been 
identified as that of Leo 1.1! In the wake of the Avar siege in 626, Heraclius, 
still in the east, surrounded the Blachernai with a wall!2 whose gate may 
have been adorned with the large relief of a flatly-rendered Victory (found 
there at Ayvan Saray; Figure 3) and, opposite it, the Virgin (now destroyed).I5 
The two would have formed an appropriate subject, as victory over the Avars 
had been attributed to the miraculous power of the Virgin's maphorion 
kept in the Blachernai church. Also at Constantinople, at an unknown 
date, Heraclius turned cisterns in the Great Palace into gardens, and after 
628 finished the triklinos of the Magnaura, identified as the senate house 
next to the palace, on the Augustaion.1* Recently Heraclius has been 


7 L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, II (Paris, 1939), nos. 
281, 292. 

8 Grierson, DOC, 11/1, 19, 89-90, 161 no. 21, pl. Il. 

9 E.C. Dodd, Byzantine Silver Stamps (Washington, D.C., 1961), 19f. 

10 C. Mango, 'Epigrammes honorifiques, statues et portraits ă Byzance”, in Afidouua oTov 
Niko ZBopuivo, ed. B. Kremmydas, C. Maltezou and N.M. Pannagiotakes (Rethymno, 1986) 
1, 30-35. 

11 U. Peschlow, “Eine wiedergewonnene byzantinische Ehrensăule in Istanbul”, in Studien 
zur spătantiken und byzantinischen Kunst Friedrich Wilhelm Deichmann gewidmet, | (Mainz, 
1986), 21-33. 

12 Chron. Pasch. 726 B; Theoph., 371. 

15 A. Van Milligen, Byzantine Constantinople. The Walls of the City and adjoining Historical Sites 
(London, 1899), 198-205, ills. opposite pp. 19, 198; N. Firatli, La sculpture byzantine figurte au 
Muste Archeologique d'Istanbul (Paris, 1990), no. 68. 1 thank Dr Y. Mericboyu of the Archaeo- 
logical Museum, istanbul, for allowing me to photograph this relief. 

14 AP 1X.655. 
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credited with laying the tessellated pavement excavated in the Great Palace, 
to which we shall return below.” After 628 he restored a bath building at 
an unspecified site and, possibly, the church of the Pege at Constantino- 
ple.16 

Heraclius” eastern work followed his Persian victory in 628, to which a 
spiritual dimension was added by the return of the True Cross which had 
been removed from Jerusalem by Chosroes II in 614.!7 Repair to damage 
done to shrines in Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre, Ascension, Sion etc.) was 
financed by funds raised by Modestos, future patriarch of Jerusalem.18 
Recently it has been suggested that Heraclius reorganized the Temple 
Mount, after the Jews” failure to rebuild the temple under the Persians; 
perhaps erecting there the Golden Gate and starting the Dome of the 
Rock.!7 To put his eastern work into perspective, one should remember that 
Heraclius spent much time in the east between 623 and 634. After his 
victory in 628 he built a church at Arabissos appropriately named St Irene, 
following a summit meeting there in 629 with Shahbaraz,20 and another 
church, of St Thomas, the same year at Amida, capital of Mesopotamia.7! 
In Cyprus he had opened a mint (see below)?2 and his name appears on 
one of the eight building inscriptions of a 36-mile aqueduct at Salamis (Figure 
4); the inscriptions date to 618, 621, 625, 628, and the one mentioning 
Heraclius to 633, the year before he returned ill to Constantinople.22 At 
Kyrenia was found the large hoard of late sixth- and seventh-century 
personal silver plate and other valuables,24 including gold medallions 
(struck by Maurice) and a set of plates thought to commemorate Heraclius” 
Persian victory, to which we shall return below. A variety of silver plate 
produced in his reign bears his control stamps (Figure 7d)% (see below). 

The single known association of Constans II (641-68) with 'art' can only 
be described as unfortunate: he was killed by it. În 668 he was murdered 


15 ]. Trilling, “The Soul of Empire: Style and Meaning in the Mosaic Pavement of the 
Byzantine Imperial Palace in Constantinople', DOP 43 (1989), 27-72. 

16 Ed. L. Sternbach, “'Georgii Pisidae carmina inedita”, WSt 14 (1892), fragments 47, 63. 1 
thank J].D. Howard-Johnston for calling these texts to my attention and C. Mango for helping 
me with their interpretation. 

17 C. Mango, “Deux 6tudes sur Byzance et la Perse sassanide”, TM 9 (1985), 105-17. 

18 C. Mango, “The Temple Mount, AD 614-638", in ]. Johns and ]. Raby (eds), Bayt al- 
Magdis. 'Abd al-Malik's Jerusalem (Oxford, 1992), 1-16. 

19 Ibid.; F.E. Peters, “Who Built the Dome of the Rock?” Graeco-Arabica 1 (1983), 119-38. 

20 Chronicle of 726 = Chronica minora, CSCO, Scr. Syri, versio, ser. 3, vol. 4 (Louvain, 1903), 
25; Mango, "Deux 6tudes', 110. 

21 J.B. Chabot, Chronique de Denys de Tell-MahrE, quatrime partie (Paris, 1895), 5, 7, 

22 DOC, Îl /1, 40, 232 f. 

2 M. Mundel! Mango, Artistic Patronage in the Roman Diocese of Oriens, 313-641 A.D. (in 

ress). 
i 24 A. and ]. Stylianou, The Treasures of Lambousa (Lapithos, 1969). 

25 Dodd, Stamps, nos 37-74, 94, 95 (7), 98 (?). 
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by his cubicularius with a blow to the head with a silver situla while bathing 
in Syracuse.26 One nearly contemporary silver situla (made c. 63027), was 
probably too flimsy (about seven Roman lbs) to be a fatal weapon (Figure 
5), but massive silver situlas (although somewhat earlier), weighing twice 
that have been found recently.28 Ironically, Constans” reign saw the end of 
the imperial stamping of silver plate (Figures 6 and 7b) 2? dating ultimately 
back at least to the reign of Licinius and considerably modified by Anastasius. 
The implications of this termination will be considered below. 
Constantine IV (668-—85) may have set up the representation of the sixth 
council, held in 680, in the vault of the vestibule of the palace, which was 
subsequently removed by Philippicus Bardanes in a counter-propaganda 
statement.% By 679, Constantine himself and his brothers Heraclius and 
Tiberius were portrayed beside their father Constans II in the church of $. 
Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna, according to the latest scholarly inter- 
pretation.3! The mosaic set up by the bishop Reparatus (673-9) apparently 
commemorates the granting of autocephaly to the Ravenna church in 668. 
The panel and the one opposite portraying the eucharistic figures of 
Melchisedek, Abraham, Isaac and Abel were clearly modelled on the cor- 
responding Justinianic panels in S. Vitale. The imitation of the earlier 
imperial panel no doubt served to suggest the continuing importance of 
Ravenna to the empire: nothing had changed since the days of Justinian. 
But the stiff presentation here has none of the vibrancy of the earlier pânels. 
Nor does it reflect the improving fortunes of the empire, represented most 
notably by the defeat of the Arabs in 678 and subsequent diplomatic homage 
paid by the Bulgars. For the first time since Heraclius” great victory in 628, 
optimism was possible in 685, at the start of the first reign of Justinian II. 
If the painting on an aisle wall of St Demetrius at Thessalonica has been 
correctly identified 9? Justinian II (685-95, 705-11), like Constans Il and his 
sons, was portrayed outside the capital, and likewise in a ceremonial 
capacity. Like Heraclius, Justinian II led troops, and on his j journey to the 
Balkans in 687/8 he stopped at Thessalonica where the painting may 
record his entrance into the city. In the east, he responded to requests from 


2 The situla (sitl4) is mentioned in Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Il, 435 (text), 451 (tr.). 

27 Doad, Stamps, no. 56. 

23 M. Mundell Mango, “Der Seuso-Schatzfund. Ein Ensemble westlichen und âstlichen 
Kunstschaffens”, Antike Welt 21 (1990), 83-4, fig. 15. 

2 Dodd, Stamps, 44 f., nos 73-8, 96-7; and Sotheby's The Avar Treasure (London, 1981), lot 
180. 

30 Mango, Art, 141. 

31 T.S. Brown, “The Church of Ravenna and the Imperial Administration in the Seventh 
Century”, EHR 94 (1979), 20-23. 

32 .D. Breckenridge, “The "Long Siege” of Thessalonika: its date and iconography', BZ 48 
(1955), 116-22; ].-M. Spieser, Thessalonique et ses monuments du IVe au Ve siecle, contribution A 
l'ctude d'une ville paleochretienne (Athens, 1984), 181 n. 105. 
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Figure 7. Drawings of stamps applied to silver in the seventh century 
(drawings author). 
a. “Imperial” stamps of Phocas c. 605 (type applied in Constantinople, 
491-661); on plate found at Klimovo, Russia. 
b. “Imperial” stamps with Tarsus inscribed in the “long stamp"; dated to 
Constans II (641-51); on bowl found in Cyprus. 
c. Stamps applied at Antioch (Theoupolis inscribed in the 'long stamp”) 
under Phocas 602-10; on lamp found in Syria. 
d. Stamps introduced by Heraclius and in use until 668 or 685. 
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the Arabs for help in building mosques:% in his second reign (705-11) 
Justinian sent columns for Mecca; workmen, tesserae and money for 
Medina; workmen, implements and tesserae for Damascus. Of these, the 
mosaics at Damascus survive and are notably “classical” in subject and 
style. He is not known to have sent anything, however, for the Dome of 
the Rock completed in 691. During his first, optimistic reign Justinian II is 
the only seventh-century emperor known to have built part of the Great 
Palace.% This included a triklinos called the Justinianos and a circuit wall; 
he furthermore demolished a church of the Virgin in order to install on its 
site a fountain with steps upon which the Blue faction would receive him 
(hardly a “pious' act). He has, accordingly, been credited, as has Heraclius, 
with laying the Great Palace pavement.% 

In his 1975 reappraisal entitled “The Shape of the Seventh century in 
Byzantine art', David Wright describes the graph plotting the artistic 
quality of seventh-century gold coinage in terms of a Bactrian camel's 
humps, an organic image, he says, which “will respond with a heave or a 
ripple to new discoveries'.3%6 According to this scheme, a revival style, 
characterized by plastic modelling of realistic portraits, starts the first 
hump with Heraclius” coins struck in 613. The images lose coherence and 
plasticity from 629 until the third issue of Constans II in 651 after which 
decline is rapid. Revival (=second hump) starts in 681-5 under Constantine 
IV with a sixth-century type, is fully developed under Justinian II (685-7), 
and reaches a high point with the Christ coins (692-5). This is followed by 
a second decline after Leontius (698). 

Despite its variable artistic quality, gold coinage remained stable 
throughout the seventh century, with virtually no debasement, and heavy 
silver hexagrams were abundantly minted, 615-80s. There was also greater 
iconographic variety than in the sixth century, due to dynastic associations 
in each reign. This was a transitional period in Byzantine coin design. By 
700 certain classical images (profile busts, military costume, Victories, 
wreaths) had made their last appearance. But, although some Greek was 
introduced, VICTORIA AUGUSTORUM remained the most common 
reverse legend, while obverse imperial titles (DN, etc.) likewise continued 
in Latin. No significant innovations occur in coinage until the end of the 
century, with the introduction of the Christ images by Justinian (see below). 


%B H.A.R. Gibb, “Arab-Byzantine Relations under the Umayyad Caliphate”, DOP 12 (1958), 
219-933; Mango, Art, 132. 

3 Theoph., AM 6186; Mango, Art, 131 

3% P.J. Nordhagen, “The Mosaics of the Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors”, BZ 56 (1963), 
53-68; D. Wright, “The Shape of the Seventh Century in Byzantine Art”, First Annual Byzantine 
Studies Conference. Abstracts of Papers (Cleveland, 1975), 24-5. 

3% Ibid., 9-11, 28. 
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Copper coinage, however, suffered a general decline in the seventh century: 
mints closed, production dropped, design deteriorated overall, and 
provincial circulation fell after 668. In contrast to coinage, fewer changes 
in design and quality are observed in the contemporary silver production 
which was under control exercised in the emperor's name. In view of the 
small and random sample of imperial art surviving from the seventh 
century, we should briefly examine this silver industry since any change 
to its centrally controlled operations may say more about imperial and state 
economy and administration than can, for example, the erection of an 
isolated building. 


Imperial control of silver 


Surprising aspects of seventh-century silver plate are its persistently 
“classical” appearance (Figure 6), the amount and variety of objects produced, 
and the innovations in its control. Fourth- and fifth-century control stamps 
were relatively simple in form.38 In the early fourth, they appeared on some, 
but not all, silver decorated with imperial inscriptions or images produced 
for imperial distribution. Eventually related stamps appeared on objects 
with no imperial decoration. By 500 Anastasius revised the system, 
introducing a set of five different stamps combining imperial busts and 
monograms with the monograms and names of officials, one of whom was, 
apparently, the comes sacrarum largitionum (Figure 7).% A single two-stamp 
imperial mark of 540 naming Carthage and Justinian testifies to another, 
parallel system.40 Five-stamp marks are all thought to have been applied 
in Constantinople. But in 565 one of these stamps names Tarsus and in the 
reign of Phocas others name Theoupolis (Antioch) (Figure 7c).41 A second 
innovation in the seventh century was the introduction after 630 by Heraclius 
of a second type of imperial stamp (Figure 7d)%2 contemporary with the 
use of the five-stamp marks, one of which, dated 641-51, also names Tarsus 
(Figure 7b).% The last known stamps are dated 66134 when Constans was 
already in Syracuse. The system apparently ended at that time, twenty years 
before the striking of hexagrams stopped and shortly before the fall in 668 


37 DOC, I1/1, 56, 23-32, 65, 99-103. 

3% M. Mundell Mango, “The Purpose and Places of Byzantine Silver Stamping”, in S.A. Boyd 
and M. Mundell Mango (eds), Ecclesiastical Silver Plate in Sixth-Century Byzantium, (Washington, 
D.C., in press). 

39 Dodd, Stamps, 5-48. 

40 Ibid., 19, no. 93. 

+1 Mundell Mango, 'Stamping”, argues that these stamps may have been applied also in 
provincial mints of the oriental diocese. 

4 Dodd, Stamps, no. 94. 

% Mundell Mango, 'Stamping'. 

4 See n. 29 above. 
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in the circulation of copper coin originally detected by A. Kazhdan.45 There 
is, therefore, no “second hump' for stamped and minted silver or for copper 
coin circulating in the provinces, corresponding to David Wright's later 
aesthetically superior gold coinage (681-98). 

Of nearly one hundred objects with published stamps of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, sixty date from the seventh century,*6 most of them 
(about fifty-five) being domestic (Figure 6), not ecclesiastical. One third of 
the seventh-century stamped objects travelled outside the empire (Figures 
5 and 6), mostly to Russia, in trade“ or possibly as diplomatic gifts. It has 
been suggested that when the office of comes sacrarum largitionum lapsed 
c. 604, the urban prefect took over the stamping system. In view of the 
latter officials control of the craft guilds, this would mean that the stamps 
were applied as hallmarks to privately produced rather than state silver. 
Yet the recently discovered fact that the metallic composition of the copper 
alloyed with stamped silver was regulated” and the standardization of the 
design, weight and size of objects both suggest the reverse: that stamps were 
applied to state mass-produced objects. The silver-control duties of the comes 
sacrarum largitionum were probably, then, assumed in the seventh century 
by his successor, the sakellarios, rather than the urban prefect.50 

Recent scientific and archaeological work has provided other concrete 
details about seventh-century silver production. All objects continued to 
be metallically pure (92-98 per cent). Lead isotope analyses suggest that 
specific objects, including at least one (of 565) with a Tarsus stamp, were 
made ofsilver from specific mines in the Taurus Mountains,”! where metal 
extraction in the Byzantine period was already documented archaeologi- 
cally.52 The location of these multi-metal mines has a bearing on questions 
regarding the Byzantine-Persian/ Arab frontier (Figure 8). Furthermore, the 
mines' exploitation in the seventh century raises questions about the supply 
of fresh and recycled metal which cannot be considered here. Their output 


45 A.P. Kazhdan, “Vizantijskie goroda v VII-XI vekach”, Sovetskaja Archeologija 21 (1954), 
164-83. 

46 E.g. Dodd, Stamps, nos 32-78, 89-92, 94-101. 

47 Dodd, Stamps, 283, map; R.N. Frye, 'Byzantine and Sasanian Trade Relations with North- 
eastern Russia', DOP 26 (1972), 263-9. 

48 D, Feissel, 'Le Pr6fet de Constantinople, les poids-âtalons et l'estampillage de l'argenterie 
au Vle et au Vile siăcle', Revue numismatique 6e s6rie, 28 (1986), 11942. 

+9 P. Meyers, 'Elemental Compositions of the Sion Treasure and Other Byzantine Silver 
Objects”, in Boyd and Mundeil Mango, Ecclesiastical Silver Plate. 

50 Mundell Mango, 'Stamping'. 

51 K.A. Yener and M. Mundell Mango, “Lead Isotope Analysis of Sixth and Seventh- 
Century Silver Objects and Coins” (forthcoming). 

52 K.A. Yener, 'Byzantine Silver Mines: An Archaeometallurgy Project in Turkey (with a 
contribution on the pottery finds by A. Toydemir)”, in Boyd and Mundell Mango, Ecclesias- 
tical Silver Plate. 
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should also be considered in the light of the new, short-term mints, par- 
ticularly for copper, opened in the seventh century in response to current 
military situations.* Most of these mints were in the vicinity of the Taurus 
mines. In 608-10, Heraclius” rebel coinage was minted at Cilician Alexandria 
(Alexandretta) and at Salamis. In 611, following the Persian occupation, the 
Antioch mint closed leaving a gap filled in 615-8 by new Cilician mints 
(Seleucia, Isaura Vetus). In 626-9, during Heraclius” campaign in the east, 
the Salamis mint again produced coins which eventually formed the basis 
for the earliest Byzantine-Arab coinage minted at Tiberias, in Palestine [1.54 


The David plates 


Coins aside, most imperial art surveyed above is known only from texts 
and offers few examples of imperial iconography. An exception is provided 
by the David plates (Figure 9) which according to modern scholarship 
celebrate the emperor Heraclius. Their high quality and complex conception 
deserve detailed consideration. The plates discovered in Cyprus,” as 
mentioned above, illustrate a cycle of King David drawn from the Book of 
Kings. All nine plates, of three graduated sizes (50, 26, 14 cm.),5? were 
stamped between 613 and 630.5 A half dozen articles written over the last 
twenty years concur that the scenes commemorate Heraclius” reign, in 
particular his Persian victory.5 If so, the plates should date to 629 or 630.% 
The interrelated layouts are ingenious. The eight smaller plates form four 
pairs of scenes leading chronologically and dramatically to the largest 
which illustrates the confrontation between the young David and the 
gigantic Goliath (Figure 10).5 Recent discussions of the plates have focused 
either on the David iconography and its survival in the medieval illuminated 


55 Yener and Mundell Mango, “Analysis”. 

54 DOC, 1/1, 39-41. 

55 Yener and Mundell Mango, 'Analysis'. 

56 Age of Spirituality, ed. K. Weitzmann (New York, 1979), nos 425-32. 

57 Dodd, Stamps, nos 58-66. 

58 K. Weitzmann, 'Prolegomena to a Study of the Cyprus Plates”, Metropolitan Museum Journal 
3 (1970), 97-111; M. van Grunsven-Eygenraam, “Heraclius and the David Plates”, Bulletin antieke 
Beschaving 48 (1973), 158-74; S.H. Wander, “The Cyprus Plates: the Story of David and 
Goliath”, Metropolitan Museum Journal 8 (1973), 89-104; S. Wander, “The Cyprus Plates and 
the Chronicle of Fredegar', DOP 29 (1975), 345-6; Wright, “The Shape”, 12; S. Spain Alexander, 
“Heraclius, Byzantine Imperial Ideology, and the David Plates”, Speculum 52 (1977), 217-37; 
]. Trilling, 'Myth and Metaphor at the Byzantine Court. A Literary Approach to the David 
Plates”, Byz 48 (1978), 249-63; 

59 Wander, “Cyprus Plates', 103 f.; Wright, “The Shape”, 12; Alexander, “Heraclius”, 234-6. 
I. Shahid suggests a connection between the plates and the title basileus Heraclius assumed 
in 629: “The Iranian Factor in Byzantium during the Reign of Heraclius”, DOP 26 (1972), 303 
n. 35. 

60 See Wander, “Cyprus Plate”, for a formal analysis. 
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Figure 9. Silver plates (of c. 630) illustrating David cycle, found in Cyprus 
(drawing author after S. Wander, “The Cyprus Plates and the Chronicle of 
Fredegar', DOP, 29 [1975]). 
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Psalter, or on the symbolic significance of the characters portrayed or 
alluded to on the plates themselves.S! 1 should like to add to the list of 
allusions, particularly those with a classical echo. 

The narrative subject of the plates is biblical, the style is classical, the settings 
are courtly and military, the event celebrated is political and religious. The 
theme is dynastic kingship established by heroism. The allusions read into 
the plates and the events they symbolized are multiple. The plates conjure 
up David, Constantine, Herakles and, indirectly, Alexander, who are the 
subjects of contemporary Literary comparisons with Heraclius. Heraclius, 
who named one son David in 631, is himself “the new David”, as declared 
already by Theodore Synkellos in 62762 and by Fredegar, the Merovingian 
chronicler.6% Heraclius, who had named three sons Constantine (the new, 
other and little), is himself “the new Constantine”, as declared by George 
of Pisidia.5 Heraclius, whose own name resembles Herakles, is himself “the 
new Herakles”, as declared by George of Pisidia.6 But the latter writer states 
that Heraclius is superior to Alexander, Herakles' descendant.66 

Principal points of comparison relating the plates to David, Constantine, 
and Herakles and to Heraclius are as follows. David, who is portrayed on 
the plates, and Heraclius, who probably had them made, overcame their 
enemies Goliath and Phocas/Chosroes (Goliath and Chosroes' general 
Razatis being dispatched in hand-to-hand combat$); both led armies 
against infidels who carried off sacred symbols (the ark of the covenant and 
the cross) and both entered Jerusalem to install their recovered symbols.68 
Constantine does not feature directly on the plates, but his actions parallel 
those of Heraclius. Constantine (represented by Helena) had found the True 
Cross in Jerusalem, Heraclius returned it there; Constantine had defeated 
Licinius making the empire safe for Christians; Heraclius defeated the 
Persians, making Jerusalem safe for Christians.6 The Heraclian dynasty 


61 A study by the present author of the Cyprus Treasure(s) as a whole is in progress. 

652 'Homilia de bello Avarico”, ed. L. Sternbach (Cracow, 1900), 302. 9-17; 313. 35-9; 320. 
20-24; see Alexander, “Heraclius”, 222-3 and n. 36. 

6 The Fourth Book of the Chronicle of Fredegar, ed. ].M. Wallace-Hadrill (London, 1960), 52-3; 
see Wander, 'Fredegar'. 

% In Restitutionem S. Crucis, lines 47-63 = A. Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia, Poemi 1: Panegirici 
epici, Studia Patristica et Byzantina 7 (Ettal, 1959), 227-8 (see Shahid, “Iranian Factor”, 310 n. 
65) and a dedication (of the Heraclias?) to Heraclius, the new Constantine = Sternbach, 
“Carmina”, fragment 48 (see ]. Howard-Johnston, The Last Great War of Antiquity [in preparation]). 

65 Heraclias, 1.78-9; 11.19-23 = Pertusi, Poemmi, 243, 252. See 1. Shahid, "Heraclius: TI ZTOZ 
EN XPIZTQ BAZIAEYZ ', DOP 34-5 (1980-81), 228. 

56 Heraclias, 11.93-6, 110-21 = Pertusi, Poemi, 163, 178; see Shahid, “Heraclius”, 228-9. 

67 Wander, “Cyprus Plates”, 104. 

6 Alexander (“Heraclius', 226-34) also points out that George of Pisidia compared the powers 
of the ark and the cross; In Restitutionem S. Crucis, lines 73-7 = Pertusi, Poemi, 228. 

659 Alexander, “Heraclius”, 225. 
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introduced on coins of 641 the Constantinian legend 'Ev Tour vika! (In 
hoc [signo] vinces”).70 Herakles is thematically alluded to on the animal combat 
plates. David's battles with bear and lion are only obliquely referred to in 
the Bible (1. Sam.17:34-7); their introduction here may have alluded to the 
Twelve Labours which were undertaken by Herakles as a penance imposed 
for murdering his three children.71 The Labours could link the sins and 
penance of Herakles with the sense of sin associated with both David and 
Heraclius: the latter comparison was made by Heraclius” own brother.72 | 
see another reference to the Labouzrs in the three stones lying to the left of 
David's foot (he withdrew five stones from the river and used only one; |. 
Sam.17:40;49) (Figure 10). Their (Trinitarian?) configuration may allude to 
the apples of the Hesperides, represented lying to the left of Herakles” foot 
on the exactly contemporary silver situla (Figure 5).72 The stones/apples 
would be an elliptical reference to the last Labour, as David's lion may be 
to the first. In fact, George of Pisidia compares Herakles” “getting hold of 
the golden apples” to Heraclius” getting hold of the cities of Persia.74 

The four medium-sized plates portray imperial ceremonial conveyed in 
classical style, models for which were readily available in objects like the 
Theodosian missorium. Saul presides in the two audience and marriage 
scenes, with appropriate attendants and with the reward and dowry 
displayed in the respective exergues as on consular diptychs. On the other 
two plates David is central, to focus attention on his anointing and 'crowning' 
with arms. All allegorically underscore the legitimization of the new 
Heraclian dynasty which was to last nearly a hundred years (610-711, 
minus 695-705).75 The alluded and portrayed figures — Heraclius, David 
and Constantine — were all warrior kings, and Herakles was a kingly 
figure. Herakles, deified and claimed as ancestor of the Macedonian dynasty 
of the Hellenistic kings, had since the time of Philip II represented kingly 
virtue, having achieved nobility of soul through suffering. Various Roman 
emperors (Hadrian, the Severans, the tetrarchs) claimed his kinship or 


70 DOC, 1/2, 387. 

71 Both Trilling ('Myth', 253) and Wander (“Cyprus Plates', 101-2) trace the precise com- 
positions to images of Mithras slaying the buli; Trilling compares the style with that of the 
silver plate of Herakles and the Nemean Lion in Paris (“Myth', 254). The subject of the lion 
slaying, however, may also be seen as an allusion to Herakles, rather than Mithras. 

722 In a punning paraphrase of Psalm 50: Nicephorus, Breviarium, ed. Mango, 68; George of 
Pisidia referred to the sense of sin suffered by Heraclius. On both points see Alexander, 
“Heraclius”, 230, 234. 

73 L. Matsulevich, Byzantinische Antike (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), 7-8 and n. 27 above. On the 
Trinitarian symbolism see 1. Sevăenko, Vita Constantini Slavorum Apostoli (in press), VL.5, n. 69. 

74 Heraclias, 1.78-9 = Pertusi, Poemi, 243. 

75 On the ceremonial aspects of the plates see Wander, “Cyprus Plates”, 89-90, 102; Trilling, 
“Myth', 253-5. 
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protection.76 A newly rediscovered cycle of Herakles” Labours77 may have 
adorned an official building paved with personifications of 24 Roman 
provinces, which was situated at Zeugma where armies on campaign to 
the east crossed the Euphrates.78 Herakles remained a popular figure in 
Byzantine art and, in Byzantine writing, maintained a place in imperial 
imagery.7? 

As stated above, one might be justified in looking for another allusion 
in the David plates, to Alexander, antiquity's foremost strategos and basileus.80 
His numismatic image, conflated with Herakles wearing the Nemean 
lionskin, was repeated by his Hellenistic successors, and reappeared occa- 
sionally in the Roman empire.5l Alexander's uplifted gaze and his use of 
Helios” radiate crown were both adopted by Constantine on medallions until 
326.82 Fourth-century contorniates bear his Hellenistic Herakles image 
which assumes, in one type, the features of Constantine.5% Alexander 
remained a popular figure in late antiquity: the Alexander Romance was 
embellished then (five text recensions date from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries) and translated into many languages. But, Alexander as basileus 
or strategos, apparently plays no prominent part in east Christian Roman 
imperial art. It is an omission thrown into relief by a comment of Bury on 
a passage in Theophylactus Simocatta (History, IV.10.6), where in 590 
Chosroes urges Maurice to complete the work of Alexander, to help 
Chosroes regain his Persian throne and unite the two empires. Bury 
observed: 


76 Diocletian and Galerius are shown offering sacrifice to their protectors Jupiter and 
Hercules on the triumphal arch at Thessalonica; Themistios compared Julian to Hercules. See 
F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy, Origins and Background, 2 vols 
(Washington, D.C., 1966), 163, 172, 176, 506, 510. 

77 M. Mundell Mango, “The Heracles” Labours Pavement from Zeugma on the Euphrates' 
(forthcoming). 

78 K. Parlasca, “Zum Provinzenmosaik von Belkis-Seleukeia am Euphrat', in Mosaique. 
Recueil d'hommages ă Henri Stern (Paris, 1982), 287-95, where the mosaics are dated to before 
256; F. Baratte (Mosaiques romaines et paleochretiennes du musce du Louvre [Paris 1978], 132) dates 
them to the fourth century. 

79 See citations in ODB, 917 for the following sources: Leo Diac., Theoph. Cont., Theodore 
Prodromos, and Al. For the Carolingian West, see K. Weitzmann, “The Heracles Plaques of 
St. Peter's Cathedra', ArtB, 55 (1973), 1-37; contrast L. Nees, “Theodulf's Mythical Silver 
Hercules Vase, Poetica Vanitas, and the Augustinian Critique of the Roman Heritage'”, DOP 
41 (1987), 443-51. 

8 Shahid, “Heraclius”, 230. 

81 E.g. gold medallions of Caracalla (212-7); the last Severan reigned as Severus Alexander: 
The Search for Alexander. An Exhibition (New York, 1980), nos 10, 11, 33. 

82 Bellinger, “Medallions', no. 7; P. Bruun, Constantine and Licinius, AD 313-317 vol. VII of 
The Roman Imperial Coinage, eds C.H.V. Sutherland and R.A.G. Carson (London, 1966), 42. 

% A. and E. Alfăldi, Die Kontorniaten, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1976), 116-17. 
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we reflect that this “Romaic' Empire, ruling chiefly over lands which had 
submitted to the sway of Alexander... — and Greek not Latin in its speech, 
was in a stricter sense the successor of Alexander's empire than the Roman 
Empire...It was asif the spirit of Alexander had lain dissolved in the universal 
spirit of Rome for seven hundred years and were now once more precipitated 
in its old place...84 


In 628, at the end of the Byzantine-Persian saga, Heraclius had at least 
defeated if not conquered Persia and in 629 he assumed Alexander's title, 
basileus, which was last used formally by the Hellenistic kings.85 Theo- 
phylactus himself was writing during the reign of Heraclius. One might 
expect an allusion to Alexander on the silver plates celebrating both strategia 
and basileia. Indeed, Heraclius assumed his title in 629, the year in which, 
or before which, the plates were made.8€ A minor parallel between 
Heraclius / David, as illustrated on the plates, and Alexander does occur 
in the Alexander Romance (111.4): after defeating Darius, Alexander slays the 
Indian king Porus who, like Goliath, is a giant, standing eight feet tall 
(Alexander is described as being less than five). But Heraclius chose 
David the biblical king, not Alexander, as model for himself as moTos €v 
Xp.or& Baorievs, his full title, emphasizing the equation between anointing 
(prominently displayed on one plate) and Christ. Yet nine years later 
Heraclius” son David became caesar and third co-emperor with the Roman 
name of Tiberius.88 

For the first time in Roman display silver, plates are used to create in 
images a Byzantine mythology portraying the exploits of a biblical character 
recounted in what was then understood as classical style and form. The 
plates offer not just the illustration of the story of David, but the formation 
of a cycle on an heroic scale, like those of heroes still admired from pagan 
antiquity, in particular Herakles (Figure 5), Achilles (Figures 11 and 12) and 
Dionysos (Figure 12). Our review of silver production in the seventh 
century demonstrates that the creation of the David plates was not an 
isolated commission, but emerged from a busy, complex system, perhaps 
as largitio objects. So one may legitimately look within this system, rather 
than to book illustration for compositional prototypes. În addition to the 
pairs and small sets of plates (e.g. the three in the Mildenhall treasure) already 
cited,% there are larger sets both extant (e.g. the six with mythological marine 


% J.B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene (395 A.D. to 800 A.D.), 
II (London, 1889), 111. 

8 Shahid, “Heraclius. 

8% ]dem, 'Iranian Factor”, 303 n. 35. 

87 The Greek Alexander Romance, tr. R. Stoneman (London, 1991), 130. 

8 DOC, 1/2, 390. 

89 Wander, “Cyprus Plates”, 9%. 
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Kaiseraugst (drawing from H.A. Cahn and A. Kaufmann-Heinimann, Der 
spătrămische Silberschatz von Kaiseraugst [Derendingen, 1984], fig. 114). 





Figure 12. Silver plate (c. 400) illustrating scenes of Achilles, Athena and 


Dionysos, the Sevso Treasure (drawing R. Cook). 
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scenes, from Egypt”) and recorded (e.g. the six with various animals, in 
Auxerre”). The illustrations of the biblical episodes on the David plates 
have been compared with earlier and later David cycles (e.g. in Psalters).%? 
The Theodosius missorium and the Herakles plates have been cited as the 
types of objects providing models for the court and mythological elements 
classically conveyed in the David plates.% The battle scenes may derive from 
earlier imperial silver: after the reconquest of north Africa, Justinian had 
made from Vandal gold a large service decorated with victory scenes, 
which may have included, for example, a military confrontation similar to 
that on the largest David plate. Two of three large missoria preserved from 
late antiquity and displayed in the tenth century at banquets in the Great 
Palace portrayed, respectively, Licinius and “the enemy-slayer” (Echthrok- 
tonos).99 Alternatively, the David plates may have been based on, or inspired 
by, one of the mythological cycles that decorated late antique silver plates. 
In addition to the Herakles cycle on a nielloed silver plate in Athens,” two 
Achilles cycles (on two relief plates) have emerged in recent years, both 
with a climactic military scene in the centre. Here, however, the subsidiary 
scenes occupy the border (Figures 11-12) rather than separate plates (Figure 
9): the compositional shift from the fourth /fifth-century layout to that of 
the seventh may reflect a functional shift. On one Achilles plate, the 
series is a narrative cycle (Figure 11),% on the other it is composed of 
significant scenes selected to convey a message which also involves Athena 
and Dionysos (Figure 12).% 
In sum, the David plates, like the writings of George of Pisidia and Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta, have been described as a fusion of classical (style) and 


%0 S. Pelekanides, “Apyupă mwâkia Tod Movoelov Mrevâm, 'Apxatodouik) 'Egnuepls 
1942-44 (1948), 37-62. 

91 M. Mundell Mango, Silver from Early Byzantium. The Kaper Koraon and Related Treasures 
(Baltimore, 1986), 275. 

92 Weitzmann, 'Prolegomena'; Wander, “Cyprus Plates”, 96-101. A new fifth-century 
synagogue pavement in Galilee may illustrate David with the spoils of Goliath's armour: Z. 
llan and E. Damati, “The Mosaic from the Synagogue at Ancient Meroth”, Israel Museum Journal, 
4 (1985), 51-6. 

%9 Weitzmann, “Prolegomena', 108-11; Wander, “Cyprus Plates, 1012; Trilling, “Myth', 2535. 

94 Corippus, [11.111. 

9%5 N. Oikonomidăs, Les listes de prestance byzantines des IXe et Xe si2cles (Paris, 1972), 274-5 
and n. 43. 

% G. Matthies, “Ein Schalen-Emblem im National Museum zu Athen', Athenische Mit- 
teilungen 39 (1914), 104-5; Weitzmann, “Plaques”, 9 n. 30. 

97 See M. Mundell Mango, with scientific study by A. Bennett, The Sevso Treasure. A 
Preliminary Report (in press). 

8 H.A. Cahn and A. Kaufmann-Heinimann, Der spătrămische Silberschatz von Kaiseraugst 
(Derendingen, 1984), 225-315. 

% Mundell Mango, 'Seuso-Schatzfund”, 77-9. 
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biblical (subject) elements.1% If the theory that the plates refer to Byzantine 
imperial victory and were made for imperial distribution is correct, then 
the subtlety of their message is a marked departure from the overt imperial 
images and legends adorning fourth-century largitio silver.I0l 


The Great Palace pavement 


More oblique is any message embedded in the second 'monument” to be 
(briefly) examined, the Great Palace pavement, which has been variously 
dated from the fifth to the seventh century. Because ]. Trilling recently 
attributed the work to Heraclius,102 it deserves attention here, although | 
am not entirely persuaded by this dating. Trilling suggests that in subject 
matter the mosaic was a response to, rather than an illustration of, Virgil's 
Georgics in which agriculture acts as a political metaphor of a golden age; 
and that the apparent random distribution of the mosaic's elements argues 
for a personal scheme which was commissioned, possibly even devised, 
by the emperor Heraclius himself.1% Trilling divides the images into three 
types (representing rural or idyllic life, animal violence and protection) and 
sees the scheme in terms of human beings threatened by animals or monsters 
(“The artist has created an analogue of human society and its relation to 
the natural world').10% However, the victims of most violence are the 
animals themselves; the fate of the human beings is almost secondary, and 
hunting plays a relatively small part. The balance recalls that of the didactic 
epic, the Cynegetica of Ps. Oppian,1% where less than half of the text 
describes methods of hunting and the greater part deals with the animals, 
their habitats and ways of life (most of Books I-III). Interest in the animals 
is heightened by anthropomorphism.1% The work is distinguished by a 
frequent use of similes107 which interrupt the flow of natural description, 
much as the pavement juxtaposes images from diverse contexts. Both text 
and pavement express an interest in the young, stressed in the latter by the 
large numbers of children present. (See Figures 13 and 14 for a plan and 
detail of the pavement.) 





1% E.g. Trilling, “"Myth'; Cameron, “Images of Authority”, 26. 

101 The contemporary plate of David and the lion found in Russia (now lost) suggests that 
the David plates were not a unique set; Age of Spirituality, 451 fig. 61, 479. 

102 “The Soul”, 27-72. 

10% “The Soul”, 55-69. 

104 [bid., 58. 

105 On the date (212-7) and authorship (a native of Apamea on the Orontes) see the intro- 
duction to A.W. Mair, Oppian, Colluthus, Tryphiodorus, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1928). 

1% A.W. James, "The Honey on the Cup” in Oppian and Others”, Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, n.s. 12 (1966), 30-31. 1 thank Mary Whitby for drawing this article to my 
attention. 

107 [bid., 31-3. 
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THE GREAT PALACE 


The Peristyle and its dependencies. 
showing the sites excavated and the 
extent of the Mosaic Pavement 
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Figure 13. Great Palace, Constantinople, peristyle pavement, plan (after W. 
Miller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls (Tibingen, 
1977], fig. 263). 
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On the basis of two examples (a hare hunt and Bellerophon), K. Weitzmann 
rejected a direct connection between that text and the pavement because 
the miniatures in the earliest (eleventh-century) manuscript of Ps. Oppian,1% 
do not correspond exactly to the mosaic scenes.1% However, in view of the 
suggestive similarities between the Cynegetica and the pavement referred 
to above, the present author will reopen the question in some detail 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say here that the sequence of the images in situ, which 
is what suggests a correspondence to the Cynegetica, was obscured by 
Trilling who classified them by type. Furthermore, the scattered repetition 
of images he notes may be explained by Ps. Oppian's double treatment of 
animals (in habitat and hunted). 

Because the pavement decorated the heart of the private imperial quarters, 
no public message was required (a fact overlooked by commentators). 
Pictorial references to the nearby Hippodrome (e.g. a hunt by members of 
the Red and Green factions110) connect the staged hunt and the animals 
captured for this purpose in their habitats. The connection was made, | 
suggest, via a text on hunting which was both popular and illustrated in 
its earliest extant copy. The animal habitats may, furthermore, have had a 
specific location. Analogous to town house pavements of north African cities 
where the owners” country house was portrayed,I!! the Great Palace 
pavement may have alluded to imperial domains. It may be more than a 
coincidence that the homeland of Ps. Oppian, which was known as the 
“Hunting Country” (kuwnyla xâpa)112 and is now noted for its animal 

pavements,115 also contained a number of imperial estates.!14 If based on 
the Cynegetica, the Great Palace pavement, like the David plates, would 
represent the creative use of a text to illustrate a message, privately read 
in the first case and publicly stated in the second. And, if the pavement dates 
to the mid- or late sixth century rather than to Heraclius, it would represent 
an earlier stage of illustrational development. 


108 Descriptions and illustrations are to be found in K. Weitzmann, Greek Mythology in 
Byzantine Art (Princeton, 1951), 93—-151; |. Furlan, Codici greci illustrati della Biblioteca Marciana, 
V (Padua, 1988); Z. Kadar, Survivals of Greek Zoologica Illuminations in Byzantine Manuscripts 
(Budapest, 1978), 91-109, pls 168-85. 1 thank B. Flusin and N.G. Wilson, respectively, for the 
last two references. 

109 K. Weitzmann, “The Classical Heritage in the Art of Constantinople', in Studies in 
Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Illumination (Chicago, 1971), 129-30. 

110 Reproduced in colour in E. Yiicel, The Great Palace. Mosaic Museum (Istanbul, 1987), 32-3, 
but not stated in The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors being a First Report on the Excavations 
caried out in Istanbul on behalf of the Walker Trust (the University of St Andrews) 1935-1938 
(Oxford and London, 1947), 80 no. 54, pl. 37. 

11 K.M. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford, 1978), 120. 

112 Mundell Mango, Silver, 6. 

143 ]. Balty, La grande mosaique de chasse du triclinos (Brussels, 1969). 

114 Mundell Mango, Patronage (in press). 
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Conclusion 


Whether the general conservatism in imperial art noted above represents 
a conscious renewal or a return to a glorious past is hard to assess except 
in a few obvious cases (e.g. the En touto nika coin legend). În the seventh 
century, although their numbers may be lower, the types of imperial 
building or restoration work differed little from earlier centuries: columns, 
a cistern, an aqueduct, a bath building, a circuit wall, additions to the 
imperial palace, some churches. Gold coin and imperially controlled 
silver plate were relatively conservative in design and abundant in 
production; coin of good artistic quality marked the beginning, middle 
and end of the century. The silver David plates of c.630 represent a high 
point of technical skill and artistic creativity. Their display of literary 
allusion places them in the tradition of the Great Palace pavement, 
whether the latter is based on the Cynegetica or inspired by the Georgics, 
and whatever its precise date. Both plates and pavement are “classical” 
in style and spirit, still more antique than antiquarian. But the seventh 
century was transitional. Near its start (614) the last honorific statue of 
antiquity was erected and towards its end (692) the image of Christ 
became a main coin type. Although this Christ, classical in style, is thought 
to derive ultimately from Phidias” Zeus, the legend “Servus Christi” (still 
in Latin) redefines the emperor's relation to God and may culminate in 
the proskynesis exercised by Basil I (or Leo VI) before the throne of 
Christ over the main portal of St Sophia. 

From a lower level of society comes an example of another form of 
Christianization of imperial art. It is a “new Constantine”, who is old 
Constantine, in a new guise, on a new object. This is a silver censer from 
Lebanon or Syria,115 dedicated in a Greek inscription (+ METAAOYZ YTIEP 
ANATIAYZ[EQ2] KAPIAOY TIPOZENETK(EN] TO AT[IQ] KOZTANTINQ) 
to St Constantine (Figure 15) who is somewhat crudely portrayed on his 
side together with the Virgin, Christ (Figure 16) and an angel. The new saint 
is still shown in traditional imperial manner, in military costume; the cross 
staff resting on his shoulder recalls the spear carried by the emperor on the 
fifth /sixth-century coin type revived by Constantine IV in 668.116 In style 
St Constantine resembles the military portraits of an unidentified emperor 
on the pseudo-medallions which form the clasps on a seventh-century 
pair of gold bracelets, part of a large jewellery treasure found in Egypt (Figure 
17).117 The portrait of Christ on the censer corresponds to that on the coins 





15 In a private collection. 

116 DOC, 11 /1, 514, pls. XXXII-XXXIII. 

117 Dated by identically mounted seventh-century coins on another item of jewellery found 
with them; W. Dennison, A Gold Treasure of the Late Roman Period (New York, 1918), 159-61. 
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of Justinian II's second reign (Figure 18 = 705). The censer may date to the 
seventh century and would provide, therefore, the earliest evidence of the 
cult of the first Christian emperor, to whom a chapel was erected at the base 


of his column by the ninth century.118 


118 C. Mango, 'Constantine's Porphyry Column and the Chapel of St Constantine”, DChAE, 
ser. 4, 10 (1980-81), 10310. 
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Figure 15. Silver censer, St Constantine, found Syria /Lebanon, private 
collection (photo author). 





Figure 16. Silver censer, Christ, found Syria /Lebanon, private collection 
(photo author), 
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Figure 17. Gold bracelet with imitation medallions of unidentified 
emperor, found in Egypt (photo after W. Dennison, A Gold Treasure of the 
Late Roman Period [New York, 1918], pl. L). 





Figure 18. Solidus of Justinian II, 705, obverse, Christ, Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection, Washington, D.C. (photo Dumbarton Oaks Collection). 


10. To legitimize an emperor: Constantine and 
visual authority in the eighth and ninth centuries* 


Leslie Brubaker 


In the eighth and ninth centuries, representations of the cross carried three 
complementary messages, all illustrated in a miniature painted around the 
year 880 (Figure 1). First, the cross represents the 'life-giving cross” of 
Christ's crucifixion — this standard verbal formula is visualized by the fronds 
and flowers that sprout from its base. The cross also signals God-given 
imperial triumph, as expressed by the inscription IC XC NHKA (Christ 
conquers), which refers to the voice saying “in this sign conquer' that 
accompanied Constantine's vision of the cross before and during his victory 
at the battle of the Milvian bridge.! Finally, the gold and jewelled form of 
the cross, and the steps on which it sits, also refer to Constantine's cross, 
this time the one he was believed to have set up after the victory. 

These complementary meanings — shifting easily between the “True Cross” 
of the crucifixion, the cross of the imperial vision, and Constantine's ex voto 
cross — were well established, and familiar, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. The well known iconoclast poems and epigrams on the cross 
collected for posterity by Theodore of Studion, whatever their historic 
value, do at least record conventional attitudes toward the cross. One 
reads, in part: 'O Logos... [the cross] exalted your own glory, showing the 
potent force of faith. The rulers venerate it in a worthy manner; they make 
the subjected enemies fear by means of [its] power'.2 Another, written in 


* This chapter duplicates almost verbatim the paper presented to the Byzantine symposium, 
and | am grateful to Paul Magdalino for inviting me to participate. Some of the material presented 
here is considered in more detail — and with fuller bibliographic apparatus — in my 
forthcoming monograph on Paris.gr.510. 

1 The variant spelling NHKA for NIKA is not uncommon: see A. Frolow, 'IC XC NIKA', 
BSI 17 (1956), 107. 

2S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo III, with Particular Attention to the Oriental 
Sources (Louvain, 1973), 121. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-—13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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m. e ă La etnie poate ră aliere 


Figure 1. Cross. Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus; Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, gr.510, fol. Cr (photo: Bibliotheque Nationale). 
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the shape of a cross, reads simply: “I triumph over enemies and slay 
barbarians'.? And a third tells us: 'O Logos, in order to strengthen the 
piety of mortals, and to show a clear and complete picture of yourself, you 
gave a law that only the cross be depicted... Behold, the great rulers depict 
it asa victory-bringing sign'.€ 

Images of this “victory-bringing sign' which provided both eternal 
salvation and temporal success appear throughout the eighth and ninth 
centuries. In most cases, as in the example just discussed, Constantine is 
implicated in the image without actually being depicted. 1 shall, therefore, 
consider crosses, as well as Constantine, at the beginning of this chapter. 

Constantine's ex voto cross, recognizable by the steps on which it sits, 
was a sign of victory and triumph closely associated with the imperial house 
from, at the latest, 578, when Tiberius introduced it on his coins.” Indeed, 
this association with imperial victory and Christian triumph — joined, 
perhaps, by the impact of the anti-Jewish dialogues that championed the 
cross — presumably underpinned the iconoclast acceptance of the cross 
when most religious images were condemned as idolatrous.€ The inscription 
IC XC NIKA, which reinforced the imperial and Constantinian implications, 
is first documented during iconoclasm: it appeared in an inscription com- 
memorating the restoration of the walls of Constantinople in 740-41.7 Here 
the apotropaic significance is clear: Constantine's cross helped the walls 
repulse the enemies of the city and of the emperor. The inscription also 
appeared with the stepped cross on iconoclast coins, thereby linking 
iconoclast emperors with Christ, Constantine and victory.€ 

A string of military victories, buttressed by theological arguments in favour 
of the cross that were developed during the course of the eighth century, 
apparently augmented the strength of the cross cult in iconoclast Con- 
stantinople, and along with it came interest in Constantine.” 


3 Ibid. 116. 

4 Ibid. 121. 

5 A. Grabar, L'iconoclasme byzantin. Dossier archologique (Paris, 1957), 27-9; A. Frolow, 'Le 
culte de la relique de la croix', BSI 22 (1961), 336-—7. 

$So too A. Frolow, La relique de la Vraie Croix, AOC 7 (Paris, 1961), 121. On the possible impact 
of the anti-Jewish dialogues, see K. Corrigan, Visual Polemics in the Ninth-Century Byzantine 
Psalters (Cambridge, 1992), 43-61, 91-4. 

7 The inscription may, however, have been used as early as the reign of Heraclius: Frolow, 
TC XC NIKA”, 104, 106; Grabar, L'iconoclasme, 31, 126. 

8 See Grierson, DOC, III/1, 411, pl. XXII, nos 1a.2-1c.2; and Grabar, L'iconoclasme, 145, 
153-5 and, for pre-iconoclastic usage, 27-30, 70. Also the standard, but outdated, G. Millet, 
“Les iconoclastes et la croix ă propos d'une inscription de Cappadoce', BCH 34 (1910), 96-109. 

? See F. Winkelmann, “Das hagiographische Bild Konstantins |. im mittelbyzantinischer Zeit”, 
in V. Vavrinek (ed.), Beitrăge zur byzantinischen Geschichte im 9.—11. Jahrhundert (Prague, 1978), 
179-208; ]. Moorhead, “Iconoclasm, the Cross and the Imperial Image”, Byz 55 (1985), 165—79; 
and Kazh. 
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The cult of Constantine enjoyed particular favour between the seventh 
and the tenth century: most of the vita texts detailing the emperor's life seem 
to date from the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, and most of the 
images extolling Constantine date from the ninth and tenth.10 The vita 
texts, and other histories of Constantine written in this period, almost 
inevitably include a discussion of the discovery of the True Cross in 
Jerusalem by Helena, Constantine's mother. This combination occurred 
earlier: Constantine's conversion and Helena's discovery of the True Cross 
were, for example, placed back to back in Romanos” sixth-century hymn 
On the Adoration of the Cross.!! But by the year 800, the constellation of 
Constantine, his vision, his ex voto cross, and the relics of the True Cross 
discovered by Helena had melted into one concept, a concept crucial to 
imperial authority, and especially to the triumph of the Christian Byzantine 
state. So strong was the association between these episodes and Byzantium's 
self-image that popular texts sometimes moved both Constantine's vision 
and his dream from Rome, and relocated them at specific sites in Con- 
stantinople.!2 And around 780 Nikephoros claimed that the cross, when 
recovered by Heraclius from the Arabs (c. 630), did not go back to Jerusalem, 
but that the Constantinopolitan patriarch Sergios “received it in procession 
at Blachernae... and, after bringing it to [Hagia Sophia], he elevated it'. As 
the editor of the text drily noted: “such a tour is not recorded elsewhere'.13 

Images of Constantine, Helena and the cross also remained or were 
made during the years of iconoclasm. If we believe the Parastaseis, 
Constantine's cross was duplicated in various media throughout Con- 
stantinople, usually accompanied by Constantine and Helena.1!4 Small 
versions appeared on coins and seals, and monumental crosses were either 
inserted or allowed to stand in the apse mosaics at Hagia Eirene in Con- 
stantinople and the Koimesis church at Nicaea, while crosses replaced 
figural decoration in the sekreton at Hagia Sophia in the capital (Figure 2). 


10 On the texts, see the references in the preceding note; on the images, A. Grabar, “La prâcieuse 
croix de la Lavra de $. Athanase au Mont Athos”, CahArch 19 (1969), 112-20; N. Thierry, 'Le 
culte de la croix dans l'empire byzantin du Vile siăcle au Xe dans ses rapports avec la guerre 
contre l'infidăle', Rivista di studi bizantini e slavi 1 [Miscellanea Agostino Pertusi] (Bologna, 1980/81), 
220-8. 

11 Ed. ]. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 128, 344-46. 

12 Averil Cameron and ]. Herrin, Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: The Parastaseis 
Syntomoi Chronikai, Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition 10 (Leiden, 1984), 128, 134, 
and commentary 192. 

13 Breviarium 18: ed. C. Mango, Nikephoros Patriarch of Constantinople, Short History 
(Washington, D.C., 1990), 66-7 and nn. 184-5. 

14 Cameron and Herrin, Constantinople, 94-5, 126-7, 134-5; cf. 208, 240, 246-7. 

15 See R. Cormack, “The Arts During the Age of Iconoclasm”, in A. Bryer and J. Herrin (eds), 
Iconoclasm (Birmingham, 1977), 35-44; C. Barber, “The Koimesis Church, Nicaea. The Limits 
of Representation on the Eve of Iconoclasm”, JOB 41 (1991), 43-60. 
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I would argue that all of these crosses had multiple agendas, and that 
Constantine was a major item on those agendas. For example, the inserted 
crosses in Hagia Sophia (Figure 2) sit against spheres of variously shaded 
light blue, a configuration of coloured shape that signalled a vision of 
divinity:16 the iconoclast insertions invoke Constantine's vision of the 
Cross. 

Constantine and the cross did not lose popularity in the years after 
iconoclasm. The stepped cross familiar from iconoclast lead seals, for 
example, remained, in the words of Oikonomidăs: “particularly common 
between the middle of the ninth and the eleventh century'.!7 Coins, too, 
retained the image: as an example, we may refer to the coins of Basil Il which, 
as those of numerous iconoclast emperors before him, were stamped with 
the stepped cross.18 1 cite Basil here intentionally, for it was during his reign 
that the imagery of Constantine, and the linked image of the cross, seem 
to have been reworked and refined. 

In the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Paris.gr.510, produced around 
the year 880 for the emperor Basil I, seven of the 46 full-page miniatures 
are relevant to this discussion. Among them are two virtually identical 
depictions of the cross which, as we have seen (Figure 1), combine references 
to the “living cross” of Christ's crucifixion with the triumphal imagery of 
Constantine's visionary and ex voto crosses.19 The twinned message of piety 
and triumph in the crosses of Paris.gr.510 recurs in the mosaic decoration 
of the Kainourgion, a structure built by Basil 1 in the Great Palace that we 
now know only through textual description. Here, we are told, a large 
'victorious cross” (as it is designated in the text) dominated the gold ceiling, 
while portraits of the imperial family lined the walls, and seemed to be 
saying, in the words of the Vita Basilii: “All that is good and pleasing to God 
[piety] has been accomplished and achieved in the days of our rule through 
this victorious symbol [triumph]'.20 

In Paris.gr.510, the two crosses appear at the beginning of the manuscript, 
immediately after an image of Christ that is itself significant and to which 
we shall return. The crosses are painted on a single bifolium, folded in the 
middle, and, as the manuscript was originally bound, encased a set of 


16 R. Cormack and E. Hawkins, “The Mosaics of St Sophia at Istanbul: The Rooms Above 
the Southwest Vestibule and Ramp', DOP 31 (1977), 204-5, 211-12; L. James, “Colour and the 
Byzantine Rainbow”, BMGS 15 (1991), 66-94, esp. 82. 

17 Byzantine Lead Seals (Washington, D.C., 1985), 12. 

18 DOC, (1/2 (1973), 482, pl. XXX; for iconoclast examples see, e.g., ibid., II,1 (1973), 411, 
pl. XXII, nos 1a.2-1c.2. 

19 The second cross, not illustrated here, has flaked badly, revealing underdrawing. This, 
and all of the miniatures in Paris.gr.510, are treated in detail in my forthcoming monograph 
on the manuscript. 

20 Vita Basilii, 89; ed. and tr. Sevtenko (Theoph. Cont., 334). | am grateful to Prof. Sevtenko 
for allowing me to consult his new edition and translation of the Vita Basilii prior to publication. 
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Figure 2. Cross. Mosaic in the sekreton of Hagia Sophia, Istanbul 
(Byzantine Visual Resources, O 1992, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington D.C.). 





Figure 3. Constantine. Mosaic in the room over the vestibule of Hagia 
Sophia, Istanbul (Byzantine Visual Resources, O 1992, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington D.C.). 
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imperial portraits. The resulting format was rather like an elaborate diptych, 
with crosses on the exterior covers and portraits protected inside.21 This 
format reinforced the iconography of the crosses themselves, which, as we 
have seen, bore strong intimations of imperial triumph. Such a programme 
was perfectly appropriate in a manuscript destined for an emperor, of 
course, but it is perhaps worth remarking that the iconoclast debate is still 
very much alive in the miniatures of Paris.gr.510, and yet here we have not 
just one, but two images that perpetuate the iconoclast cult of the cross, 
and the Kainourgion mosaic makes a contemporary third. The cross seems 
to have shed its unsavoury connection with iconoclasm: it carried too 
many important messages to be shunned and so, instead, it was taken back 
by force and assimilated. Here, the two crosses reiterate — in their 
iconography and in their role as framers — the links between Basil and 
Constantine, links that, as we shall see, were important to the man we now 
know as the founder of the Macedonian house. 

Also during the reign of Basil I, Constantine himself features in the 
mosaic decoration of Hagia Sophia (Figure 3), in a fragmentary portrait dated 
by Robin Cormack and Ernest Hawkins to around the year 870.22 Here 
Constantine, probably originally joined by Helena, appears in what seems 
to have been a fairly pointed visual statement directed against the old 
iconoclasts.2% Certainly Constantine was shown in the company of other 
champions of the faith, at least some of whom — such as the former 
patriarchs Germanos and Nikephoros — were famous for their opposition 
to iconoclasm. Like the cross, Constantine has been returned to the fold: 
he now serves the iconophile orthodox. 

This mosaic portrait is not, however, the earliest preserved post-icono- 
clastic image of Constantine. That honour goes to a marginal miniature in 
the Khludov Psalter, a manuscript produced in Constantinople around or 
just before 850 (Figure 4). We see Constantine, inscribed as a saint, destroying 
enemies. The miniature accompanies psalm 59, verse 6, which reads: “You 
have given a sign to them that fear thee'. It is the word “sign' — glossed as 
“the imprint of the life-giving cross” in the scholia at the bottom of the page 


21 The preliminary gathering, of Paris.gr.510, disturbed and damaged, is unpaginated; the 
letters A-C now distinguish its folios. Fol. Ar was originally blank, and the manuscript proper 
opens on fol.Av with a portrait of Christ. As virtually all scholars who have ever commented 
on Paris.gr.510 have observed, the bifolium now beginning with fol.Br must have been 
reversed at some point in the manuscript's history. The four miniatures of the opening 
bifolium — the empress Eudokia (fol.Br), a cross (fol.Bv), a second cross (fol.Cr), and the emperor 
Basil 1 (fol.Cv) — are clearly in incorrect hierarchical order: Basil should precede Eudokia. 
Furthermore, rather than separating them, the crosses would more logically encase the royal 
family. See 1. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Portraits of Basil I in Paris gr.510', JOB 27 (1978), 
19-24. 

2 Cormack and Hawkins, “Mosaics”, 230, 235-46. 

% Ibid., 231 (Helena), 244 (programme). 
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Figure 4. Constantine. Khludov Psalter; Moscow, Historical Museum, 
gr.129, fol. 58v (after Săepkina). 
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— that has triggered this image? but we do not see the “sign” (the cross) 
alone: we see instead Constantine triumphant, defending the 'sign' against 
heresy. Now, it was not the psalter miniaturist who made the connection 
between the psalm verse and the victory of orthodoxy over heresy: as it 
happens, “You have given a sign to them that fear thee' was cited in the 
polemics against heresy that proliferated in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
the preserved examples of which are fairly indiscriminately targeted against 
Jews, Muslims, and iconoclasts.2” In the polemics, the psalm verse forms 
part of an arsenal of documentation meant to prove the authority of the 
cross and the authority of images. It is only, however, in the psalter image 
that Constantine represents the orthodox position. Here, in a miniature 
created almost immediately after the end of iconoclasm, Constantine has 
been removed from iconoclast control, and used to exemplify orthodox 
victory. In the Khludov Psalter, as in the Hagia Sophia mosaic, the 
triumphant Constantine champions the new orthodoxy. 

We also find the victorious Constantine in Paris.gr.510 (Figure 5). Here 
the miniaturist gives us a visual vita in three registers. First we have the 
dream, with a nimbed Constantine in full imperial regalia asleep on a 
golden bed beside two guards. In the middle register, Constantine charges 
toward the Milvian bridge on his white horse and lances Maxentius, who 
falls from his (black) horse as his army flees off to the right.26 The cross that 
appeared in the sky to guarantee Constantine's victory is inscribed with 
the words that accompanied the miraculous apparition: in this [sign], 
conquer. The miniaturist has devoted the lowest register to Helena, 
imperially enthroned on the left, and discovering the True Cross on the right. 

This miniature has been assigned disproportionate importance in attempts 
to link its recipient, Basil I, with Constantine. Its presumed importance is 
based on two assumptions: first, that the miniature is unrelated to the text 
it accompanies, and hence can only be interpreted as imperial flattery; and 
second, that it was the last miniature in the manuscript, and hence provided 


4 C. Walter, '“Latter-Day” Saints and the Image of Christ in the Ninth-Century Byzantine 
Marginal Psalters', REB 45 (1987), 209. 

3 The Trophies of Damascus, which cites this verse, was directed specifically against the Jews; 
its relevance to the Khludov Psalter has been demonstrated by Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 41-4; 
on this image, ibid., 72. Anti-Jewish, and, indeed, anti-Muslim dialogues proliferated during 
the eighth and ninth centuries, and are in fact more numerous than anti-iconoclast (and 
certainly anti-iconophile) polemics. All of these, however, participated in a much larger 
struggle for control of the truth that dominated the period and expressed itself in battles over 
correct interpretation, and arguments developed for one polemic frequently spilled over into 
another one. See also, in general, Averil Cameron, “The Language of Images: Icons and 
Christian Representation”, in D. Wood (ed.), The Church and the Arts, SCH 28 (1992), 1-42. 

26] here follow conventional identifications of the bridge and foe: the inscription to the scene 
identifies neither. 
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Figure 5. Scenes from the lives of Constantine and Helena. Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzus; Paris, Bibliothăque Nationale, gr.510, fol. 440r 
(photo: Bibliotheque Nationale). 
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a strong visual conclusion. Neither of these assumptions is correct.27 While 
no one would deny its imperial elements, the miniature cannot, on its 
own, sustain the panegyric weight that has been laid on it. 

We are, instead, faced with a brief visual narrative that recounts 
Constantine's conversion and Helena's discovery of the True Cross, themes 
that, as we have seen, were inextricably interwoven in earlier texts about 
Constantine. We seem to have here an example of continuity with, rather 
than opposition to, iconoclast themes. My point is not, however, that an 
iconoclast visual model is necessary (it isn't), but that the way the miniaturist 
presented the narrative continues a pattern used as well by writers of an 
iconoclast bent. Here, in other words, in contrast to the Khludov Psalter 
and the Hagia Sophia mosaic portrait, Constantine is not explicitly set up 
as a champion of orthodoxy, triumphant against heresy. His visual role has 
become more diffuse. 

This role does, however, continue to require imperial costume. The 
imperial associations of the episodes pictured are clearly expressed in the 
Homilies miniature, as they were also — and at about the same time — 
brought out in the typikon of Hagia Sophia, in the prayers for the feast of 
Constantine and Helena on 21 May: “Having seen in the sky the image of 
your cross and having received, like Paul, a call not human, your apostle 
among emperors, Lord, placed the imperial city in your hands; guard it 
always in peace, by the prayers of the Theotokos, and have pity on us/.28 

But if the Lord placed the imperial city in Constantine's hands, and 
guarded it always in peace, the opening miniatures of Paris.gr.510 ask us 
also to believe that God nominated Basil, and his heirs, as worthy successors. 

As we have seen, in its original disposition, the opening bifolium of 
Paris.gr.510 resembled a commemorative diptych with exterior crosses 
enclosing, portraits. The first portrait presented Basil 1 flanked by Elijah, 
on the viewer's left, and Gabriel, on the right (Figure 6). Though the 
identifying, inscriptions are still legible, little remains of the three nimbed 


27 First, the end of Paris.gr.510 is lost: the text breaks off mid-sentence at the end of quire 
58; marginal sigla in the manuscript suggest that the homilies were originally followed by 
the pseudo-Nonnos commentary on them, a commentary that was itself sometimes illustrated. 
Second, the scenes grouped together on fol.440r illustrate their accompanying text by analogy 
rather than by providing a literal “picture” of the report. Both of these points are explored in 
detail în my forthcoming monograph on the manuscript. 

28]. Mateos, Le typicon de la Grande Eglise I, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 166 (Rome, 1963), 
296-7. The association of the cross with (imperial) victory, a commonplace of Byzantine 
rhetoric, was particularly clearly expressed in the ninth century by Photios, who specifically 
described the cross as a tropaion against all evil. See A. Grabar, L'empereur dans l'art byzantin 
(Strasbourg, 1936), 32-9; ]. Gag6, 'Stauros nikopoios: La victoire impsrial dans l'empire chrâtien”, 
Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses 13 (1933), 370-400. For Photios, PG 101. 185D-187D; 
cf. his eighth epistle, PG 102. 653B, and DC [1.78 (69): Vogt II, 126-9. 
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figures standing against a gold ground on a jewelled podium.” We can 
see, however, that Elijah passes a surprisingly well-preserved labarum to 
Basil, while Gabriel crowns him with his right hand and holds an orb in 
his left. Basil's portrait is framed by a verse. The beginning is effaced; the 
remainder reads: “Elijah promises victory over your enemies, while Gabriel, 
having predicted joy, crowns you, Basil, ruler of the world'.% Despite its 
apparent simplicity, this miniature presents a complex visual statement about 
Basil's legitimacy, and virtually every detail in it is significant. For our 
purposes here, 1 shall focus on only one aspect, the relationship between 
Basil and Elijah. 

As is well known, Basil was an emperor without an imperial past. He 
was born of (probably) Armenian parents, entered the court milieu as a 
groom in the stables of Michael III, was made co-ruler in 866 under 
somewhat curious circumstances, and achieved sole rule a year later by 
murdering his patron, the emperor Michael III. Even by Byzantine standards, 
Basil's rise to power was unorthodox, and the legitimacy of Basil's position 
had therefore to be buttressed by numerous accounts of visions and portents 
that forecast his rule; these, along with panegyrics stressing his imperial 
qualities and illustrious genealogies, accrued around Basil in his own 
lifetime, and continued for some time thereafter.5! 

Basil's rule was attributed to divine forces, and Elijah in particular played 
a significant role in the accounts of Basil's rise to power. The Vita Basilii, 
for example, described a series of dreams in which Elijah appeared to 
Basil's mother and told her such things as “God will hand over the sceptre 
of the Roman empire to your beloved son Basil; you should persuade him 
to go to Constantinople.'%? Here, as the enframing verse tells us, Elijah 


2 Virtually nothing remains of Elijah's robe save a few flakes of pale blue and white paint, 
but enough survives of the emperor and archangel to determine that they are clad in the simple 
loros form worn by Eudokia, Leo and Alexander on fol.Br which originally faced Basil's 
portrait. 

3% A later hand has duplicated part of this verse in the margins. The joy referred to in line 
2 is presumably that of the incarnation, but see H. Maguire, “A Murderer among the Angels: 
The Frontispiece Miniatures of Paris gr.510', in R. Ousterhout and L. Brubaker (eds), The Sacred 
Image: East and West, Illinois Byzantine Studies 4 (in press). 

51 Niketas the Paphlagonian and Pseudo-Symeon attributed Photios” reconciliation with 
Basil to the fabrication of a spurious genealogy, made to “look ancient”, that purported to trace 
the emperor's lineage back to the Arsacids: for Niketas, PG 105: 565-8; for Ps.-Sym., 
Theoph.Cont., 689. On the legends, see G. Moravcsik, “Sagen und Legenden iiber Kaiser 
Basileios I', DOP 15 (1961), 59-126. 

32 Vita Basilii 8, ed. and tr. Sevtenko (Theoph. Cont., 222). Moravcsik, “Sagen und Legenden', 
90-91, 106 and N. Tobias, “Basil 1 (867-886), The Founder of the Macedonian Dynasty: A Study 
of the Political and Military History of the Byzantine Empire in the Ninth Century”, Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Rutgers University (1969), 91-3, 100, 376 conveniently collect and analyse other relevant 
texts. See also P. Magdalino, “Basil Î, Leo VI, and the Feast of the Prophet Elijah”, JOB 38 (1988), 
1936. 
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promises Basil victory. This is ensured in the miniature, where the standard 
Elijah hands to Basil is Constantine's labarum. Constantine's labarum was 
a conventional imperial attribute on coins; but by showing God's repre- 
sentative Elijah actually presenting it to Basil — and thereby providing a 
literal confirmation of the prophet's statement to Basil's mother: “God will 
hand over the sceptre of the Roman empire to your beloved son Basil” — 
the miniaturist set the stamp of divine approval on Basil as a direct successor 
to Constantine. 

The second portrait presents the empress Eudokia flanked by her older 
son Leo and his younger brother Alexander (Figure 7). The imperial sons 
are designated despotes in the enframing poem and also in the inscriptions, 
which tells us that they had already been elevated to the rank of co-emperor, 
a station which Leo attained at the age of three in 870, and Alexander 
sometime before mid-November 879.% This, along with the preceding 
image of Basil, has been associated with the imperial portraits at the 
Kainourgion, the structure built by Basil I in the Great Palace, where 
mosaics presented the emperor, empress, and all their children round the 
triumphal cross mentioned earlier.35 In the manuscript, however, only the 
sons in line for succession accompany Eudokia: rather than the extended 
family portrait of the Kainourgion mosaic, Paris.gr.510 presents a dynastic 
portrait. 

The imperial portraits in Paris.gr.510 accentuated and, | suspect, attempted 
to legitimize the dynastic aspirations of Basil |. Basil did not invent this idea, 


3 In the original sketch for this miniature — beneath the cross on fol. Bv — Elijah was already 
present, but he did not hand Basil the labarum: see Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, 'Portraits'. The detail 
added to the final product thus takes on a certain significance: Elijah represents the divine 
force that assured Basil's rule, but the alteration seems to stress that Basil's triumphs come 
from association with Constantine. 

34 On the inscriptions, see Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “Portraits'. The framing verse eulogizes 
Eudokia: “Basil, emperor of the Romans, precedes you, the well-branched vineyard, bearing 
the grapes of the empire, the gentle despotes. With them you shine forth, light-bearing Eudokia' 
(the vineyard-woman equation is standard; the final phrase implicitly equates the empress 
with Venus, a point 1 owe to Prof. Ihor Sevtenko). 

35 Basil 'and his spouse Eudokia enthroned and decked out in imperial robes and diadems. 
The children of the couple are depicted all around the chamber as if they were i stars; 
they too are resplendent in imperial robes and diadems': Vita Basilii 89, ed. and tr. Sevtenko 
(Theoph. Cont., 333). Basil had at least one son (Constantine) and probably a daughter 
(Anastasia) by his previous marriage to Maria, while Eudokia may well have born Leo and 
possibly Stephen to Michael III, whose mistress she apparently was; Alexander, Anna, Helena 
and Maria seem to have shared Basil and Eudokia as parents. Stephen, though older than 
Alexander, was groomed for the church and was therefore not included in the dynastic 
portrait in Paris.gr.510. See C. Mango, 'Eudocia Ingerina, the Normans, and the Macedonian 
Dynasty", ZRVI 14/15 (1973), 17-27; and E. Kislinger, “Eudokia Ingerina, Basileios [., und Michael 
IIL.”, JOB 33 (1983), 119-36. For recent qualifications, see P. Karlin-Hayter, 'Le De Michaele du 
Logothâte. Construction et intentions”, Byz 61 (1991), 365-95. 
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Figure 7. Leo, Eudokia, Alexander. Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus; 
Paris, Biblioth&que Nationale, gr.510, fol. Br 
(photo: Bibliothăque Nationale). 
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nor was he the first emperor to give it visual expression: indeed, he most 
immediately continued the conscious (and generally successful) efforts of 
iconoclast emperors to sustain stable hereditary dynasties.% But, in Basil's 
case, the project gained considerable punch from the portrayal of Christ 
which prefaced the imperial diptych. This, the last image we shall consider, 
does indeed bring everything together. 

Paris.gr.510 begins with a portrait of Christ (Figure 8). The miniature has 
flaked badly, but the main outlines of the ninth-century miniature can still 
be deciphered. Christ, seated on a jewelled throne, blesses with his right 
hand, and holds in his left an open book on which the opening words of 
John 14:27 are just visible. Images of the enthroned Christ resembling this 
one proliferated during the second half of the ninth century: Christ enthroned 
took central position above the imperial throne in the mosaic decoration 
restored in the Chrysotriklinos under Michael III between 856 and 866, 
and the concept persisted both at the mints and in two mosaics of Christ 
enthroned at Hagia Sophia. The earlier of the two, assigned to the 8705, 
appears as part of a deesis in the north tympanum of the room over the 
vestibule (Figure 9);% the most glaring difference between the mosaic and 
the miniature is that, in the former, the book held by Christ is closed. In 
the second mosaic, Christ sits before a prostrate emperor — apparently Basil 
I or Leo VI — in the narthex (Figure 10).% The two mosaics and the 
miniature are so closely related that differences between them take on 
particular significance, and the most striking, variation appears in the 
disposition of the book held by Christ:%0 as we have seen, it is closed in the 
deesis mosaic, but it is open in the narthex mosaic just as it is in Paris.gr.510. 
In the latter two images, a text is inscribed on the open book, and the 
narthex text is the standard citation held by Christ, “Peace unto you; I am 
the light of the world.” This is emphatically not the text incorporated in 
Paris.gr.510. 

The text inscribed in Paris.gr.510 reads: “My peace 1 give unto you; not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you' (John 14:27a). This is an unusual text 
for Christ to hold, but its selection here conveys two messages, both of which 
make perfect sense. The passage inscribed on Christ's book was familiar 
to Constantinopolitans in two contexts: it appeared on wedding rings, and 


3% E.g. ]. Herrin, “The Context of Iconoclast Reform”, in Bryer and Herrin, Iconoclasmu, 15-20. 

37 AP 1.106 describes the mosaic; tr. C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.]., 1972), 184. On its possible impact, see Cormack and Hawkins, 
'*Mosaics', 2434. 

38 Cormack and Hawkins, 'Mosaics”, 241-4. 

% For a critical summary of the literature on this problematic mosaic, see R. Cormack, 'Inter- 
preting the Mosaics of S. Sophia at Istanbul”, Art History 4, no.2 (1981), 138-41. 

40 The thrones apparently differ slightly as well, but the Paris miniature is too damaged 
(and too 'restored”) to permit precision on this point. 
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Figure 8. Christ. Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus; Paris, Bibliothăque 
Nationale, gr.510, fol. Av (photo: Bibliothăque Nationale). 
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it was the closing gospel reading for the birthday celebrations of the city 
on 11 May.4! On wedding rings, as Gary Vikan has shown, it promoted 
marital harmony and procreation through Christ:% an appropriate preface 
to the dynastic portraits that Christ introduces. The birthday celebrations 
of the capital were appropriate to signal, too: and the implications of the 
birthday card held by Christ pull all of the Constantinian messages in 
Paris.gr.510 together. 

From the time of its inception under Constantine the Great, the capital's 
lavish birthday spectacles combined religious rite and imperial ceremonial.% 
By the ninth century, the city's birthday occasioned one of only three 
encaenia (consecration ceremonies) celebrated in Constantinople,* and the 
celebrations focused on the foundation of a Christian capital, the glory of 
the founder, Constantine, and the perpetuation of imperial stewardship. 
It is perhaps not surprising that the ninth-century prayers for such imperial 
continuity recall invocations of Constantine's cross: “Deliver, Lord, our city 
.„„ conserve always the imperial sceptre, by granting us, through the 
Theotokos, the repulsion of barbarians and distance from dangers.'%5 

Christ's text in Paris.gr.510 thus carried multiple messages. On the most 
basic level, it offered the promise of peace (for Basil I and his family, and 
for the city) and reinforced the ancient and continuing Constantinian values 
of the imperial capital. But further implications are worked out in the 
succeeding frontispiece sequence. We recall that the portrait of Christ 
prefaces the imperial portraits of Basil and the empress Eudokia flanked 
by the two imperial sons in line of succession. In effect, we see Christ 
blessing the city and, on the following pages, Basil and his dynastic 
successors; Christ assures us that the capital rests in good hands, and that 
its noble heritage will be preserved and furthered by the new Macedonian 
house. Christ celebrates Constantine's foundation of Constantinople at the 
same time as he celebrates the successful marriage of Basil and Eudokia: 
he blesses Constantine's city, and the new dynasty that will ably fulfil 
Constantine's mission. The crosses that encase the portraits reinforce the 
Constantinian message, and stress the triumph of those who rule through 
Christ, a point hammered home in the first portrait, where Elijah, a 
messenger from God, passes on Constantine's labarum to Basil. 


41 Mateos, Typicon 1, 288. The passage also occurs once in iconophile rhetoric: Mansi XIII, 
276E; tr. D. Sahas, Icon and Logos. Sources in Eighth-Century Iconoclasm (Toronto, 1986), 104. 

42 G. Vikan, “Art and Marriage in Early Byzantium”, DOP 44 (1990), 145-63, esp. 161. 

4 See R. Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals, Topography and Politics (Berkeley, 1983), 61-2 
and, for memories of the original foundation in the eighth century, Cameron and Herrin, Con- 
stantinople, 34-7, 172-3. 

4 See Magdalino, “Nea”, 55. 

45 Mateos, Typicon 1, 288. 
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Paris.gr.510 is not the only place we can see the reworking of the Con- 
stantinian concept to legitimize Basil and his new dynasty. While Basil had 
(apparently) named his first son Constantine before his elevation to the 
throne, he made sure that this son was addressed as “the New Constantine” 
until he died in 879, after which Basil, in deep mourning, had him buried 
in the mausoleum of Constantine the Great, where no imperial burials had 
taken place since the death of Anastasius in 518.4 Basil restored the adjacent 
church of the Holy Apostles, also connected with Constantine, as well as 
the church of St Mokios, associated in the ninth century with Constantine 
and the foundations of Constantinople; in his stage triumphs, Basil entered 
the city behind Constantine's gold cross.* His efforts were rewarded and 
recognized in his own lifetime by at least the pope, who duly addressed 
Basil as “the New Constantine',% and, later, by his biographer. 

The Vita Basilii is a panegyric, written in the tenth century either by or 
at the suggestion of Basil's grandson, the emperor Constantine VII. Some 
of the material contained within it appeared in sources contemporary with 
Basil, and some recurs in no other preserved source. The following belongs 
to the latter category, and may thus tell us more about the tenth century 
than the ninth. Be that as it may, the Vita described Basil's grandmother 
as a 'noble and seemly woman who dwelt in Adrianople and had led a chaste 
life of widowhood since the death of her husband (reports, not quite 
unreliable, circulated that she traced her lineage back to Constantine the 
Great)”. In the next sentence, Basil's mother “proudly claimed descent from 
Constantine the Great [on the one side] and on the other side boasted the 
splendid ancestry of Alexander'.* By the tenth century, Basil's links with 
Constantine had moved from the conceptual to the actual. The images in 
Paris.gr.510 anticipated this leap of faith, but encapsulated the same 
message. 


46 Const. Porph., TT, 140, 270; P. Grierson, The Tombs and Obits of the Byzantine Emperors 
(337-1042)', DOP 16 (1962), 27-8. 

47 Vita Basilii, 81, ed. and tr. Sevtenko (Theoph. Cont., 323); Magdalino, “Nea”, 56 and n. 
29; for references to the churches dedicated to Constantine built or restored by Basil, ibid., 
n. 43. M. McCormick, Eternal Victory, Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium and the 
Early Medieval West (Cambridge, 1986), 1557; cf. Const. Porph., TT, 124-5, 245. 

48 For Pope Stephen's reference, Mansi XVI, 425A and Kazh., 246; on the relation between 
Basil and Constantine, see also Magdalino, “Nea”, 58 and n. 43. 

4 Vita Basilii, 3, ed. and tr. Sevtenko (Theoph. Cont., 216). 


11. Constantine the Great in Macedonian 
historiography: models and approaches 


A. Markopoulos 


There is no doubt that, as Kazhdan has stressed, “in Byzantine tradition 
Constantine the Great was the emperor'.l At the same time there is no 
doubt that this concept was not exclusive to Byzantium but was dissemi- 
nated throughout the Christian world. The acceptance of Christianity by 
the Roman empire and the foundation of Constantinople are events of great 
importance which, like Constantine himself, soon entered the world of myth.2 
Ecclesiastical and secular writers compete with each other in the writing 
of saints” lives and panegyrics.* These texts should not be considered as 
hagiographical or rhetorical exercises but as texts pervaded by the ideological 
problematic of the Byzantine world. And it is well known that the cultivation 
of the “Constantinian” phenomenon was not interrupted by the Fall of 
Constantinople in 1453.4 

The approach to the image of Constantine 1 taken by the historiography 
of the Macedonian dynasty presents some very clear characteristics, | 
should say peculiarities, whose source is the dynastic ideology which 
begins to develop in Byzantium in the last quarter of the ninth century.5 


1 Kazh.,196. 

2See e.g. E. Gerland, Konstantin der Grosse in Geschichte und Sage (Athens, 1937), the now classic 
study of A. Linder, “The Myth of Constantine the Great in the West: Sources and Hagiographic 
Commemoration', Studi Medievali 16 (1975), 43—95 as well as the crucial points in Kazh., 196. 

3 See for instance 1. Karayannopulos, “Konstantin der Grosse und der Kaiserkult”, Historia 
5 (1956), 340-57; F. Winkelmann, “Konstantins Religionspolitik und ihre Motive im Urteil der 
litterarischen Quellen des 4. und 5. Jahrhunderts”, ActaAntHung 9 (1961), 239-56; idem, “Das 
hagiographische Bild Konstantins I. in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit”, in VI. Vavfinek (ed.), Beitrăge 
zur byzantinischen Geschichte im 9.—11. Jahrhundert (Prague, 1978), 179-203; Kazh., 196-7, 248-9. 

4 Cf. AE. Vakalopoulos, Toropla rod Neov EMAnmnouob, |, 2nd ed. (Thessaloniki, 1974), 
331-6 and the most recent book by D.M. Nicol, The Immortal Emperor (Cambridge, 1992), 95—108. 

5 Cf. below p. 160. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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In this regard two parameters should be taken into consideration: (a) not 
a single work of historiography has survived that was written between 871 
(a date to which the Chronicle of George the Monk has been assigned)€ and 
the middle of the tenth century, (b) a significant number of historical works 
in the tenth century were composed either, most likely, by Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus himself or under his supervision. Above all, the so-called 
Genesius, the Chronography of Symeon the Logothete, the Pseudo-Symeon, 
as well as Book VI of Theophanes Continuatus, were all influenced by Por- 
phyrogenitus.7 

One of the most important characteristics of the young Macedonian 
dynasty is the appearance of dynastic propaganda in intellectual creations 
of the last decades of the ninth century. Literature and art serve Basil | 
(867-86) and intend to show that the new ruler of Byzantium, who stands 
accused of the horrible murder of Michael III (842-67), his protector,6 has 
all the necessary prerequisites to distinguish himself and to promote the 
glory of the new dynasty of which he is the leader, in obvious contrast to 
the Amorian dynasty.? Already the council of 869 calls him “New 
Constantine”, and Eudokia, his wife, “New Helena'.!0 A little later, in the 
illustrations of Parisinus gr. 510, offered to the emperor, Basil is represented 
crowned by the archangel Gabriel. The labarum, symbol of authority, is 
given by another saint dear to him, the prophet Elijah. The iconography 


$ A. Markopoulos, 'ZuuBoXă oră xpovod&ynon To Tewpylov Movaxod', Symmeikta 6 (1985), 
223-31. 

7 For an evaluation of the recent bibliography on the subject see H. Hunger, Die hochsprach- 
liche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, | (Munich, 1978), 339-43, 349-57; 1. Sevtenko, “Storia 
Letteraria”, in La civiltă bizantina dal LX all' XI secolo. Aspetti e problemi (Bari, 1978), 89-127; A. 
Markopoulos, 'H xpovoypapia 7ob Veu5oovuewv kal oi rmyes 7ns (loannina, 1978), 1-29; 
idem, “Le tâmoignage du Vaticanus gr. 163 pour la ptriode entre 945-963", Symmeikta 3 
(1979), 833-119; idem, 'Sur les deux versions de la chronographie de Symâon Logothaâte', BZ 
76 (1983), 279-84; A. Sotiroudis, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung des “Georgius Continuatus'. 
(Redaktion A) (Thessaloniki, 1989), 1-14. See also 1. Sevtenko, “Re-reading Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus', in ]. Shepard and S. Franklin (eds), Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot, 1992), 167-95. 

8 Cf. E. Patlagean, “Le Basileus assassin6et la saintet€ imp6riale', in Media in Francia... Melanges 
Karl Ferdinand Werner (Paris, 1989), 346, 353-4. 

9 Of the quite extensive bibliography see in particular N. Adontz, 'L'âge et l'origine de !' 
empereur Basile 1 (867-886)', in idem, Etudes Armeno-Byzantines (Lisbon, 1965), 47-109; G. 
Moravcsik, 'Sagen und Legenden iiber Kaiser Basileios [.', DOP 16 (1962), 61-126; Linder, 
“The Myth of Constantine”, 60-61 and n.99; E. Kislinger, “Der jiinge Basileios I. und die 
Bulgaren', JOB 30 (1981), 137-150; idem, 'Michael III. — Image und Realităt”, Eos 77 (1987), 
389-400; Ja. N. Ljubarskij, “Der Kaiser als Mime', JOB 37 (1987), 39-50; C. Jolivet-Lâvy, 
“L'image du pouvoir dans l'art byzantin ă l'poque de la dynastie macâdonienne”, Byz 57 (1987), 
441-70; Magdalino, “Nea'; P.A. Agapitos, 'H elk6va Tod avrokpâropa Baoihelou A' oTf 
GiouareSowx? Ypauuarela 867-959", Hell 40 (1989), 285-322. Very useful also is H. Maguire, 
“Style and Ideology in Byzantine Imperial Art”, Gesta 28 (1989), 217-31. 

10 Mansi, XVI, 185. 
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clearly places the leader of the Macedonian dynasty within the tradition 
of Constantine the Great. This is further proven by the depiction of the dream 
of Constantine, his victory at the Milvian Bridge, and the discovery of the 
True Cross by Helena, all shown on fol. 440 of the same famous codex.Il 

Despite, however, the relations of Basil, while alive, with Constantine |, 
the models he was aspiring to were not so much secular or imperial as 
biblical, the principal figures being David and Solomon. David in particular 
becomes the biblical example par excellence to which Basil aspires. There 
are many parallels. David, like Basil, is of humble origin. He succeeds 
Saul, a king not accepted by the people of Israel, a case relevant to that of 
Basil who succeeded Michael I11.12 The inscription in the Kainourgion 
Palace is revealing; “We thank Thee, O Word of God, that Thou hast raised 
up our father out of the poverty of David and anointed him with the 
unction of thy Holy Spirit'.15 However, at this point it is imperative that 
we consider briefly the role apparently played by Photios in the exaltation 
of Basil. Three hymns composed in honour of Basil and considered works 
of Photios have come down tous. In them, the Macedonian dynasty is called 
a divine dynasty (PG 102: 580A), references to David in relation to Psalms 
71 and 151 abound (PG 102: 581C. 584A), and for the first time Basil is 
compared to Constantine I for his bravery on the battlefield (PG 102: 5844). 
But Photios does not stop here. According to the Vita Ignatii and the 
Chronography of Pseudo-Symeon, a genealogical text was produced by the 
pen of Photios stating that Basil had his origins in the ruler of Armenia 
Tiridates and that the continuity of the Macedonian dynasty will be based 
on the word BEKLAS formed by the first letters of the names Basil, Eudokia, 
Constantine, Leo, Alexander and Stephen.14 

This is not the place to examine whether or not these pieces of evidence 
concerning the genealogical creations of Photios correspond to the truth. 
But what should be strongly stressed is the fact that behind all this activity, 


1 H. Omont, Fac-similes des miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothăque Nationale, 
du Vle au Xle siecle (Paris, 1902), pl. XIX, LIX; S. Der Nersessian, “The Illustrations of the Homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzus: Paris Gr. 510. A Study of the Connections between Text and Images”, 
DOP 16 (1962), 195-228, esp. 219-21, fig. 15; Jolivet-Levy, 'L'image du pouvoir', 457 fig. 8. 
For Basil” s special affection for the prophet Elijah, very well attested in the sources, see 
Magdalino, “Nea”, 56-63, and idem, “Basil I, Leo VI, and the Feast of the Prophet Elijah”, JOB 
38 (1988), 193-6. 

12 Cf. Moravcsik, 'Sagen und Legenden', 69-70; A.D. Kartsonis, Anastasis. The Making of 
an Image (Princeton, 1986), 186-203; Jolivet-Lâvy, 'L” image du pouvoir“, 460-68; Magdalino, 
“Nea”, 55, 58; H. Maguire, “The Art of Comparing in Byzantium', ArtB 70 (1988), 88-93; A. 
Schminck, 'Frămmigkeit ziere das Werk”, in E. Forsten (ed.), Subseciva Groningana, 3 (1989), 
86-7; E. Anagnostakis, To eme.o6â.o ns AavindlSas, in 'H ka6nuepu) (un) ord Bu(dvrio 
(Athens, 1989), 389-90; Const. Porph., TT, 178-9. 

1 'Theoph. Cont., 335. 

14 Vita Ignatii, PG 105. 565C-568A; Pseudo-Symeon 689-90 (Bonn). 
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aiming at the exaltation of the emperor, while he is still alive, and of his 
young dynasty, we discern faintly the person of Photios.15 For the patriarch, 
and this is seen clearly in his texts and above all in his Letter-Firstenspiegel 
tothe ruler of the Bulgarians Michael-Boris, Constantine 1 with his Christian 
faith and his rulership is the model to which the Byzantine emperor should 
aspire.16€ Therefore, the relationship between Constantine the Great and Basil 
as presented by Photios should not surprise us. It is the standard image of 
Byzantine political ideology. The novelty is Photios' introduction of the rela- 
tionship of Constantine to David and Basil within a panegyrical context. 

We do not have internal evidence which enables us to date these laudatory 
works of Photios. Nevertheless, we would not be far from the truth, if we 
were to place them at the beginning of the patriarch's second term. This is 
the period of his rapprochement with the emperor which culminated ide- 
ologically and artistically in the encaenia of the Nea Ekklesia by Photios in 
880!7 and in the Parisinus gr. 510, an offering of the patriarch to the founder 
of the new dynasty.18 

Some years ago Helene Ahrweiler defined the ideology which predom- 
inated in the time of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus as conception 
constantinienne.!? Although this view has been commonly accepted,20 it is 
of special interest to point out that one aspect of this ideology, the more 
historical one, centres on the problem of Basil's origins. Scholars know well, 
especially after the classic publication of Moravesik, the narration delivered 
by the various versions of the Logothete Symeon, which refers to Basil's 
humble origins, his arrival in Constantinople, his appearance in the church 
of St Diomedes, his entry into the palace, etc.21 Even if this account, which 
reflects the David tradition for the new emperor, has all the elements of a 
fairy-tale, the fact remains that not only was there no doubt about the 


15 Cf. P. Magdalino, “The Bath of Leo the Wise and the “Macedonian Renaissance” Revisited: 
Topography, Iconography, Ceremonial, Ideology ', DOP 42 (1988), 115. 

1€ Photius, Ep.1.88, 563; 98.34 (Laourdas-Westerink); Amphil. 154.34-35; 323.8 (Westerink); 
Homil. 15 (pp. 141.26-28; 146.19-22 Laourdas(=pp. 247.255 Mango]); Bibl. 88.67a8-16; 
127.95b19-23 (Henry). 

17 Magdalino, “Nea”, 55-6; idem, “Basil 1, Leo VI, and the Feast', passim. 

18 See L. Brubaker, “Politics, Patronage, and Art in Ninth-Century Byzantium: The Homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris (B.N.Gr. 510), DOP 39 (1985), 1-13, which takes Der 
Nersessian' s initial thoughts on this matter a step further (above p. 161 and n. 11). 

19 H. Ahrweiler, L'ideologie politique de Vempire byzantin (Paris, 1975), 46-52, esp. 48; cf.eadem, 
"O Kwvoravrivos Z Tlopțupoytwnros kal î Kuvoravrive.a lSeohoyla”, in Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus and his Age (Athens, 1989), 1-4. 

20 See for instance P. Odorico, “Il calamo d'argento. Un carme inedito in onore di Romano 
II, JOB 37(1987), 82 n. 67; A. Schminck, ““In hoc signo vinces” — Aspects du “cesaropapisme” 
ă l'6poque de Constantin VII Porphyrogenăte', in Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus and his Age, 
105 n. 12. 

21 Moravcsik, 'Sagen und Legenden!', 110-22. 
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humble origins of Basil, but on the contrary his humble descent was 
considered a positive, primary characteristic of the new imperial image.22 
This image is not adopted by Porphyrogenitus, who traces Basil's origins 
back to the Arsacids on his father's side, while for Basil” s mother he says 
that “...strong rumour has it, that she was related to Constantine the 
Great”.25 

This idea concerning Basil's descent from the Arsacids stated by 
Constantine VII, and by Genesius who follows him,24 surely is not original. 
Already Leo VI the Wise, in his funeral oration on his parents, delivered 
in 888, related Basil to the Arsacids for the first time.2 The new contribu- 
tion of Porphyrogenitus is his statement that Basil's mother was a distant 
relative of Constantine I. To my knowledge, this is the first time since the 
fourth century that a Byzantine emperor claims to be related by blood to 
the founder of the Byzantine empire. 

The different statements about Basil's descent, between the “circle” of the 
Logothete on the one hand and the Vita Basilii on the other, have their roots 
in the development of imperial ideology in the Macedonian period. Scholarly 
research has defined with precision the models used by Leo VI for his funeral 
oration26 as well as the debt of Porphyrogenitus to Menander Rhetor above 
all, as well as other writers, for the composition of the Vita Basilii.27 And it 
is significant to realize that near the end of the ninth century, and not later 
as suggested,28 both Photius and his pupil Leo the Wise state that a noble 
origin is an essential asset for a future monarch, even if according to the 
laudatory poem found in Laurentianus IX, 23 his parents are '...0f a most 
mediocre stock'.27 Of course, the idea about the emperor's noble descent 


22 Above p. 160andn.9. 

% Vita Basilii, in Theoph. Cont., 215. 

4 Genesius, 76-7 (Thurn). 

25*H ... veveois els 'Apoaki8as aurăv ăviyyev': A. Vogt and I. Hausherr, Oraison funăbre 
de Basile | par son fils Leon VI le Sage , OC 26/1 (Rome, 1932), 44. Cf. P. Schreiner, “ReEflexions 
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26 See Vogt and Hausherr, Oraison funebre, introduction, 24-33; P.]. Alexander, 'Secular 
Biography in Byzantium', Speculum 15 (1940), 204-8; L. Previale, “Teoria e prassi del panegirico 
bizantino', Emerita 17 (1949), 89-96; P. Odorico, La politica dell'imaginario di Leone VI il Saggio”, 
Byz 53 (1983), 597-631; 1.S.Cizurov, 'Teorija i praktika vizantijskoj imperatorskoj propagandy 
(poutenija Basilija I i epitafija Lva VI)”, VV 50 (1989), 106-115; Agapitos, “ JH eijkovna', 
297-306; A. Markopoulos,”” Amoonneuoeis orăv Atovra ZT' ro Zo66' (in press). 

27 See the most important study by R.].H. Jenkins, “The Classical Background of the Scriptores 
post Theophanem “, DOP 8 (1954), 13-30; cf. R. Scott, “The Classical Tradition in Byzantine His- 
toriography”, in M. Mullett and R. Scott (eds), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham, 
1981), 61-74, esp. 70-71 and Agapitos, “H eixâva', 306-317. See also above p. 160 and n. 7. 

2% A. Kazhdan, “The Aristocracy and the Imperial Ideal”, in M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine 
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aims at the exaltation of the dynasty which has taken the throne in an 
irregular manner. Leo himself does not go so far as to connect Basil's 
descent with Constantine the Great; whatever reference is made to him is 
indeed general.% The formal relation of the Macedonian dynasty with 
Constantine 1 is made by Porphyrogenitus himself. 

The association of the two Constantines is a major landmark in the 
history of Byzantine ideology; it coincides with the latest phase of Por- 
phyrogenitus' reign (945-59). Nevertheless, Constantine VII, after the 
relevant reference in the Vita Basilii, does not return to the subject of the 
dynastic origin. However, in his texts, one observes a very careful approach 
to the phenomenon “Constantine the Great”, and to related symbols, as well 
as a very discreet placement of the two Constantines on the same, 
comparative, straight line. Thus, the founder of Byzantium, who bequeathed 
to later emperors the diadems, the imperial vestments and Greek fire,Ș! is 
called in the thirteenth chapter of DAI “great”, “holy and great”, “great and 
holy”, “great and holy, the first Christian king'.%2 In the three treatises of 
Porphyrogenitus on military expeditions, re-edited recently, Constantine 
Lis called “great and “great and famed and holy'.% Concerning Constantine 
VII himself, apart from “Christ-loving”, commonly applied to him, he is 
also called “great, pious and most Christian'.% In the introduction of the 
collection De historia animalium Porphyrogenitus is addressed as “great 
basileus and autokrator' X6 whereas for the writer of the preface of De virtutibus 
et vitiis he is “the most Orthodox and Christian of those who have ever 
reigned'.* But in a section of the prologue of the Geoponica, which, it should 
be noted, is contained in certain of the manuscripts of this collection, there 
is a comparison between the two Constantines on a basis of equality: 
“considering the achievements of other emperors to be of small account, 
you have emulated only that first emperor of the Christians, | mean 
Constantine the founder and guardian of this [city]'.* Constantine 1 is no 
longer the model to which Porphyrogenitus aspires; he is the living image 
which Porphyrogenitus will embrace in all its aspects. The full composition 
of this ideology is completed by the preservation in the palace of the rod 


3 Cf. Monk Akakios, Adovros rod Zoo mavvynpiiol [sic] A6yo (Athens, 1868), 157. 

31 DAI 13.28-103; cf. P.A. Yannopoulos, “Histoire et l&gende chez Constantin VII, Byz 57 
(1987), 158-66. 

32 DAI 13.32-3, 49,77-8,112,117-8, 141, 155, 168-9; 40.30. 

% Const. Porph., TT, B.3; C.48. 

3 Schminck, “In hoc signo vinces”, 107 n. 22; cf. also DAI 26.68,72; 45.41; 50.160, 231; 
51.137,164. 

35 DAI 22. 78-9. 

3% S.P. Lambros, Excerptorum Constantini de natura animalium libri duo... (Berlin, 1885), 1. 
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of Moses and of the most beautiful cross, symbol of the Christian religion, 
which once belonged to Constantine.37 We should not, therefore, be 
surprised by the information given by Liudprand in his Antapodosis that, 
according to an opinion prevalent in Constantinople, Porphyrogenitus 
descended from Constantine 1 himself.4 

It has been said that until the end of the ninth century, the military 
virtues of an emperor do not constitute a conditio sine qua non for exaltation 
by his contemporaries, and that Nikephoros Phokas is the first emperor to 
be praised for those virtues.4! This is partly true. During the tenth century 
the struggle of the Byzantines against the Arabs acquired the character of 
a sacred war. The army approached the battlefield carrying the cross, 
symbol of God who himself guides the soldiers. The new ideology starts 
to appear at the end of the ninth century and a little later Leo VI formulates 
this concept concerning the Byzantino-Arab wars in his Taktika.% For Por- 
phyrogenitus himself, the image of Constantine I which, as we have seen, 
he has adopted, has as its main functional element the Christian ruler who 
leads his army against the infidels. The cross as a symbol exists and is used 
in military expeditions,43 whereas the transfer of the Holy Mandylion from 
Edessa to Constantinople in 944 must be directly related to the discovery 
of the True Cross in Jerusalem by the mother of Constantine the Great, 
Helena, the namesake of Porphyrogenitus' wife.4 Significantly, the well 
known Narratio, written on the occasion of the transfer of the Mandylion 
by Porphyrogenitus or by someone close to him,4 relates the attendant 
miracle that took place in Constantinople directly to the miracles which 
followed the discovery of the True Cross.16 It is worth noting, however, 


39 DC 1.6, 810.640 (Reiske); Const. Porph., TT, C. 489, 786-7 and commentary, pp. 245—7. 

40 Antapodosis 1. 7 (Becker); cf. also ]. Shepard, “Information, Disinformation and delay in 
Byzantine Diplomacy', BF 10 (1985), 240-41. 

41 A. Kazhdan, with G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington, D.C., 1982), 
111; Kazhdan, “The Aristocracy and the Imperial Ideal”, 45, 47-9; idem, “The Social Views of 
Michael Attaleiates”, in A. Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge, 1984), 39. 

4 Ahrweiler, Ideologie, 33-5 and A. Kolia-Dermitzaki, O ff avnv6s “lep6s m6ăeuos” (Athens, 
1991), passim, esp. 226-54 with the relevant bibliography therein. 
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19 (1969), 112-20; Kolia-Dermitzaki, Polemnos, 295-8 and most recently ].-C. Cheynet, “Quelques 
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et culture chretienne. Hommage A Monseigneur Yves Marchasson (Paris, 1992), 67-78. 

4 ] cite only the recent studies on the topic: Averil Cameron, “The History of the Image of 
Edessa: The Telling of a Story “, in Okeanos, 80-94; Kolia-Dermitzaki, Polemos, 275-9. 

45 p. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 1971), 271 and nn. 16-18; Cameron, “The 
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46 Kolia-Dermitzaki, Polemos 117-19; ].W. Drijvers, Helena Augusta (Leyden-New 
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that the man healed by the Mandylion did not beg his salvation from God, 
but from the emperor Constantine VII himself... 

Constantine VII did notjoin the army on campaign. However, there have 
come down to us, as works of Porphyrogenitus, two speeches addressed 
to the army of the east.%5 Both offer much that is relevant to our subject. 
The first of these speeches mentions that Constantine VII had felt a strong 
desire to put on the armour at once, as well as the military head-dress, and 
to lead his army bearing the arms and the imperial insignia.*? The portrait 
is already taking shape of the emperor who rules the empire in person, 
descends from royal stock, and leads the army against the infidels. If this 
portrait by analogy and possibly through the illustrations of Parisinus gr. 
510 leads to Constantine I, then this image may be related to a very detailed 
encomium of Porphyrogenitus contained in Book VI of Theophanes 
Continuatus: “the same Constantine appeared as councillor, procurator, 
general, soldier, commander and ruler'.5 The association of the two Con- 
stantines has already been established. After all this, the organic connection 
between art and literature should be clear: Il mean the relationship between 
the texts of Porphyrogenitus and some very well known works of art of 
the tenth century, such as the ivory in the Historical Museum of Moscow 
(Constantine VII as an image of Christ), the ivory in Dumbarton Oaks, in 
which Constantine 1 has the features of Constantine VII, or the triptych in 
Sinai where Porphyrogenitus is represented as Abgar, the king of Edessa5! 

According to the description of Leo the Deacon, the Emperor Nikephoros 
II Phokas (963-9) had all the features which make an emperor not only 
acceptable but even popular to his subjects. He was above all exceedingly 
brave, he was indifferent to pleasures, rendered justice in fairness, showed 
greatness of mind in civil affairs and was distinguished by his piety.52 What 
characterizes the reign of Nikephoros II is the great variety of sources 
concerning Phokas himself.5 This variety is also underlined by the Historia 


47 PG 113. 448D-449A. 

4% H, Ahrweiler, 'Un discours inedit de Constantin VII Porphyrogânăte', TM 2 (1967), 
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erptenwerke des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos', BZ 17 (1908), 75-85. 

19 Ahrweiler, 'Discours inedit”, 399.71-6. The tone remains the same, albeit lower, in the 
other speech: Vâri, 'Historischen Exzerptenwerke', 81. 27-31. 

50 'Theoph. Cont., 449. 

51 See A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X.- XIII. 
Jahrhunderts, II (Berlin, 1934 [1979]), no. 35 pl.XIV; K. Weitzmann, Catalogue of the Byzantine 
and Early Medieval Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, III (Washington, D.C., 1972), 
no. 25; idem, “The Mandylion and Constantine Porphyrogennetos”, CahArch 11(1960), 16384. 

52 Leo Diac., 89. Cf. R. Morris, “The Two Faces of Nikephoros Phokas”, BMGS 12 (1988), 
83-115, esp. 84; A. Markopoulos, “Zu den Biographien des Nikephoros Phokas”, JOB 38 
(1988), 225-33, esp. 227 and Ja. N. Ljubarskij, 'Zametanija ob obrazakh i khudozhestvennoj 
Pripocie “Istorii” L'va D'jakona”, in Vizantijskie ocerki (Moscow, 1991), 150-62. 
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Syntomos of Pseudo-Psellos; in this it is emphasized that '... many detailed 
writings have been published (about Phokas)... and whoever reads them 
will know how many things were achieved by this man as an individual 
and as emperor'.5* Complementing the quotation of Pseudo-Psellos 1 would 
say that a lot indeed was written about Phokas, aimed at praising him and 
his family which was pre-eminent among the 4ynatoi of the tenth century. 
Of course, there are exceptions to this rule and a prime example is Skylitzes, 
who was definitely hostile to the emperor.* 

If we recall the manner in which Porphyrogenitus praised Basil 1 and the 
Macedonian dynasty, and how he related himself to Constantine 1, we realize 
that we are confronted with a process which took place on several levels, 
artistic as well as literary. It is astonishing to see that in the case of Phokas 
the same method was followed. If the Vita Basilii with its novel biograph- 
ical structure was used as a dynastic enkomion, something similar occurred 
with the so-called second version of the Logothete, which gives us many 
important pieces of information concerning the forefathers of the emperor, 
especially Nikephoros the Elder.% It is noteworthy that in order for the 
second version of the Logothete to be differentiated from the first, the text 
was revised linguistically, so that it could be included among the high style 
of historical writing.5 At the same time the whole legendary account of 
Basil I's humble origins and his arrival in Constantinople, contained in the 
first version, was set aside.5 It is unfortunate that the manuscripts which 
convey to us this biography of the Phokas family break off at the year 963, 
although from the account itself it can be deduced that they covered at least 
the reign of Nikephoros.* Both the second version of the Logothete and 
Leo the Deacon praise Phokas, following the Vita Basilii as the model of 
encomiastic historical biography.5 The pro-Phokas version of the Logothete, 
according to the suggestion once made by Kazhdan, could be the source 
B which was used by Leo the Deacon, although it now seems clear, from 
Pseudo-Psellos, that we do not know the full range of texts written in 
praise of Phokas.S1 

A new dimension to the pro-Phokas tradition is added by Michael 
Attaleiates, who includes in his historical account a remarkably long 
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genealogy of the Phokas family.62 From this genealogy two elements are 
revealed;: first, the family of the Phokas has its roots in Iberia but in fact 
descends “to the beginning of the ninety-second generation ... from the thrice- 
blessed and great Constantine';% second, the remotest forefathers of the 
family, according to “an old book',6 are the renowned Fabii.% Thus 
Nikephoros Phokas is the second emperor of Byzantium, within a short 
period of time, presented as a descendant of Constantine I. It is interesting 
to note that, just as in the case of Basil 1 the phrase “strong rumour” is used,66 
so too, in the case of Phokas “an old book” is mobilized. This old book may 
be one of the numerous biographical works referred to by Pseudo-Psellos,67 
which possibly were in circulation while Phokas was still alive. It is obvious 
that such texts, apart from praises bestowed upon certain persons, served 
dynastic purposes. We must not forget that Phokas had expressed imperial 
ambitions already before the Cretan expedition (961) and that the parakoimo- 
menos Joseph Bringas attempted to restrain them in vain.68 Therefore, the 
descent of Nikephoros Phokas from Constantine I should be seen in the 
same light as the Constantinian ancestry of Basil I. In both cases the dynastic 
claims are obvious. 

If for Porphyrogenitus the Mandylion of Edessa was a symbol which, 
along the lines of the discovery of the True Cross, brought him nearer to 
Constantine [, the translation by Phokas of holy Christian relics to Con- 
stantinople, such as the crosses of Tarsus in 965 or the keramion from 
Hierapolis in 966, could be considered as a similar means of access to the 
founder of the empire.& This idea is further confirmed by the inscription 
on the reliquary of Cortona, where in four dodecasyllable verses the 
parallelism between Constantine 1 and Nikephorus Phokas is direct: “Both 
formerly did Christ give to lord Constantine the Cross for salvation, and 
having it now, Nikephoros king in God vanquishes barbarian tribes.'70 


62 Att., 217-29. 

63 Att., 217. 

6 Att., 218. 

65 Att., 218-20. 

66 Above p. 163 and n. 23. 

67 Above p. 167 and n. 54. 

€ A. Markopoulos, ''luoi Bplyyas. Tlpoownoypațiră mpofriuara kal lâeoXoy.kă 
peLuara”, Symmeikta 4 (1981),100-1. 

69 See the important text published by F. Halkin, “La translation par Nic&phore Phocas de 
la brique miraculeuse d” Hicrapolis (BHG; 801n);, in idem, Inâdits Byzantins d' Ochrida, Candie 
et Moscou, Subs.Hag. 38 (Brussels, 1963), 253-60; cf. Kolia-Dermitzaki, Polemos, 279-83. 

70Kal mplv kparaig 6eon6Tg KuvoravTlvg 

XproTos 5t5uke orauptv els owTrnplav 

Kal vov 8 7odrov tv Ge Nucn6pos 

"Avat Tponodra. țoha Bapfdpuv Exuv. 

See A. Guillou, “Deux ivoires constantinopolitains datâs du IXe et Xe siăcle”, in Byzance et 

les Slaves. Melanges Ivan Dujtev (Paris, 1979), 209-11. 
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Even if we do not have, in the case of Phokas, the numerous symbolic 
representations which we have for Porphyrogenitus, at least we have a rep- 
resentation in a fresco in the north apse of the well known Pigeon House 
church at Cavusin, Cappadocia, dated around 965, depicting Nikephoros 
Phokas, Theophano and other members of the royal family. In the central 
apse of the church we see Constantine 1 and Helena. It has been observed 
that Nikephoros and Constantine have the same physiognomic features, 
whereas the hairdo of Theophano has the same peculiarities as that of 
Helena.7! The connection between the two emperors is obvious. It represents, 
however, a continuation of the transformations of Constantine VII into 
Constantine I seen on the various works of art mentioned above. 

About thirty years ago Paul Alexander supported the view that the 
Byzantine Kaisergedanke found in the Vita Basilii has its roots in concepts 
which had been already formulated in the fourth century for Constantine 
1.72 Undoubtedly Basil I, as seen by Porphyrogenitus, represents the idea 
of the new in all expressions of imperial life, i.e. the victories over the 
enemies of Byzantium, the Christanization of the Jews and the Bulgars, his 
building activities, etc.75 But if this is a novelty in practice for Byzantium 
during the time of Basil [, it is a must for every Byzantine emperor to follow 
the example of Constantine I, the emperor who renewed the empire by 
founding the New Rome and imposing the Christian religion “as the prefect 
(hyparchos) of the Supreme Sovereign” according to Eusebius” Tricennalia 
(215.31 Heikel; tr. Drake). It is perfectly legitimate to consider that Por- 
phyrogenitus knew this concept well and put it into practice as clearly as 
it had been stated in fourth-century texts. The relation, therefore, of Basil 
I to Constantine I, and also the known accusations against Romanos 
Lekapenos in the thirteenth chapter of DAI, follow this purely Byzantine 
model beyond the Donatio Constantini.75 The same applies to the image of 
Porphyrogenitus found in Book VI of Theophanes Continuatus; one may 
speak of an identification of the two Constantines. We also see the old and 
the new in the governing of the empire with Romanos Lekapenos as an axis 


Pi C. Jolivet-Levy, Les €glises byzantines de Cappadoce (Paris, 1991), 15-22, esp. 19 n. 33 with 
all previous important bibliography. According to Att., 226, 228, there was another representation 
of Phokas in a church which he ordered to be built in Crete, within three days, during the 
seize of Chandax (961); see Morris” remarks in her “Two Faces”, 108. 

?2 P. Alexander, “The Strength of Empire and Capital as seen through Byzantine Eyes”, 
Speculum 37 (1962), 348-54. 

73 See the careful remarks by Jenkins, “Classical Background”, 18-19, 22-4; cf. Magdalino, 
“Nea”, 52-5. 

74 DAI 13, 147-75.190-94; DC, 1, 606. 

7% Fora recent treatment of the question see ]. Herrin, The Formation of Christendom (Princeton, 
1987), 385-9. 
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for the past, as in the DAI, and Porphyrogenitus as another axis for the 
present and the future in Byzantium.76 

It is a matter for investigation whether Constantine VII had another 
additional source for writing the genealogy of Basil 1 apart from what he 
inherited from his father Leo the Wise with regard to the Arsacids. Perhaps 
he followed the well known passage of Menander Rhetor which urges the 
writer of the basilikos logos to say anything in order to create a pleasing text.” 
But to judge from the references in the thirteenth chapter of DAI, Porphy- 
rogenitus wrote about Constantine the Great what was of importance to 
him personally. And it is worth noting that the method applied to Basil | 
soon found its imitators in the persons who were to praise Nikephoros 
Phokas, even if one of them wrote in the eleventh century. Perhaps this post 
mortem acceptance of a specific ideological practice is the greatest justifi- 
cation of Porphyrogenitus' endeavour.78 


76 Theoph. Cont., 437-41, 442-4, 445-52. 

77 Men. Rhet., 371 (Russell-Wilson, 82). 

78 The interesting paper of A. Luzzi, 'L' “ideologia costantiniana” nella liturgia dell'etă di 
Costantino VII Porfirogenito”, RSBN 28 (1991) [1992], 11324, appeared after the completion 
of the present article. 


12. The wisdom of Leo VI 


Shaun E. Tougher 


That the Emperor Leo VI (886-912) was known for his wisdom during his 
own lifetime is without doubt,! but the extent of his reputation and its 
meaning have yet to receive thorough examination. The wisdom that Leo 
possessed was that of sophia, not the more typical phronesis.2 No Byzantine 
emperor before or after Leo placed such a heavy emphasis on his sophia, 
and although the contemporary sources for Leo's reign do reveal the 
extreme degree of his renown as a sophos, they are not often concerned with 
explaining what they mean by describing him so. It is however usual to 
identify two types of sophia in Byzantine thought: those of inner and outer 
wisdom. Inner sophia refers to religious wisdom, and can be found applied 
to iconophiles such as the Graptoi brothers,$ and the Empress Eirene.4 The 
implication is that people with inner wisdom had the deepest under- 
standing of Christianity. Outer sophia refers to secular wisdom, and was 
possessed by such learned figures as Leo the Mathematician and Photios.5 
When Cyril Mango considered Leo VI's reputation as a sophos he concluded 
that he “must have earned the epithet on account of his erudition and 
literary works”, that is that the emperor's wisdom was of the outer variety.€ 


1 This was most recently reasserted by P. Magdalino, who states that “Leo was already 
celebrated in his own day, and not just in posthumous legend, as a ruler of outstanding sophia'. 
See his “The Bath of Leo the Wise and the “Macedonian Renaissance” Revisited: Topography, 
Iconography, Ceremonial, Ideology', DOP 42 (1988), 97-118. 

2 See Men. Rhet, pp. 84-5. 

5See M. Cunningham, The Life of Michael the Synkellos, BBTT, 1 (Belfast, 1991), 52-5. The Graptoi 
however also possessed inner sophia. 

4 Theoph., 477. 

5 For these two intellectuals see P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism, tr. H. Lindsay and A. Moffatt 
(Canberra, 1986), 171-235. 

$ C. Mango, “The Legend of Leo the Wise”, ZRVI 6 (1960), 59-93; repr. in his Byzantium and 
Its Image (London, 1984). 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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However Patricia Karlin-Hayter identified three elements in Leo's sophia.” 
She agreed that it implies the learnedness of the emperor, but suggested 
that it also conveys Leo's practical talents as a ruler, “in particular law-giving 
and organising and co-ordinating the war-effort'. She was also prepared 
to countenance what Mango could not, that it alludes to Leo's prophetic 
ability. This last element however is an expression of inner sophia, for the 
gift of prophecy is common among those who possess this virtue.8 But the 
mention of practical wisdom does take us beyond the two basic categories, 
and perhaps the explanation for this lies in the fact that we are dealing with 
imperial wisdom, which has implications of its own. 

The concept of the wise king has been examined recently by Leonidas 
Kalugila, who traced the idea from the kings of Egypt through to Old 
Testament figures.” He concluded that royal wisdom did incorporate many 
aspects, including the knowledge of God, the fear of God, the ability to 
interpret dreams, literary wisdom, judicial wisdom, and practical wisdom 
such as building and ruling well. It is likely that this multi-layered signif- 
icance of royal wisdom held good in the Christian imperial state of 
Byzantium, where the concept of sophia was a synthesis of classical and 
Christian ideologies.10 This can help us understand more clearly what the 
sources mean by saying that Leo possesses wisdom — they are referring 
to a broad range of implications. However I wish to suggest that the pre- 
sentation of Leo as wise was directly inspired by the biblical model of King 
Solomon, and indeed the parallels between the two rulers have been drawn 
by Andreas Schminck.!! 

Solomon is the famous wise king of the Old Testament, the son and 
successor of David the God-chosen king. His wisdom was a gift from 


7P. Karlin-Hayter, Vita Euthymii Patriarchae CP. Text, Translation, Introduction and Commentary 
(Brussels, 1970). 

8 For instance Mark the wisest monk, who foretold the length of the remainder of Leo VI's 
reign after the assassination attempt in the church of St Mokios. For this episode see Theoph. 
Cont., 365-6. In general see P. Charanis, “The Monk as an Element of Byzantine Society”, DOP 
25 (1971), 61-84, especially 75. 

?L. Kalugila, The Wise King. Studies in Royal Wisdom as Divine Revelation in the Old Testament 
and Its Environment, Coniectanea Biblica, Old Testament Series 15 (Stockholm, 1980). 

10 See J. Meyendorff, “Wisdom-Sophia: Contrasting Approaches to a Complex Theme”, DOP 
41 (1987), 391-401. We should not forget that the classical platonic notion of the philosopher 
king is also an element in Leo's reputation as a wise emperor, as is clear from a court oration 
of Arethas. See R. ]. H. Jenkins with B. Laourdas and C.A. Mango, “Nine Orations of Arethas 
from Cod. Marc. Gr. 524”, BZ 47 (1954), 1-40, especially 12. This article is also contained within 
Jenkins” Studies on Byzantine History of the 3th and 10th Centuries (London, 1970). The oration 
was more recentiy edited by L.G. Westerink, Arethae Archiepiscopi Caesariensis Scripta Minora, 
II (Leipzig, 1972), 24. 

1 A. Schminck, ' “Frommigkeit ziere das Werk” — Zur Datierung der 60 Biicher Leons 
VI”, Subseciva Groningana, 3 (1989), 79-114. 
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God,!? and found expression in his talents as a judge, a temple builder, a 
writer of songs and proverbs, a king who had an encyclopaedic knowledge 
of the natural world. His wisdom was also revealed by his role as prophet 
and priest, for he spoke directly with God, not through a priestly mediator 
as David and Saul had done, and he officiated at the dedication of his Temple. 
Such was his fame for wisdom that foreigners flocked to his court to behold 
him. His reign was also distinguished by fabulous wealth and peace.1* 
Solomon thus presided over the Golden Age of the Jewish kingdom. 
Solomon certainly did impinge on the consciousness of the Byzantines, 
most frequently as the archetypal royal temple builder. It is well known 
that when the Emperor Justinian 1 (527-65) entered the completed church 
of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople he is alleged to have crowed “Solomon, 
] have outdone thee'.14 This story has been given a further turn of the 
screw by the fact that Justinian may also have been alluding to the recently 
finished church of St Polyeuktos that had been commissioned by a lady 
with imperial blood, Anicia Juliana, for it has been proposed that the very 
dimensions of this church were taken from those of Solomon's temple,!5 
whilst an epigram about this lady in her church stated that she “surpassed 
the wisdom of renowned Solomon by raising a habitation for God/.16 
Solomon even became a tangible presence during Justinian's reign when 
the objects from his temple passed through Constantinople via Carthage 
after Belisarius' victory over the Vandals in 534.17 Procopius says that 


3 Kings, 4.29, 5.12. 

15 Solomon literally means “peaceful”, and the Byzantines were aware of this, as has been 
pointed out by A. Kartsonis, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, 1986), 192. It is 
intriguing to note that Leo also bore the epithet of “peaceful', as revealed by the acrostic from 
his Taktika (Acuv 5 elpnuikds), on which see ]. Grosdidier de Matons, “Trois 6tudes sur L6on 
VI”, TM 5 (1973), 22942. The Vita Euthymii, 73, describes Leo as “the most peaceful emperor'” 
(6 eipnv.kuraros faoheis). It is interesting to note that Eusebios in his ekphrasis of the church 
of Tyre inaugurated in 318 calls Constantine the Great “our most peaceful Solomon! (6 eipnuiku 
raros îuâv Zohouuv) — see G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire (Paris, 1984), 303. 

14 See Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire, chaps 5 and 6. Sources from the reign of Justinian 
also convey this idea. See Romanos” On Earthquakes and Fires in M. Carpenter, Kontakia of Romanos, 
Byzantine Melodist, II (Columbia, 1973), 237-48; also a liturgical hymn on the restoration of 
the dome of Hagia Sophia, tr. A. Palmer and L. Rodley in “The Inauguration Anthem of Hagia 
Sophia in Edessa: A New Edition and Translation with Historical and Architectural Notes 
and a Comparison with a Contemporary Constantinopolitan Kontakion', BMGS 12 (1988), 
117-67. Michael III's church of the Theotokos of the Pharos was also said to surpass the 
temple of Solomon — see C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 188. 

15 See R. Harrison, A Temple for Byzantium (London, 1989). 

1€ For the epigram see The Greek Anthology, |, tr. W. R. Paton, Loeb Classical Library (London, 
1916), 7-11. See also C. Mango and 1. Sevtenko, “Remains of the Church of St. Polyeuktos at 
Constantinople', DOP 15 (1961), 2437; R. M. Harrison, “The Church of St. Polyeuktos in Istanbul 
and the Temple of Solomon”, Okeanos, 276-9. 

17 Procopius, BV IV.9.5-9. 
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these objects were sent back to Jerusalem, but it seems that some must have 
remained in Constantinople or returned there at a later date. A ninth- 
century source records that there was a chalice of Solomon kept in Hagia 
Sophia,18 whilst a tenth-century source asserts that in the same church there 
was a golden table of Solomon.!? Most intriguing of all is the mention of 
the throne of Solomon in Constantine VII's Book of Ceremonies.20 This throne 
was located in the Great Triklinos of the Magnaura, where the emperor 
received foreign envoys.21 How long this throne had been located in the 
Magnaura and which emperor had put it there are difficult questions to 
answer, but what is obvious is that the emperor who sat on this throne and 
received his foreign guests was deliberately taking the role of Solomon. 
Leo's own 'father'22 Basil 1 (867-86) was an emperor with a marked 
interest in Old Testament figures, including Solomon, as Paul Magdalino 
has observed.2* For instance the prophet Elijah was the heavenly patron 
of the Macedonian dynasty, whilst a letter from Basil's court was sent to 
the exiled Photios (c. 873) requesting commentary on three passages from 
the Books of Kings concerning Saul, the anointing of David, and the wisdom 
of Solomon.2% Solomon's judicial fame was also acknowledged under Basil, 
for he appears in the prooimion of the Procheiron, the legal handbook that 
was apparently produced between 870 and 879.25 In addition the scene of 
the Judgement of Solomon was included in the illuminations of an edition 
of the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus that was manufactured for the 
imperial family around 880, where the king appears “as a model of wisdom 
and justice'.26 Also Basil is said to have placed a customized statue of 


18 See [. Sevtenko, “The Greek Source of the Inscription on Solomon's Chalice in the Vita 
Constantini “, To Honor Roman Jakobson, 3 (1967), 1806-17. 

19 A. A. Vasiliev, 'Harun-lbn-Yahya and his Description of Constantinople”, SK 5 (1932), 
149-63. Three other tables are mentioned, those of David, Korah and Constantine. 

20 DC, 566-7 (Reiske). 

21 See G. Brett, “The Automata in the Byzantine “Throne of Solomon””, S 29 (1954), 477-87. 

2 It is well known that Leo's real father may have been Michael III, and this issue has recently 
been returned to again by P. Karlin-Hayter, 'L'enjeu d'une rumeur. Opinion et imaginaire ă 
Byzance au LX€ si&cle', JOB 41 (1991), 85-111. 

25 Magdalino, “Nea”. 

24 Ed. L.G. Westerink, Photii Epistulae et Amphilochia, II (Leipzig, 1984), 163-7. 

25 Zepos, Jus Graeco-Romanum, II (Athens, 1962), 114; new edition by A. Schminck, Studien 
zu mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbiichern (Frankfurt, 1986), 56. Schminck argues (pp. 62-107) that 
the Procheiron was a revision of the Eisagoge/Epanagoge ordered by Leo VI in 907: the traditional 
dating is given by the fact that Constantine and Leo are named as co-emperors. 

26 See S. Der Nersessian, “The Illustrations of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus Paris 
GR. 510. A Study of the Connections Between Text and Images“, DOP 16 (1962), 195-228. See 
also L. Brubaker, “Politics, Patronage, and Art in Ninth Century Byzantium: The Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris (BN. GR. 510)', DOP 39 (1985), 1-13. Brubaker takes as her 
ante quem for the dating of the manuscript the death of Eudokia, yet surely the proper ante 
quem is the marriage of Leo with Theophano, for she is not depicted in the imperial portraits 
of the manuscript. 
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Solomon in the foundations of his new church, which was dedicated on 
the first of May 880.77 Thus Basil had a clear interest in Solomon as imperial 
judge, builder and wise man, and in fact it was Basil himself who took care 
to ensure that his heir would be a wise emperor. 

Although Basil had come from humble and obscure origins and was famed 
for his lack of learning,28 he was keen for his children to be well educated. 
This concern was even recorded in a mosaic he commissioned for the 
palace building called the Kainourgion, which Constantine VII (913-59) has 
described in the biography of his grandfather.2? The mosaic depicted Basil 
enthroned with his wife Eudokia, and their children were also represented 
round the building. These sons and daughters were shown in imperial dress, 
with the boys “holding codices that contain the divine commandments” and 
the girls carrying “books of the divine laws”. Constantine comments: 


in this way the artist wished to show that not only the male, but also the female 
progeniture had been initiated into holy writ and shared in divine wisdom 
(râs Belas vooțias) even if their father had not at first been familiar with letters 
on account of the circumstances of his life, and yet caused all his children to 
partake of learning (00$ias).% 


Such was Basil's concern to educate his children that he even appointed 
as their tutor the wise Photios.51 But was this concern purely that of a father 
wanting for his children the education that he had never received? Was 
Basil simply doing “the done thing'? The answer appears to lie within the 
mosaic itself, in the prayer of the children recorded there, which runs: 


We thank Thee, O Word of God, that Thou hast raised our father from davidic 
poverty and hast anointed him with the unction of Thy Holy Ghost. Guard 
him and our mother by Thy hand, while deeming them and ourselves worthy 
of Thy heavenly kingdom. 


Thus the key is the fact that King David was a model for Basil, who seems 
to have wanted to extend this model by making all his children wise, as 
David's son Solomon had been wise.3%2 


27 Georgius Monachus Continuatus, 844 (Theoph.,Cont.”). 

28 For instance in his Vita Basilii, Constantine VII describes how Michael III dismissed his 
mother's fear of Basil by saying “For this man is an idiot and very simple”: Theoph. Cont., 
2334. 

%9 Vita Basilii, in Theoph. Cont., 331-5. 

% The translations are taken from C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453 
(Englewood CIliffs, N. ]., 1972). 

51 Vita Basilii, in Theoph. Cont., 276. 

% F. Dvornik asserts that David and Solomon had been models for the Byzantine emperors 
ever since the time of the first Christian emperor, Constantine the Great. See his Early Christian 
and Byzantine Political Philosophy, Il (Washington, D. C., 1966). Kartsonis' Anastasis, 186-203, 
reveals that these biblical kings became an integral element of images of the Anastasis in the 
ninth century, the very time when the Macedonian dynasty established itself. Also of interest 
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The scenario that Basil deliberately ensured that his heir would be a sophos 
like Solomon finds confirmation in the two parainetic texts that were 
written for Leo.% The first parainesis is well known, modelled as it is on 
that written for Justinian by Agapetus,"% and was probably written in 879, 
when Leo became heir apparent. In the final chapter (66) we find “Basil” 
urging Leo to read other works that would help him to be a good emperor, 
and he recommends the 'resolutions and lessons” of Jesus of Sirach, an 
apocryphal wisdom book,% and above all the maxims of Solomon. Thus 
it is clear that Basil wanted Leo to be filled with sophia, especially that which 
Solomon had possessed. The second parainesis is a much shorter piece, but 
is in fact more significant. It was probably written after Leo's marriage to 
Theophano in the early 880s. Here the importance of wisdom is stressed, 
for the piece begins with this very theme. It is stated that sophia was granted 
asa gift by the All Holy Trinity to man, through which he would recognize 
God and glorify Him in everything. “Basil” then addresses Leo thus 'So you, 
my God-guarded child, being reared with wisdom become a ț.idoogos for 
us from this — fearing God; for the beginning of wisdom is fear of the Lord”. 
Leo is then exhorted to occupy himself with the study of the wisdom 
taught by God. Thus it seems that Leo owes his wise epithet to his father 
who deliberately cultivated the image of his heir as a sophos, since he 
wanted to recall the glorious duo of David and Solomon. Leo was no 'new 
Constantine”, but a new Solomon, heir to the new David.% 


is H. Buchthal, “The Exaltation of David”, JWarb 37 (1974), 330-33. Buchthal argues that 
Constantine VII was David to his son's Solomon, and points to phrases recorded in the DC 
(Reiske, 322, 368), where the emperor is described as a new David. Vogt, DC, Commentaire, 
II, 140, asserts that the acclamations of chap. 78 (69) probably date to the reign of Basil I, thus 
making the idea that Basil wished to be seen as a new David more compelling. G. Huxley 
argued that Constantine VIi was also a Byzantine Solomon — see “The Scholarship of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus', Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 80 (1980), 29-40. Thus 
the Macedonian preoccupation with these Old Testament kings is clear. 

3% PG 107. xxi-lx. 

34 See E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford, 1957), 54-62; P. Henry III, 
“A Mirror for Justinian: The Ekthesis of Agapetus Diaconus', GRBS 8 (1967), 281-308; |. 
Sevtenko, 'Agapetus East and West: The Fate of a Byzantine “Mirror of Princes””, RESEE, 16 
(1978), 3-44; 1. Cicurov, “Gesetz und Gerechtigkeit in byzantinischen Fiirstenspiegeln des 6.—9. 
Jahrhunderts”, Cupido Legum, (eds ) L. Burgmann, M.Th. Fâgen and A. Schminck (Frankfurt, 
1985), 33-45. Given Basil's lack of education it is generally assumed that he is not the real author 
of these parainetic texts, even though they are written as if by the father for his son. 

35 Ed. B. M. Metzger, The Oxford Annotated Apocrypha (Oxford, 1965), 128-97. 

3 Yet Leo was not only known for his wisdom. His “peaceful” epithet has already been 
commented upon, and he is frequently described as being mild (mpâos), for instance în the 
Vita Euthymii, 11. The author of the Life of Constantine the Jew, comments on Leo saying “| 
know not of a soul more mild (mpaortpas), save that man David of olden times” — AASS, 
Nov. IV, 648. Thus Leo was not just a new Solomon, but a new David too, combining ideals 
from both kings. 
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Leo's talents were certainly similar to those of Solomon. He was recognized 
as a store of knowledge, as a writer of hymns, as a ruler concerned for the 
law, as a church builder and an encaeniast. Despite these obvious parallels 
the connection between the king and the emperor is not explicitly made 
by the writers from Leo's reign, but it seems that we can detect that they 
were aware of it. When the patriarch Nicholas wrote to the pope in 912 
relating his version of the tetragamy affair he records that he had said to 
Leo, “You ought (my son and emperor), you who love God and have been 
glorified by Him with wisdom especially and with other virtues besides, 
to be content with your three marriages' 3 Thus Nicholas recognized that 
Leo received his sophia as a gift from God, just as Solomon had done.%* 

Another letter writer, the diplomat Leo Choirosphaktes, also points to 
Leo's connection with Solomon.“ Writing to the emperor following his exile 
inc. 907 Choirosphaktes says that Leo ranks among the wise kings, and 
Solomon would surely be numbered with this company. But the exiled 
diplomat offers us more, when he ponders who was responsible for his exile. 
He wonders if his slaves played a part, and asks Leo: 


Have you not heard the things about Jeroboam the lord-slayer? | know you 
have heard; are you not familiar with Hermogenes who says: “For the slave 
is by nature enemy to the masters'? 1 know that in reading these words you 
have understood them very well. How? You see clearly and each day con- 
spiracies formed against your majesty by your slaves, who have been heaped 
with your favours. | know it, you see it and understand it. 


As the insistent Choirosphaktes states, he is referring to actual events, 
perhaps the fall of Samonas in 908, for this eunuch was the most honoured 
of Leo's servants.t1 What concerns us here is the allusion to Jeroboam, who 
was in fact a rebellious slave of none other than King Solomon himself.42 


37 The Life of Antony Kauleas by Nikephoros the philosopher, ed. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus, 
Monumenta Graeca et Latina ad Historiam Photii Patriarchae Pertinentia, |, (St Petersburg, 1899), 
1-25, chap. 11, does refer to Leo speaking honeyed phrases equal to those of David and Solomon. 
However this work is usually ascribed to Nikephoros Gregoras, and thus dated to the 
fourteenth century, a dating maintained by ODB, 125. 

*RJ.H. Jenkins and L.G. Westerink, Nicholas 1 Patriarch of Constantinople, Letters (Washington, 
D. C., 1973), letter 32. 

% 3 Kings, 4.29. 

40 G. Kolias, Lfon Choerosphactăs Magistre, Proconsul et Patrice (Athens, 1939), letter 21, 
especially 1047. 

41 For Samonas see R. Janin, “Un Arabe ministre ă Byzance: Samonas', EO 34 (1935), 307-318; 
L. Rydân, “The Portrait of the Arab Samonas in Byzantine Literature”, Graeco-Arabica 3 (1984), 
101-8. Choirosphaktes may also have had in mind the eunuch Constantine, whom Samonas 
had given to the empress Zoe, but then having become jealous of Constantine's popularity 
with the imperial couple he tried to implicate him in scandal as the lover of the empress, and 
in slander as the author of a malicious tract against the emperor. It was these machinations 
that led to Samonas” downfall. See Theoph. Cont., 3756. 

4 3 Kings, 11.26-27. 
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It seems then that Samonas had been cast as Jeroboam to Leo's Solomon, 
and this comparison was surely prompted by the fact that Leo was 
recognized as a Byzantine Solomon. 

We may also detect the influence of the Solomonic model in the account 
of the Peloponnesian patroness of the Macedonians, the rich widow 
Danelis.4% The depiction of this woman and her fabulous wealth has puzzled 
Byzantinists, and Steven Runciman has even referred to the fairy-tale 
quality of the story of Danelis.% The puzzle is perhaps explicable if we accept 
that the image of Danelis has been affected by the biblical model of the Queen 
of Sheba.% Just as the biblical queen visited the court of Solomon,46 so Danelis 
visited the court of both Basil | and Leo VI. Both women came with vast 
trains, and presented the rulers with fabulous gifts. When Danelis visited 
Basil she was received in the Magnaura, where the emperor may have been 
seated on the throne of Solomon. Danelis even appears in the guise of the 
Queen of the Peloponnese, an image presumably suggested by the example 
of the Queen of Sheba.*7 Danelis' second visit to Constantinople is recorded 
in less detail, but significantly she came to see the most wise Leo, just as the 
Queen of Sheba's visit to Solomon was inspired by her desire to see this 
wise king. Indeed it is perhaps illuminating that Leo was more often 
referred to as “most wise', not simply as sophos. Does this not suggest that 
the Byzantine emperor was striving to outdo the most famous wise king 
of all, endeavouring to surpass the reputation of Solomon? 

There is however a source that does explicitly call Leo a “second Solomon”, 
though its late date could be expected to reduce its force, for it is a version 
of the Anonymous Description of Constantinople, a Russian text that “should 
be dated no earlier than the last years of the fifteenth century'.% This text 
is full of stories concerning the figure of Leo the Wise, and asserts “he was 
like a second Solomon. He had a palace during his reign where the sun, 
moon and stars wandered their course as they do in the heavens, but now 
all this is disused'. Although Mango has argued that Leo VI had little to 


45 Vita Basilii, in Theoph. Cont., 226-8, 316-21. 

44 S. Runciman, 'The Widow Danelis”, Etudes dedites ă la memoire d' Andre M. Andreadts, ed. 
K. Varvaressos (Athens, 1940), 425-31. 

45 This thesis has recently been argued by E. Anagnostakes, who indeed stressed the 
appropriateness of the model given the Macedonian interest in the Old Testament figures of 
David and Solomon: see To eme.o6âo 7ns Aawn5as: Ilinpoţopies ka?nuepivov Blov f 
uuBordaorikă oro.xela , H KAOHMEPINH ZQH TO BIZANTIO, ed. C. G. Angelidi (Athens, 
1989), 375-90. 

46 3 Kings, 10.1-10, 13. 

17 Huxley in 'Scholarship” pointed out that the Russian Primary Chronicle portrayed Olga 
as the Queen of Sheba to Constantine VII's Solomon. Was this the typical way of portraying 
female visitors at the court of the Byzantine emperor? 

4 G. P. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(Washington, D. C., 1984), 114-54. 
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do with the semi-legendary figure known as Leo the Wise this reference 
might make us think again, since it is entirely compatible with evidence 
from the emperor's reign. Leo was known for his interest in the celestial 
bodies, as letters from the Bulgarian prince Symeon to the diplomat 
Choirosphaktes reveal.* In one letter Symeon says that two years ago Leo 
had announced to the Bulgarians the exact time when an eclipse of the sun 
would occur, and for how long it would last, and adds that it was reported 
that “he possessed equally much other knowledge concerning the celestial 
movements and orbits'. Another letter described Leo as an emperor “who 
occupies himself with heavenly phenomena'. Further evidence provided 
by the very diplomat addressed increases the significance of these comments. 
The poem of Choirosphaktes on the bath of Leo VI has been made familiar 
by two studies of Paul Magdalino,% and a line from it seems to suggest 
that the bath house did have a ceiling representing the celestial bodies in 
the sky — “Let the revolving axis of heaven rejoice that Leo perceives the 
unalterable threads of the bearers of light'.9! If this moving model sky was 
a work of Leo VI, what else devised by the figure of Leo the Wise can be 
linked with this Macedonian emperor, and was he recognized as a second 
Solomon within his own lifetime? 

In conclusion it seems that one can assert that Basil I cultivated Leo's wise 
status in a deliberate attempt to present his dynasty in the image of the great 
kings of Jerusalem, David and Solomon, boosting this dynasty that was 
stained with the blood of Michael III by stressing that they were God-chosen 
rulers, and evoking the glory of the Golden Age of the Jewish kingdom. 
But these propagandistic and ideological aims were transcended, for Leo 
was in fact strikingly similar to Solomon in the circumstances of his life, 
his talents and his desires, a similarity not based on conscious imitation. 
Leo and Solomon were both second sons of great dynasty founders, both 
were song writers and encaeniasts, strong-willed men who could even act 
as priests. That Leo, like Solomon, jeopardized his reputation and his 
dynasty through the women in his life, is the ultimate irony. 


4% Kolias, Leon Choerosphaktes, letters 1 and 2. 

50 p. Magdalino, “The Bath of Leo the Wise', Maistor. Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance Studies 
for Robert Browning, ed. A. Moffatt (Canberra, 1984), 225-40; idem, “The “Macedonian 
Renaissance” Revisited. 

SI Magdalino, “Bath”, 231 n. 12, comments that “There are probably allusions here to the con- 
stellation of Leo, and to the astrological significance of the heavenly bodies, as well as to the 
architecture and decoration of the ceiling'. 


13. Imperial gardens and the rhetoric of renewal 


Henry Maguire 


In apanegyric by Psellos, the orator compares Constantine IX Monomachos 
with his namesake Constantine I. Naturally, the comparison is more 
favourable to the former. The first Constantine, declares Psellos, “built the 
city that bears his name and fortified it with its shining walls, but you” — 
that is Constantine IX — “have shown it to be brighter with more excellent 
and greater works and with an abundance of buildings; you have watered 
iteven with the river from Eden, in order that the flower of the city should 
not wither'.1 The allusion, 1 believe, is to Constantine IX's construction of 
gardens and their associated waterworks, such as those of the Mangana 
palace, which Psellos describes in less flattering terms in his Chronography.2 

For the Byzantines, gardens were not merely ornaments, or places of 
repose and amusement, but they also had practical functions, such as 
providing food in the form of fruit, fish, or game. In the case of gardens 
attached to imperial palaces, these were in addition receptacles of political 
ideas, and sometimes even had a role to play in diplomacy. Many of these 
political ideas were associated with the rhetoric of imperial renewal: the 
garden was a new bride, a new spring, a new creation, a new paradise, a 
new world, a place of renewed victories over wild beasts. It is this aspect 
of Byzantine garden culture that will be discussed in the following pages. 

The physical evidence for Byzantine imperial gardens is very scant. We 
have no Byzantine Pompeii or Fishbourne Palace, where casts of roots and 
analysis of marled soil have enabled the identification of species and 
planting patterns. At present, our best sources of information are the texts, 
but if we turn to Byzantine literature for information about gardens we often 
find that it is extremely difficult to reconstruct actual gardens from the written 


1 Ed. P. Gautier, Siculorum Gymnasium, 33 (1980), 745, no. 5. 
2 Psell.VI.186-7: Renauld II, 62-3. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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accounts. Either the texts are excessively brief in their descriptions, or else 
they are prolix, but at the same time opaque, rhetorical, and vague on 
specifics.3 But there is one respect in which the texts are very informative 
concerning gardens, for they tell us what gardens meant to the Byzantines, 
the sources are especially explicit about the ideology of imperial gardens. 
This characteristic of the texts can give a new lease of life to the study of 
the Byzantine garden. Formerly, in the days of empirical art and architec- 
tural history, the Byzantine garden was a non-subject, because there was 
no material evidence. Now, in an age when the study of ideology and 
reception is often privileged over the study of facts, there is much to say. 

This chapter will have two unequal parts. The first, and shorter section 
will summarize very briefly and incompletely what little is known about 
the actual forms of imperial gardens in Byzantium — and with gardens 
will be included the hunting parks. The second, and longer part will be 
concerned with the rhetoric of the imperial garden. Here will be presented 
some common metaphors of imperial renewal that were particularly 
applicable to gardens. 


The evidence for imperial gardens and parks 


The best known of the imperial gardens is the Mesokepion, which was laid 
out in the ninth century by the emperor Basil I within the Great Palace. The 
Mesokepion had a newly constructed church, the so-called Nea, on its 
west, and a polo ground on its east. It was an enclosed garden, bounded 
on its north and south sides by porticoes. A brief description of this now 
lost garden is found in a life of the emperor Basil which was written in the 
tenth century by Constantine VII.t Constantine says that the garden 
abounded in every kind of plant, and was irrigated with abundant water. 
The same water system probably fed two fountains that were set in the 
atrium, in front of the Nea. One fountain, with a porphyry bowl, was on 
the south side of the court; the other, with a marble bowl, was on the 
north. Each fountain was surmounted by a perforated pine cone, from which 
water spouted. The whole setting of the Nea church can be visualized 
from a miniature on fol. 4v. of a twelfth-century copy of the Liturgical 
Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, which is now manuscript number 339 
at Mount Sinai, but which was originally made for an abbot of the monastery 
of the Pantocrator, in Constantinople (Figure 1).5 Here is seen a multi-domed 


SA.R. Littlewood, “Gardens of Byzantium”, Journal of Garden History 12 (1992), 128; C. Barber, 
“Reading the Garden in Byzantium: Nature and Sexuality', BMGS 16 (1992), 1-5. 

4 Vita Basilii 85-6: Theoph. Cont., 327-9. 

5 K. Weitzmann and G. Galavaris, The Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai: the Illuminated 
Greek Manuscripts | (Princeton, 1990), 140-53, Figure 472; Littlewood, “Gardens”, 144, Figure 
26. 
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Figure 1. Mount Sinai, St Catherine's Monastery ms. 339, fol. 4v. 
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church, like the Nea, flanked by gardens containing every kind of plant, 
and with two fountains on the north and south sides of the atrium, 
constructed of coloured marbles, and each provided with a central pine cone. 
While this building may not be the Nea, it is surely a Nea, a church blooming 
with the new freshness of its garden setting. We know that other churches 
in Constantinople were set among gardens.6 

A garden which was evidently much larger than the Mesokepion was 
constructed by Constantine IX Monomachos at the church of St George of 
the Mangana, north-east of the Great Palace. Psellos, in a somewhat satirical 
account of the emperor's extravagances, describes this garden as a kind of 
rus in urbe, akin to Nero's Golden House. He speaks of water conduits, of 
fountains, of baths, of groves of trees on different levels, and of flower-filled 
meadows, all extending as far as the eye could see, and fit for horse riding.” 
In another passage, Psellos describes a swimming pool set by Constantine 
Monomachos within an orchard.8 A garden swimming pool of this kind 
featured in the Romance of Barlaam and Joasaph, where it served for the 
baptism of the young prince Joasaph. In a twelfth or thirteenth-century 
manuscript on Mount Athos (Iviron, ms. 463, fol. 53v.) there is an illustra- 
tion of this scene that in some respects echoes the description of Constantine's 
garden (Figure 2).? The diminutive pool is set within a garden of trees, which 
is enclosed by a low fence and by palace buildings. 

Besides the imperial gardens within the walls of Constantinople, we also 
know of hunting parks outside the walls, which were attached to suburban 
palaces. The most often mentioned of the hunting parks was the Philopation, 
which lay outside the city to the west, near the northern end of the land 
walls. The most detailed account of the Philopation park is by Odo of 
Deuil, the chaplain of Louis VII, who visited Constantinople in 1147 during 
the Second Crusade. His description is far more prosaic, and thus more 
empirically useful, than any Byzantine one: 


Before the city stood a spacious and impressive ring of walls enclosing various 
kinds of game and including canals and ponds. Also, inside were certain 
hollows and caves which furnished lairs for the animals in the place of forests. 
In that lovely place certain palaces which the emperors had built as their 
springtime resort are conspicuous for their splendor.10 


The twelfth- century Byzantine historian Kinnamos wrote that the park was 
leafy and green, with rich grass.!! We also know from Niketas Choniates 


€ Littlewood, “Gardens”, 1434. 

7 Psell. VI.186-7: Renauld II, 62-3. 

8 Psell. V[.201: Renauld, II, 70. 

% S. Der Nersessian, L'illustration du roman de Barlaam et Joasaph (Paris, 1937), 169, pl. VIII, 
fig. 27. thank Nancy Sevăenko for this reference. 

10 De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem 3, ed. and tr. V. G. Berry (New York, 1965), 48. 

1! Historiae 2.14; ed. A. Meineke, CSHB, 74-5. 
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that in the late twelfth century the suburban palace of the Philopation 
apparently had a reception room or audience hall of some kind, in which 
Alexios Angelos sat on a couch spangled with gold.12 The descriptions of 
the Philopation, therefore, contain the following features: an enclosing 
wall, a landscape for hunting, including grassy areas and caves for the 
animals to hide in, waterworks, including canals and ponds, and, finally, 
a palace, with its throne room. 

There was another estate in the vicinity of Constantinople that contained 
a palace, which is described by the historian Anna Comnena,!* and, | 
believe, in a poem by a tenth-century poet, John Geometres.!4 The park is 
called by the sources Aretai. According to the texts, this place also was 
provided with a landscape designed for hunting, including hollows and 
caves for the animals to take cover in. There was also a more formal garden, 
with fountains and sculptures — possibly of animals. Finally, there was a 
palace, evidently with a throne room. As for the game animals with which 
these parks were stocked, our sources speak of hare, deer, wild goats, 
boar, and even wild asses.15 

Some idea of this type of park may be gained from the surviving palace 
of the Zisa, outside Palermo in Sicily.1€ This building was probably located 
in the park known as the Genoard — that is, Gennet-ol-ardh, or “Paradise 
of the Earth'.17 It was begun by William Lin 1164/5, and consisted of a more 
or less open pavilion, with a fountain in its central hall, and with a formal 
garden containing water channels and fishponds set around it. The entire 
complex was set in a park containing wild beasts.18 

There is one other type of imperial garden that should be mentioned, which 
today we would not call a garden at all, but which is relevant for our 
understanding of the ideology of gardens, namely the adornment of Con- 
stantinople with cut branches and with flowers on the occasion of imperial 


12 Chon, 457. 

15 AL, Îl. 8.5: Leib, 1, 90. 

14 J.A. Cramer, Anecdota graeca e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecae regiae parisiensis, IV (Oxford, 
1841), 276-8; H. Maguire, “A Description of the Aretai Palace and its Garden”, Journal of 
Garden History 10 (1990), 209-13 (with an English translation). 

15 Hare and deer: John Geometres, ed. Cramer, 277; Maguire, 'Aretai Palace”, 211. Wild goats 
and asses: Liudprand of Cremona, De legatione 37-8; ed. ]. Becker, MGH Scriptores Rerum Ger- 
manicarum (Hanover, 1915), 194-5 (park in Bithynia). Wild boar and deer: Romualdus of Salerno, 
Chronicon, ed. C.A. Garufi in L.A. Muratori (ed.), Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 7, part 1, 232 
(park of the Favara, south of Palermo). See also note 46 below. 

16 G. Caronia, La Zisa di Palermo, storia e restauro (Rome). 

17 Caronia, Zisa, 5; M. Amari, Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia, UI, part 2 (Catania, 1938), 566-7. 

18 The beasts are shown in an illustration to the De rebus siculis carmen by Peter of Eboli 
(Bern, Burgerbibliothek, ms. 120, fol. 98r.); ed. E. Rota, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 31, part 
1,15. 
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triumphs.!? Several texts describe decorations of this kind. For a triumph 
of Basil I held in 878, we are told that the 


Eparch of the city had prepared the city in advance, garlanding the route from 
the Golden Gate as far as the Chalke with laurel and rosemary and myrtle and 
roses and other flowers, also with a variety of skaramangia and silk hangings 
and candelabra; he similarly strewed the ground, which was completely 
covered in flowers.20 


From the twelfth century, the historian Niketas Choniates gives us the 
following account of a triumphal entry of Manuel Komnenos into the city 
of Antioch: 


[The citizens) prepared his processional entrance in a magnificent fashion, 
adorning the streets and routes with furnishings and carpets, and glorifying 
them with fresh cut sprays from trees, transplanting into the center of the city 
the graces of meadows and flowers, thus improvising an ambitious parade 
for him.21 


We have an illustration of such a “'victory garden! in the famous silk from 
the tomb of Bishop Gunther of Bamberg, who died in 1065 (Figure 3).22 The 
hanging portrays a mounted emperor who is presented with a crown and 
a plumed helmet — the toupha — by two city personifications. Behind the 
emperor, the background is strewn with cut flowers, like the streets of Con- 
stantinople in a triumph. 


Ideology 


As Paul Alexander showed in an article in Speculum in 1962, it was a 
commonplace of imperial panegyric to associate a building that the emperor 
had newly built, or rebuilt, with the renewal of the whole empire.2 The 
idea appears succinctly in an epigram by the seventh-century poet George 
of Pisidia, which is entitled: 'On the bath that has been renewed by 
Heraclius”. In its entirety, it reads: “Time held the bath captive, just as 
formerly the barbarians did the cities. But he [Heraclius] who has conquered 
the Scythians and Persians, now shows this bath to be new, as he does the 
cities.'24 A similar rhetoric is found in the life of Basil | written by Constantine 


19 H. Hunger, 'Reditus Imperatoris”, in G. Prinzing and D. Simon (eds), Fest und Alltag in 
Byzanz (Munich, 1990), 27-8. 

2 Const. Porph., TT, 140. 

21 Chon., 108. 1 thank Denis Sullivan for this reference. 

2 A, Grabar, 'La soie byzantine de l'6vâque Gunther ă la cathedrale de Bamberg”, Miinchner 
Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst series 3, 7 (1956), 7-25. 

3 P.]. Alexander, “The Strength of the Empire and Capital as Seen Through Byzantine Eyes”, 
Speculum 37 (1962), 349-51. 

4 Ed. L. Sternbach, in WSt 14 (1892), 56, no. 47. 
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Figure 3. Bamberg, Cathedral Treasury, silk from tomb of Bishop Gunther. 
Bayerisches Landesamt fiir Denkmalpflege, Miinchen. 
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VII — it is even in the very names of the buildings that Basil erected in the 
Great Palace — the Nea Ekklesia, with its garden, and the Kainourgion, or 
new work, a vaulted hall.25 The rhetoric of renewal was, of course, especially 
applicable to gardens. It imbues the description by John Geometres of the 
garden and park of the Aretai, which are explicitly described as a “new second 
creation”, and as a 'new Eden'.26 

The same poem refers to the estate as a bride. The poet sees: '...the earth 
arrayed like a bride... she comes forth, brightly arrayed with every 
[ornament], with laurels, with plants, with young shoots, with bushes, 
with vines, with ivy-clusters, and with fruit-bearing trees'.27 The metaphor 
ofthe bride echoes the language of the imperial triumph, when the emperor 
enters the city that has been decked like a bride with laurels and with flowers 
(one should note that laurels are the first plants noted by John Geometres 
in his catalogue of plants in the garden). A poem by Prodromos describes 
the triumphal entry of John II comnenos into Constantinople after the 
capture of Kastamon, in 1133. The poet relates how the people adorn the 
city with laurel branches and silken cloths, so that it appears like a newly 
wedded bride in her bridal chamber.?8 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in 
his compilation of instructions for imperial ceremonies, describes how for 
one triumph, which took place in the ninth century, the eparch of Con- 
stantinople prepared the city like a bridal canopy, with various textiles and 
with variegated flowers and roses. 

A very common idea is that the garden itself represents the emperor's 
virtues. The very name of the park of the Aretai suggests this, for the word 
means the virtues, not only of the park itself, surely, but also of the emperor. 
We know from an epigram by the poet Christopher of Mytilene, who was 
active in the first half of the eleventh century, that there was a statue of 
Hercules in the Aretai Palace.% In imperial panegyric many emperors 
were compared to Hercules for their arete.l Always the comparison was 
favourable to the emperor; that is, his prowess was the greater. Thus 
Michael Choniates, addressing the emperor Isaac II Angelos, describes 


25 See Magdalino, 'Nea', 534; P. Magdalino, “The Bath of Leo the Wise and the “Macedonian 
Renaissance” Revisited: Topography, Iconography, Ceremonial, Ideology', DOP 42 (1988), 105. 

26 Ed. Cramer, 276-7. 

27 Ed. Cramer, 276. 

28 Ed. W. H5randner, Theodoros Prodromos, historische Gedichte (Vienna, 1974), 221, no. 6. Cf. 
P. 314, no. 19. 

29 Const. Porph., TT, 146-8. 

3 Ed. E. Kurtz, Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios (Leipzig, 1903), 99, no. 143. 

31 A. Pertusi (ed.), Giorgio di Pisidia, Poemi |, Panegirici epici (Ettal, 1959), 243 (Heraclias . 65-79); 
A. Vogt and |. Hausherr (eds), Oraison funebre de Basile 1 par son fils Leon VI le Sage, OC 26/1 
(Rome, 1932), 58. 
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him as being superior to mere human virtue, one who has accomplished 
new labours beyond those performed by Hercules.%2 

Frequently Byzantine orators spoke of the emperor's virtues in metaphors 
of flowers or the arrival of the spring. Photios speaks of the springtime of 
the wisdom of Basil 1,*% while Michael Psellos says that Constantine IX is 
a sun in the springtime.3% Theodore Prodromos tells us that John II has truly 
surpassed the season of flowers with the flowers of his trophies. He claims 
that the emperor's singular warmth was capable of bringing spring in 
February, bringing a bloom to every heart, so that, when the lambs were 
not yet skipping in the green grass, the hearts of his subjects were already 
skipping and throbbing, having been filled with the emperor's sun-like 
rays.%5 With such metaphors flourishing in their minds, it is no wonder that 
the Byzantine orators would have seen the garden itself as the very 
embodiment of the virtues of the emperor: John Geometres, in his description 
of the imperial garden and palace, calls the emperor the one who “gathering 
together all beauties, is himself the greatest beauty of the place. Rather, [the 
emperor] is a beauty to the beauties in the place, a light to the lights, a delight 
of delights.'36 

Two other ideas found in the panegyrics, which intersect with each 
other, are the portrayal of the emperor as a creator, whose actions in 
creating the garden parallel those of the creator who created the whole earth, 
and the description of the garden as an earthly paradise. Already in the 
rhetoric of Justinian's reign, both visual and verbal, we find the comparison 
of the emperor, who constructs or reconstructs cities, with Christ, who created 
and renews the world.” In later Byzantine imperial rhetoric the idea is 
applied to gardens, such as the one described by John Geometres, which 
the poet calls a “new second creation”, where “the virtues not [only] of 
earth, but of all creations came together'.% Later in the same poem, the poet 
refers to the emperor as “cosmos creating”. He describes how the creatures 
in the park, the beasts, birds and fishes, “having left every part of the 
world”, are singing the praises of the lord, that is, emperor.* A later poem, 


% Ed. Sp. P. Lampros, Mixani 'Akouivdrov Tod Xundrov ră guwf6ueva (Athens, 1879-80; 
repr. Groningen, 1968), 1, 229. 

3% PG 102. 584. 

A Scripta minora, ed. E. Kurtz, | (Milan, 1936), 14. 

35 Ed. Hărandner, 255, no. 11; 310-11, no. 19. 

3 Ed. Cramer, 278. 

37 Romanos, On Earthquakes and Fires, ed. P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi 
cantica (Oxford, 1963), 462-71; see E. Catafygiotou-Topping, “On Earthquakes and Fires: 
Romanos' Encomium to Justinian”, BZ 71 (1978), 22-35; H. Maguire, Earth and Ocean: The 
Terrestrial World in Early Byzantine Art (University Park, Pa., 1987), 49, 54. 

3 Ed. Cramer, 276. 

3 Ed. Cramer, 277. For resonances in the Bible and in imperial panegyric, see Magdalino, 
“Bath of Leo the Wise”, 104, 117. 
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praising Constantine Monomachos, compares the surroundings of St 
George of the Mangana to the creation, adorned with incomparable 
beauties.40 

Several sources refer to imperial gardens as new Edens. În his account 
of the garden attached to the Nea, Constantine VII quoted directly from 
the second chapter of Genesis, when he described the Mesokepion created 
by Basil as “a garden, one that was “planted eastward” of the new Eden'4l 
In his ekphrasis of an imperial estate, John Geometres also called the garden 
and park a “new Eden”. In addition, the poet gave to the garden some of 
the physical attributes of the terrestrial paradise. For example, he described 
the atmosphere there as a mixture of the seasons. This is a reference to the 
early Christian and Byzantine view of the earthly paradise as a place in which 
the four seasons were melded into one temperate climate, perpetually 
without excessive heat or cold, without frost or burning sun, and eternally 
fruitful. In his description, John Geometres also refers to the four rivers of 
Paradise, saying that '...four springs flowing from the old Eden water the 
new Eden'.%2 It is not clear whether this means that the four rivers of 
Paradise were actually evoked in the design of the garden in some way, 
or whether the mention of the rivers is a purely rhetorical conceit. 

In this connection, mention should also be made of the gardens of the 
palace of the hero Digenes Akrites, which are described in the epic poem 
of the same name. This frontier lord established his palace upon the banks 
ofthe Euphrates, a river which, the poem tells us, has its source in Paradise, 
whence the water derives its delightful and exotic bouquet. Diverting the 
course of this river, Digenes constructed an exceedingly beautiful walled 
garden.% His garden was certainly much closer to the earthly paradise than 
those of the emperors in Constantinople. 

The last group of ideas concerns the hunting and management of beasts, 
and is more applicable to hunting parks than to small-scale formal gardens. 
Just as the formal gardens were not solely for the pleasure of the senses, 
whether taste or sight, but had an ideological value, so too the hunting parks 
were not solely for private sport. They were built to be seen by those whom 
the emperors wished to impress. The Philopation, in particular, was close 
enough to Constantinople to be visible from the city. Niketas Choniates 
describes a window in the Blachernae palace through which the Philopation 


40 Ed. ]. Sakkelion, Kardioyos râv xepoypdpuv Tis 'EOwrijs BBiLoBrims Tiis 'EMAd5os 
(Athens, 1892), 184-—5. 

41 Vita Basilii 86, in Theoph. Cont., 328-9. 

42 Ed. Cramer, 277. On the climate in paradise, see Maguire, Earth and Ocean, 25. According 
to Psellos, Constantine Monomachos “vanquished the seasons' with his horticulture: Psell., VI.175 
(Renauld, II, 5). On the new Eden and the four rivers, see also Magdalino, “Bath of Leo the 
Wise”, 105-6. 

% VII.7-41; ed. ]. Mavrogordato (Oxford, 1956), 216-18. 
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was visible;4 the reference is reminiscent of the mirador towers that were 
constructed on the ramparts of Islamic palaces in Spain, so as to look out 
over gardens or over the landscape.% The Philopation was also visible from 
the church of the Holy Apostles, inside the walls of Constantinople. Around 
the year 1200 a Byzantine writer, Nicholas Mesarites, climbed to an upper 
level of the church, and obtained a fine view. He was moved by the sight 
to describe first the marshalling of the troops that took place on the plain 
of the Philopation when the emperor left on campaign, and then the hunts 
of wild animals that took place in the park 


'See, the ruler has gone out for the salvation of his people”, and... at that time 
the whole army can be seen by a man standing on the parapets... of the 
church. The place is always busy with the pursuits of the hunt, and... the quarry 
is ever under the eye of the onlooker, whether it be a boar with savage tusks 
or a swift hare or a leaping deer.16 


The symbolism of the imperial hunt is rich, and has a long history. Since 
other scholars have explored this topic, here it need only be said that for 
the Byzantines there were two main ideas. Either the beasts represented 
the emperor's internal enemies, that is, the emperor's own passions, which 
he had to control, both for his sake and for that of the empire; or, more 
obviously, the animals represented the emperor's external enemies, usually 
barbarians, whom he had to pursue and destroy, or else to tame, like 
Orpheus.“ The two roles of the emperor as pacifier and destroyer respec- 
tively corresponded, in a general sense, to the division of the park itself 
into its two elements: the palace, which might contain a throne room for 
the peaceful ceremonial of receptions, and the outlying landscape designed 
for the destructive pursuits of hunting. Of the many texts expressing the 
symbolism of the imperial hunt, one of the most interesting is a tenth-century 
letter of a courtier, Theodore Daphnopates, to the emperor Romanos II, for 
it describes the ceremonial of the parks and refers to the emperor's double 
role in the killing and taming of animals. Theodore describes the game which 
the emperor had pursued, killed, and then sent to him as gifts, in this case 
a wild goat and a hare. The dead animals, says Theodore, symbolize the 
emperor's always successful reign against the barbarians. But then he 


4 Chon., 404. 

45 At the Alhambra, and possibly also at Madinat al Zahra”; see D. Fairchild Ruggles, “The 
Mirador in Abbasid and Hispano-Umayyad Garden Typology', Mugarnas 7 (1990), 76-9. 

46 Description of the church of the Holy Apostles 5.1-6; ed. G. Downey, Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society n.s. 47, 6 (1957), 898. 

47 G. Downey, “The Pilgrim's Progress of the Byzantine Emperor”, Church History 9 (1940), 
205-17; Magdalino, “Bath of Leo the Wise”, 106-7; ]. Trilling, “The Soul of the Empire: Style 
and Meaning in the Mosaic Pavement of the Byzantine Imperial Palace in Constantinople', 
DOP 43 (1989), 64-5. 
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speaks of those barbarians who prefer to be captured by the emperor and 
mastered by him, rather than to be free.45 A similar presentation of game 
is described by the western ambassador Liudprand of Cremona, who was 
sent in 968 on an unsuccessful embassy to Constantinople by the German 
emperor Otto I. He was escorted, on the emperor's orders, to one of the 
suburban parks of Constantinople, which was shown off to him. At the end 
of the visit, Liudprand left the park with a gift of two wild goats, sent to 
him by the emperor. Like Theodore Daphnopates, Liudprand was 
presumably intended to interpret these game animals as symbols of the 
emperor's superior virtues and prowess in dealing with barbarians, such 
as himself. However, in this case the lofty symbolism failed to make any 
impression, for Liudprand, whose attitude towards the Byzantines was at 
this time very negative, treated the whole episode with scorn.49 

There are several texts which link together the spring-like flourishing of 
nature with the successful hunt as twin aspects of imperial renewal. These 
aspects can be said to correspond to the two types of imperial garden — 
the cultivated garden and the enclosed terrain of the hunting park. It 
should be remembered that the hunting parks, such as the one described 
by John Geometres, might include a more formal component within the 
estate. In the ninth century, for example, the emperor Leo VI, in his funeral 
oration of Basil | and Eudokia Ingerina, says that at their accession the world 
was set in a new order, and a flourishing springtime was brought as the 
sun spread its rays over the city; immediately afterwards he speaks of the 
departed emperor renewing the pursuit of the Hagarenes, like wild beasts, 
a chase which had been for so long ignored.% Likewise, in the poem of John 
Geometres, the description of the new Eden with its burgeoning flowers 
and plants, with the songs of its birds, is followed by the invocation of the 
emperor, who “has ruled over the tyranny of all the barbarians, who has 
ruled over all passions, pains, appetites,... and wild beasts.. SI 

By way of conclusion, 1 shall present two Byzantine documents, a poem 
and a work of art, neither of which depict gardens, but both of which 
incorporate ideas and images that were projected on to imperial gardens 
and parks. The first document is another piece by the indefatigable 
Prodromos, which celebrates the triumph that followed the capture of 
Kastamon by John II Komnenos, in 1133.52 The second document is an ivory 
casket now in the treasury at Troyes Cathedral, which is variously dated 
to the tenth or to the eleventh century, and which also celebrates a triumph 


45 Letter 14; ed. ]. Darrouzăs and L.G. Westerink, Theodore Daphnopatăs, Corrrespondance (Paris, 
1978), 148-53. 

49 De legatione 37-8; ed. Becker, 194-5; cf. Procopius, BP I1.21.2-12. 

5 Ed. Vogt and Hausherr, 56. 

51 Ed. Cramer, 278. 

52 Ed. Hărandner, 201-9, no. 4. 
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— though in this case the occasion is unknown (Figures 4, 5, 7 and 8).% 
Several passages of the poem may be compared to the scene on the lid of 
the casket which portrays two mounted emperors flanking a city (Figure 4): 


Come, O fortunate city, come New Rome, laud your master, your autokrator, 
your deliverer, your saviour, and defender. Embrace your son, crown your 
lord, ... summon your citizens, call your children... Fill every street, fill every 
place [one can note, in Figure 4, the people thronging the doorways and the 
battlements of the city]... The city comes to meet you [this corresponds to the 
city personification in the ivory, wearing a mural crown, who appears at the 
city gate to greet the mounted emperor with a diadem], and embraces you in 
all her beauty and splendor... Lift up your ancient gates...and the let the 
emperor enter them in his glory.” 


The description of the triumph is accompanied by the usual images of 
renewal. Constantinople is once again new like a bride: 


O city, fortunate city, O Rome, New Rome, you had been made old by your 
enemies, you became old Rome, you cut off your locks, you put off your 
raiment, but [now] you found invincible strength, a noble new vigor, namely 
your Lord, John, the mighty king. Now be youthful again as you were before, 
and become New Rome ... Let your face be adorned, let your body be washed; 
appear new and beautiful, and delight those who look upon you. 


We hear, also, that the emperor is the bringer of spring; 'shine, shine, O 
emperor, on those beneath your hand, warm them, illuminate them, quicken 
them, give to them life...for who before now saw the bright spring arriving 
in the middle of December?” The poet uses images derived from horticul- 
ture to describe the expansion of the whole empire: 


spread your boundaries [O New Rome], widen your abodes, your length, your 
breadth, and your boundaries, rise as high as the cedar, and spread as wide 
as the vine... All the magnates of the earth have prostrated themselves before 
you [O victorious one]. You have extended the vine of New Rome to the very 
seas and have spread its tendrils as far as the greatest rivers. 


The evocation of spring and of burgeoning plants has its parallel in the 
carvings on the two ends of the ivory casket, where we see exotic birds 
against a background of flourishing plants (Figure 5). These birds bear a 
close resemblance to the phoenixes portrayed on Chinese dishes and 
mirrors, such as the eighth-century bronze mirror from the Tang dynasty 
illustrated in Figure 6.5% One can compare the long sinuous neck, the coiled 
crest, the upcurving wing and tail. It must be an open question whether 


5 A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, | (Berlin, 
1930), 63, no. 122. 

5 ]. Rawson, Chinese Ornament: the Lotus and the Dragon (London, 1984), 97, fig. 76. | thank 
Craig Clunas for this reference. 
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Figure 4. Troyes, Cathedral Treasury, ivory casket, lid. Courtesy of the 
Board of Trustees of the V. & A. 





Figure 5. Troyes, Cathedral Treasury, ivory casket, short end. Courtesy of 
the Board of Trustees of the V. & A. 
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Higure 6. Lormdlon, British Museum, Chinese bronze mirror. Courtesy ot the 
Board of Trustees of the V. & A. 
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Vigure 7. Lroves, Cathedral Vreasury, ivory casket, front. Courtesy ot the 
Board ot Trustees of the V. & A. 
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these birds were identified as phoenixes by Byzantine viewers. Certainly, 
the phoenix was an old symbol of imperial renewal.* 

Both the poet and the carver employ the hunting metaphor. Theodore 
Prodromos says: 


| know, O divine emperor, the laws of the hunt. He who takes a boar, may 
achieve this after a long time, and with many toils; likewise he may catch a 
pard after a long time and with much lying in wait. But this prey of yours, 
your hunting, is the work of a few days, though it is verily a great work. A 
mighty city is captured, the fortifications are overcome ..., such a hunter has 
our Comnenian master learned to be. 


On the casket, the hunt scenes appear on the front and the back (Figures 7 
and 8); the quarries in this case are a lion and a boar rather than a boar and 
a leopard. In the lion hunt the symmetrical positioning of the emperors and 
their outward facing steeds matches that of the emperors flanking the city; 
the parallel is made very clear (Figures 4 and 7). The emperor on the left 
of the lion hunt wears the ceremonial helmet, the foupha, that was worn at 
Byzantine triumphs. Behind the boar rises an oak tree, whose acorns are 
carefully rendered (Figure 8). This unusual display of botanical naturalism 
can be explained by a passage from an encomium of the oak tree penned 
by John Geometres. He says: “The oak is able to feed not only domestic but 
also wild boars, from which and against which comes all the strength of 
the hunt, the daring, the skill and the practice (directed) against the enemy." 

The poem of Prodromos and the ivory casket at Troyes embody some 
of the same ideas of imperial victory and renewal that were projected by 
the Byzantines on to imperial gardens and parks. A few verses and a box 
may be a poor substitute for an actual Byzantine imperial garden, but they 
do at least speak to us about the ideology of those privileged spaces. 


“ Maguire, Earth and Ocean, 63-A. 
e Ed. A. R. Littlewood, The Prosuymnasmata of loannes Geometres (Amsterdam, 1972), 4-5, 
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14. Succession and usurpation: politics and rhetoric 
in the late tenth century* 


Rosemary Morris 


On the night of 10-11 December 969 a murder was committed. The victim 
was the emperor Nikephoros Phokas. His attackers were a group of men: 
the magistros and strategos Michael Bourtzes; the taxiarches Leo Abalantes; 
a man called Atzypotheodoros; two army officers, Leo Pediasimos and Isaak 
Brachamios. They were led by John Tzimiskes, lately Domestic of the 
Schools of the East. Their actions were also known to two other important 
figures who did not, for their own reasons, take part in the crime, but can 
certainly be cited as accessories to it: the empress Theophano (wife to 
Nikephoros Phokas and, earlier, his predecessor, Romanos II and probably 
lover of John Tzimiskes) and the proedros Basil, previously parakoimomenos 
(and soon to be so again), illegitimate son of Romanos Lekapenos and 
therefore half-brother of Romanos II. As a result of this assassination John 
Tzimiskes held the imperial power until his death (probably of typhus, but 
possibly by poison) on the night of 10-11 January 976.1 

Gripping though this crime story is, it is a well known one. Familiar, too, 
is the conflict of opinion in the tenth- and eleventh-century chroniclers over 
the reputation and achievements of Nikephoros Phokas. But in this chapter, 
I want to concentrate on the apparently less controversial figure of John 
Tzimiskes and to attempt to draw some conclusions from the circum- 


* ] should like to thank Patricia Karlin-Hayter for her bibliographical help and for illumi- 
nating discussions on the subject of this chapter. 

1 G. Schlumberger, Lin empereur byzantin au fin du 10e sitcle: Nicephore Phocas, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1923), 626-30 for the most familiar account. See also R. Morris, “The Two Faces of Nikephoros 
Phokas', BMGS 12 (1988), 83115 and E. Patlagean, 'Le basileus assassin€ et la saintete 
imperiale”, in Media in Francia. Recueil de Melanges offerts A K.F. Werner (Paris, 1989), 345-61 
(Jean-Marie Sansterre and Patricia Karlin-Hayter very kindly obtained a copy of this article 
for me). Cheynet, Pouvoir, 22-3, discusses the conspirators. 
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stances of his accession to the basileia about the transmission and renewal 
of the imperial power. At the beginning of the enquiry lies a simple question: 
was it possible to usurp the Byzantine throne? And if “usurpation' is a valid 
term to use in the Byzantine context, by what processes was legitimacy 
gained or conferred? These were matters which, though not discussed in 
the abstract in Byzantine chronicles and other sources dealing with the doings 
of emperors, clearly influenced the way in which they were written. They 
are of particular importance when we consider the case of the accession of 
John Tzimiskes.2 

Twenty years ago, Arnold Toynbee declared that those who ousted the 
holders of the imperial power “could not fairly be termed usurpers' and 
that they were far nearer in spirit to the founders of the Roman empire than 
were those who came to power because they were their father's sons. 


Monarchical power was seized...in a struggle for existence between rival 
competitors in which the ablest won the prize. This prize was an unconstitu- 
tional one; so it is no paradox to say that the Roman Empire had no constitution, 
or, alternatively, to say that its constitution rested on unconstitutional 
foundations. 3 


The Constitutio Antoniniana meant that the vast majority of the subjects of 
the empire could (in theory) gain the prize and (again to quote Toynbee) 
“the winning of it by a man of humble origin...was not only a frequent 
occurrence, it was a fulfilment, not a breach of the imperial tradition'.4 
Toynbee expresses an extreme view, but one which, I suspect, derived a 
great deal from his training as a classicist. For him, “perfect legitimacy had 
been lost forever in the Roman state when the republican constitution had 
been undermined and eventually overthrown'.5 

Interestingly enough, at the same time that Toynbee's comments were 
published în 1973, Paul Lemerle also formulated his views on usurpation; 
views which have recently been commented upon by Patricia Karlin- 
Hayter in the context of the relationship between Michael III and Basil |, 
where legitimacy and murder were also very much at issue.€ For Lemerle, 


L'usurpation...a un sens et presque une fonction politique. Elle est moins un 
acte ill&gal que le premier acte d'un processus de l&gitimation, dont le schema 


2 Leo Diac.; Skyl. For these authors, see Morris, “Two Faces”, and the fundamental study 
of A.P. Kazhdan, 'Iz istorii Vizantiijskoj chronografi X., 2. Istotniki L'va Diakona i Skilicy dlja 
istorii tvet'ej tetverti X stoletija”, VV 20 (1960), 106-28, discussed by F. Tinnefeld, Kategorien 
der Kaiserkritik in der Byzantinischen Historiographie von Prokop bis Niketas Choniates (Munich, 
1971), 108-18. 

3 A. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his World (London, 1973), 12-13. 

1 Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 13. 

5 Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 14. 

* P. Karlin-Hayter, 'L'enjeu d'une rumeur. Opinion et imaginaire ă Byzance au Xe siăcle', 
JOB 14 (1991), 85-111. 
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thâorique est constant. Entre le basileus et l'usurpateur, il y a parallelisme plutât 
qu'opposition. D'oi l'existence de deux notions diffârentes de la l6gitimit€, 
l'une 'dynastique', l'autre qu'on pourrait dire (au sens romain) 'r&publicaine', 
qui ne sont pas vraiment en conflit, mais plutât se renforcent l'une l/autre: la 
seconde, quand l'usurpateur 6choue, renforce de ce fait la premiăre, et quand 
il r&ussit, la recree, soit que l'usurpateur se rattache ă la dynastie, soit qu'il 
fonde une dynastie.7 


Lemerle's comments are far more relevant to the Byzantine situation in the 
late tenth century than those of Toynbee. For even a cursory perusal of the 
words used by the chroniclers to describe “action against emperors' indicates 
the sense of a raising up of opposing power and the wish to divest someone 
of existing power; actions which lie at the heart of the concept of usurpation. 
Leo the Deacon writes of the action of John Tzimiskes and his fellow con- 
spirators against Nikephoros Phokas as kathairesis (“pulling down”) and 
anairesis ('destruction'; '“abrogation'). He comments that if the emperor's 
brother, Leo Phokas, had been quicker off the mark, he might have been 
able to rally support against this neoterismos (innovation; 'revolution”). Later, 
when describing the revolt in the spring of 970 of Nikephoros' nephew 
Bardas Phokas, he writes of systasis (an “alliance” but also possibly with a 
connotation ofa “political construction” of some sort).8 If the Byzantines had 
the vocabulary to indicate usurpation, it was because they needed it to 
describe a particular kind of political situation, when the holder of the basileia 
was being challenged, not by some kind of residual republicanism, but by 
individuals who wished to gain the imperial throne and who came from 
groups, like the army, which, from the early days of the Principate, had 
always had access to it.? 

In Byzantium, imperial power was the right order of things, and if it could 
change hands and was, in a sense, a personal possession, then the important 
questions were clearly those of legitimacy. Here, as we shall see, practical 
politics and justificatory rhetoric went hand in hand. As Jean-Claude 
Cheynet has pertinently pointed out, the basileus was simply the legitimate 
version of the tyrant. The idea of tyranny involved power, which drew it 
near to that of the basileia, but also that of constraint, violence and illegiti- 
macy, which set it apart.!0 The question we really have to ask of John 
Tzimiskes is not whether, in a straightforward sense, he usurped or 'took' 
the throne or not, since it is obvious that, for contemporaries, he did (like 
many others before him), but how a convincing case could be made for his 
legitimacy. 


7 As quoted in Karlin-Hayter, 'L'enjeu', 85. 

8 Leo Diac. V.6; VI.2; VIL.1: pp. 84-6, 95-6, 112-14. 

9 L. Br6hier, Les institutions de l'empire byzantin, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1970), 49-75. 
10 Cheynet, Pouvoir, 17784. 
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In a way, the very fact of his successful coup d'&tat and his possession 
of the throne until his death (almost certainly from natural causes, which 
of course, is important), should have been sign enough of the approval of 
the Divine Power, the ultimate source of legitimacy.]! But the contortions 
of the chroniclers (especially Leo the Deacon) indicate that matters were 
not that simple. The main reason for this is not far to seek. At best, John 
had encouraged others to commit murder; at worst he was himself guilty 
of the crime. It was the potential “blood guilt' of Tzimiskes which added 
piquancy to the already problematic issues of legitimacy. To this consid- 
erable difficulty, we must add that of the already existing and continuing 
reputation not just of Nikephoros Phokas, but of other members of his 
immediate family, who provided a seemingly endless supply of '*emperor- 
worthy” candidates.12 

Let us start, however, with the technicalities of becoming emperor, with 
the case of John Tzmiskes particularly in mind.1% There were essentially 
only two ways in which the imperial rank could be gained: either by being 
associated as a co-ruler by the senior emperor during the latter's lifetime 
and continuing as sole or senior emperor after his death, or by a process 
begun by usurpation: taking the basileia rather than being granted a share 
in it. The power of empresses was also gained by a form of association 
through marriage. To these should be added a third method of holding 
imperial power, though not necessarily the imperial title, that of regency.!* 
If we review the situation from the death of Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
in 959 onwards, we can clearly discern these various methods in action. 
Romanos II had been crowned by his father Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
between 945 and 948, and he probably associated both his sons, Basil II (born 
probably in 956) and Constantine (born 22 April 960), with his own rule. 
Certainly, the chroniclers are agreed that the empire passed to both of them 
under the regency of their mother, Theophano, on Romanos” death on 15 
March 963, but although Basil's crowning by his father is clearly mentioned, 
that of Constantine is somewhat more elusive. The status of the children 
on the death of their father in 959 was thus relatively clear. They might be 


11 G. Schlumberger, L'epopee byzantine ă la fin du dixitme siăcle, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1925), 271-7. 
Even though there is a strong chronicle tradition that Tzimiskes was poisoned, Schlum- 
berger was surely right to suggest that his lingering death was consistent with an illness 
contracted while on campaign in the east. 

12 See R. Macrides, “Justice under Manuel I Komnenos: Four Novels on Court Business and 
Murder”, FM 6 (1984), 190-8, for the punishment of murderers in the tenth century. Phokas 
family: Morris, “Two Faces”, 88-90. Family tree: Cheynet, Pouvoir, 268. 

13 P. Yannopoulos, 'Le couronnement de l'*empereur ă Byzance: rituel et fond institution- 
nel", Byz 60/1 (1991) [= A. Dierkens and J.-M. Sansterre (eds), Le souverain ă Byzance et en occident 
du Ville au Xe siecle], 71-92. 

14 Yannopoulos, 'Le couronnement', 71-2. 
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basileis, but neither of them was old enough to be autokrator, since it looks 
as though sixteen may have been the minimum age. Ihus the regency 
system (already seen in action in the early years of the tenth century when 
the Empress Zoe held power on behalf of her son Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetos) came into action once more.!5 

There followed two clear cases of usurpation. As is well known, 
Nikephoros Phokas was proclaimed emperor by the troops of the Asian 
themes at Caesarea on 2 July 963 and was crowned by the Patriarch 
Polyeuktos on 16 August, the day after he had entered Constantinople.16 
John Tzimiskes, in the early hours of the morning of 11 December 969, went 
to the Chrysotriklinos in the Great Palace, put on the scarlet boots, sat on 
the imperial throne, and (after Nikephoros' severed head had been shown 
to them pour encourager les autres) was hailed as autokrator by Nikephoros' 
staff in the palace. He was crowned by Polyeuktos (after certain difficul- 
ties had been resolved) a week later, but seems to have been considered to 
have been autokrator from the night of the murder. At least, Leo the Deacon 
reports how a band of his men, closely followed by the parakoimomenos Basil 
and a group of his followers, had run through the city proclaiming him as 
such. But he adds that this was to be “with the children of the late Emperor 
Romanos”, and here we reach the nub of the problem.!? 

Though both Nikephoros Phokas and John Tzimiskes were clearly 
usurpers, since they took the throne from the existing incumbents (or their 
legal representative), the process of their separate legitimations hinged to 
some degree on their relationship with the existing basileis, both of whom 
were porphyrogennetoi and both of whom (probably) had been associated 
with the imperial power in their father's lifetime. They both took what we 
might call the “basileopator route', but not quite in the way Romanos 
Lekapenos had done. While he had become Constantine Porphyrogennetos' 
father-in-law, Nikephoros actually married the Empress Theophano and 
John Tzimiskes intended to. The route here was thus to become stepfathers 
to the children. But given the fact that Byzantines did not have the same 
hard-and-fast divisions into “blood” and “non-blood” relationships as we 
do now, all these three gentlemen may well have been viewed as “father'” 
to the emperor. There was, however, some additional controversy about 


15 Leo Diac. 11.10 (pp. 30-31); Sky1., 254, for the situation at the death of Romanos II. For 
Basil's coronation, see Skyl., 248. Leo Diac. does not mention it and 1 have yet to find a precise 
reference to the crowning of Constantine, pace Schlumberger, Lin empereur byzantin, 123. See 
Yannopoulos, 'Le couronnement', 75-81, for the coronation of a co-emperor, though Skylitzes 
seems to indicate that it was done by the patriarch. For the age of imperial majority, see 
Yannopoulos, “Le couronnement”, 72 n. 9. The regency of Zoe is discussed by S. Runciman, 
Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign (Cambridge, 1963), 47-61. 

16 Cheynet, Pouvoir, 20-1, for references. 

17 Leo Diac. V.8-VI.1, pp. 88-94. For a parallel case, see Karlin-Hayter, 'L'enjeu', 96-7. 
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Nikephoros' marriage, since, Leo the Deacon and later Skylitzes reported, 
he had already stood as godfather to at least one of Theophano's children 
and thus was marrying someone he was 'related to'. He was also embarking 
on a second marriage, a matter of ecclesiastical distaste. Interestingly 
enough, the same kind of tittle-tattle does not appear in relation to John 
Tzimiskes, who was also a widower in 969 and who eventually did marry 
again (the ex-nun Theodora, sister of the young emperors). Thus both 
Nikephoros Phokas and John Tzimiskes intended to associate themselves 
(in the way pointed out by Lemerle) with the existing dynasty, and become 
part of it, and, according to their propagandists, did not want in any way 
to harm the interests of the young; emperors.18 Indeed, the Vat. gr. 163 
manuscript of the Chronicle of the Logothete reports that Nikephoros gave 
an undertaking to Theophano and the parakoimomenos Joseph Bringas in 
969 that “he would never entertain the idea of an epanastasis against the 
emperors'.1? 

But it is clear that, whatever the professed deference of Nikephoros and 
John to Basil and Constantine (and this was one of the issues on which, as 
we shall see, the propaganda hinged), in neither case were they associated 
with the imperial power by the existing holders. That they were both 
crowned by the patriarch is a clear indication of this. How could it have 
been otherwise when neither boy was old enough to be considered an 
autokrator and to associate others with his rule? But the crucial moment, 
surely, came when Basil reached the age of sixteen, which he did in 972. 
There was absolutely no sign then of Tzimiskes graciously giving way to 
the “senior” emperor and we may surmise (though we cannot know) that, 
had he lived, Nikephoros Phokas would not have given way either. 
Liutprand of Cremona was quite clear on the matter. “There sat to the left 
of him [Nikephoros], not at the same level but separated by a long way, 


18 Leo Diac. 111.7, 9 (pp. 44-5, 49-51); Sky1., 261. See Schlumberger, Un empereur byzantin, 
300-2, 305-8. For the basileopator, N. Oikonomides, Les listes de prescance byzantines des IXe et 
Xe siecles (Paris, 1972), 307; for Nikephoros” first wife, who was a member of the Pleustes family, 
see Cheynet, Pouvoir, 268. According to Skyl., 261, the Patriarch Polyeuktos initially refused 
Nikephoros entry to the sanctuary of Haghia Sophia after his wedding until he offered the 
penance (epitimia) of those who married twice, i.e. to be barred from communion for at least 
a year: see ]. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (London-Oxford, 1975), 196-7. Any kind of 
'marriage question' could be guaranteed to inflame clerical opinion at least until the ending 
of the “tetragamy schism' in 994/5, see Nicholas 1 Patriarch of Constantinople, Miscellaneous 
Writings, ed. and tr. L.G. Westerink, CFHB 20, (Washington, D.C., 1981), 68-71, 149. For 
Nikephoros as a godfather to one (or more) of Theophano's children, cf. R. Macrides, “The 
Byzantine Godfather”, BMGS 11 (1987), 139-62, esp. 159-60. 

19 A. Markopoulos, 'Le tmoignage du Vaticanus gr. 163 pour la pâriode entre 945-963, 
Symmeikta 3 (1979), 83-119; and “Sur les deux versions de la Chronographie du Symon 
Logothăte”, BZ 76 (1983), 279-84. 
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the two small emperors, once his lords and now his subjects.'20 Romanos 
Lekapenos, who had assumed the throne when Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetos was fifteen in 920, had not stood aside either and, in fact, had gone 
ahead to associate his three sons with the basileia. Those who gained the 
power of the autokrator held on to it. Logically they could not do otherwise. 
For by receiving the imperial stemma from the highest representative of the 
church, their legitimacy was confirmed by the process of coronation. In John 
Tzimiskes' case, this is nicely put by Leo the Deacon, who clearly understood 
these matters. Tzimiskes, he wrote, “took up the reins of the Empire” at the 
fourth hour of the day of 11 December 963. In other words he assumed the 
governance of the empire. But it was not until after his coronation that his 
position as autokrator was finally legitimized by receiving the blessing of 
the church.21 

From this brief sketch, it can be suggested that both Nikephoros Phokas 
and John Tzimiskes followed paths to the basileia which were familiar to 
Byzantine commentators. An aspect which, however, was somewhat less 
familiar, and which deserves further study, was the role of the empress 
Theophano. What precisely was the part that could be played by empress- 
regents in the passing on of the imperial tradition vested in them by virtue 
of their own coronations? Was the basileia theirs to guard while their male 
progeny were under age? It looks as though it was. And if so, could not 
Theophano's links with first Nikephoros Phokas and then John Tzimiskes 
be seen as a means of associating them to the ruling house as fellow 
guardians? In both cases Theophano seems to have taken some initiative. 
Nikephoros was seen (perhaps mistakenly) as one who had sworn to 
protect the rights of the young basileis; John Tzimiskes was acting in col- 
laboration with the empress when he murdered Nikephoros and may, 
initially, have intended to marry her, though he was forced by the patriarch 
to repudiate her as the price of his coronation. She seems to have instigated 
the plot and perhaps felt that, as her son Basil's majority lay not too far off, 
his claims could soon be more forcefully put. Could her activity be seen as 
a form of association instigated by the basilissa rather than the basileus?22 

So much for the political theory. It may be of interest to us, but what was 
of concern to the contemporary chroniclers was a rather different kind of 
legitimacy. The emperor might seem established upon his throne, but was 
he fit to rule? If he could be shown to be unfit, then his overthrow by another 
could be explained not as usurpation, but as the return to proper rule. Here 
we must return to a consideration of the difference between basileia and 


2% Liutprand of Cremona, Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, ed. ]. Bekker, MGH SS rer. 
ger. 40 (Hanover, 1915), III, p. 177. 

21 Leo Diac. VI.1, 4 (pp.93-5). 

22 Brâhier, Institutions, 23, 30-1. 
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tyranmis. Byzantine views on this subject in the tenth century had much in 
common with those expressed by Aristotle in the Politics: 


There is also a third kind of tyranny; which is the most typical formand is the 
counterpart to the perfect monarchy. This tyranny is just that arbitrary power 
of an individual which is responsible to no-one and governs all alike, whether 
equals or betters, with a view to its own advantage, not to that of its subjects 
and therefore against their will.2 


There are two elements in this definition with relevance to the position in 
the late tenth century. The first is that the tyrant is a ruler who does not 
take notice of the legitimate claims of the “better” to receive their just deserts 
(în Byzantine terms, their place in the court and professional hierarchies) 
and the second, that the tyrant is one who rules “arbitrarily” and 'to his own 
advantage'. We can find numerous examples of how Byzantine chroniclers 
interpreted these particular terms. 

The most important source is, of course, the History of Leo the Deacon 
which, on the one hand, contains passages which praise Nikephoros Phokas 
and, on the other, has many comments on the virtues of John Tzimiskes. 
It has long been known that the author (or rather, like so many Byzantine 
“writers”, the compiler) used both pro- and anti-Phokas material and it is 
this source's very inconsistency which makes it particularly interesting. But 
there are other places to look, too. For just as Nikephoros Phokas had a post 
mortem tradition, so, to a more limited extent, did John Tzimiskes.24 

John Tzimiskes' strongest claim to legitimacy was that he had opposed 
an emperor who was acting i]legitimately and in contravention of divine law. 
Here, Nikephoros' actions in curbing monastic land holding, in interfering 
in the appointment of bishops and in wishing to have his soldiers who had 
died fighting Islam considered as martyrs, could be cited. These were 
precisely the measures which the patriarch Polyeuktos wanted abrogated 
before he would agree to crown John Tzimiskes. It was also maintained in 
the anti-Nikephoros tradition that he had abandoned the imperial virtue 
of philanthropia (taxes were heavy); had allowed his subordinates to act tyran- 
nically (the suppression of disorders in the Hippodrome with some force) 
and that he had turned justice to injustice (allowing the army to get away 
with murder). All these were the attributes of the tyrant, falling particu- 
larly into the area of “arbitrary behaviour” indicated by Aristotle. He had 


23 Arist. Pol. 1V.10, tr. B. Jowett, 2 vols (Oxford, 1885), I, 126. See also Theophylact of 
Ochrid's discussion of the opposition of basileia and tyrannis in Thophylacte d'Achrida, Discours, 
traites, poesies, ed. and tr. P. Gautier, CFHB 16/1 (Thessaloniki, 1980), 195. For a general 
discussion: Cheynet, Pouvoir, 177-84. David Whitehead and Margaret Mullett provided 
helpful guidance on these references. 

24 Morris, “Two Faces”, passim, for the post-mortem reputation of Nikephoros Phokas; 85-6 
for Leo the Deacon. For John Tzimiskes' rehabilitation, Patlagean, “Le basileus assassin6', 355-7. 
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deprived one of the “better' — Tzimiskes — of his command in the east. 
And, potentially most damning of all, he had not respected the rights of 
the “legitimate” Macedonian emperors.27 For an extreme version of the 
events at the end of Nikephoros' reign, which reached the writer of the so- 
called Syntomos Historia (attributed to Michael Psellos), the Christian Arab 
chronicler Yahya of Antioch and later Zonaras, was that the empress 
Theophano had brought in John Tzimiskes as protector of her sons' rights 
because Nikephoros was planning to have them emasculated so that the 
basileia might pass to the children of his brother Leo Phokas.26 

But was he? Unlike Romanos Lekapenos, Nikephoros did not associate 
any of the other members of his family with him as co-emperors and the 
question whether he was planning to do so in 969 must remain in the 
realms of speculation. What he did do, however, was to take the important 
symbolic step of representing himself with the young emperor Basil, at least 
on his early coinage, something which John Tzimiskes never did.77 So it looks 
as though the 'unjust behaviour to fellow emperors' argument had little real 
foundation, but it certainly became part of anti-Phokas propaganda. But 
to complicate matters further, in an Armenian tradition surfacing in the work 
of Matthew of Edessa, it was not so much Nikephoros Phokas who was a 
danger to the young emperors as their mother, Theophano. For, according 
to Matthew, after his successful coup, John Tzimiskes sent the young princes 
Basil and Constantine to Armenia “so that the empress might not give them 
poison and thus kill them/.28 Here, I think, we have two variants of pro- 


25 Leo Diac. VI.4, pp. 98-9. Cheynet, Pouvoir, 179; Morris, “Two Faces”, 87-8 and see n. 30, 
below. 

26 Michaelis Pselli Historia Syntomos, ed. and Eng. tr. W.]. Aerts, CFHB 30 (Berlin-New York, 
1990), 5105, p. 100; Histoire de Yahya ibn Sa'id d'Antioche, ed. and tr. |. Kratchtovsky and A.A. 
Vasiliev, PO 18, (1924), fasc. 5, 827, a view repeated by Zonaras, see R. Guilland, “Le Palais 
du Boukol6on: L'assassinat de Nicephore Il Phokas”, BSI 13 (1953), 101-36, esp. 103-4. 

27 Grierson, DOC, II1/2, 580, 589. Grierson suggests that Nikephoros” Class II solidus, 
which had a figure of the Virgin with that of the emperor, was “as much due to a wish to remove 
Basil's effigy from the coins as to one of rendering due honor to his benefactress'. This may 
be, but what is clear is that, as Grierson also points out, “the titular emperors Basil and 
Constantine were ignored by John [Tzimiskes] throughout his reign'. 

28 The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, tr. A. Dostourian (University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
1972), 1.8. Matthew reports that Basil and Constantine were sent away to “Vasakavan in the 
district of Yanjit...they were brought to Spramik the mother of the illustrous Mxit'ar'. Later 
(Matthew of Edessa, 1.20), Tzimiskes, tormented by remorse, had them brought back, placed 
the imperial crown on Basil's head and went into solitude to become a monk. M. van Esbroeck, 
“L'Empereur Jean Tzimiskăs dans le calendrier de Georges l'Athonite”, Bedi Kartlisa 41 (1983), 
67-72, esp. 71, describes this account as a 'hagiographical legend” which aimed to underline 
that the legitimation of Basil and Constantine was the will of Tzimiskes. But the matter needs 
further investigation as Yanjit was a region associated with the Skleros family, relatives by 
marriage of Tzimiskes (see Cheynet, Pouvoir , 215, and n. 49 below) and the story that Matthew 
of Edessa acquired might have come from some kind of local chronicle associated with them. 
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Tzimiskes propaganda. In the first, as represented by Yahya of Antioch, 
Michael Psellos and Zonaras, Nikephoros Phokas was the danger. In the 
second, as recorded by Matthew of Edessa, Theophano was the danger. In 
neither case was John Tzimiskes a threat to the “legitimate' emperors. 

Matthew of Edessa captured the essence of two lines of pro-Izimiskes 
argument: Nikephoros Phokas was a tyrant, get rid of him; Iheophano was 
a scheming adulteress, get rid of her. This was another part of the price that 
had to be paid to the patriarch in return for the final legitimation implicit 
in coronation. John Tzimiskes does not come out of this particular episode 
in a very creditable light. He was quite willing to abandon Theophano, 
though his previous relationship with her, albeit irregular, had certainly 
not been illegitimate, since he was a widower when it took place (she, 
however, had clearly committed adultery). But the need to gain spiritual 
sanction for his rule meant that he chose not to regularize Theophano's 
situation by marrying her and, indeed, sent her into exile. He was, perhaps, 
sensitive to the problems of a marriage which would have been her third 
and his second. One wonders what Basil and Constantine made of this gross 
insult to their mother.2? 

Much of the pro-Tzimiskes propaganda was written very much with an 
eye not just to Nikephoros Phokas himself, but to the glorious tradition of 
his immediate forbears, stretching back to Nikephoros the Elder and the 
end of the ninth century. The area of family tradition was an awkward one, 
for John Tzimiskes was himself related to the Phokades. He was Nikephoros' 
nephew, which provides an important family dimension to the crime he 
committed. For it was a crime not just against the ruler of the empire, but 
against his own genos, a matter to which we shall return. But John's pro- 
pagandists, whose work surfaces in the (to us) schizophrenic pages of Leo 
the Deacon, clearly wanted to emphasize their hero's virtues in precisely 
the areas where the panegyricists of the Phokades claimed they were 
outstanding. Was it not through me', Leo has Tzimiskes haranguing the 
half-dead Nikephoros, “that you took the leadership of the Romans and 
gained this power? Why, therefore, unmindful of this help and stung by 
envy did you not hesitate to annul my command?'30 Not only had 


29 Leo Diac., VI.4 (p. 99) has Theophano exiled to Prote, whereas Skyl., 285, has a much 
longer account, declaring that Theophano was first exiled to Prokonnesos, then returned secretly 
to Constantinople, was extracted from sanctuary in Haghia Sophia and sent to a monastery 
at Damis in the Armeniakon theme. According to Leo Diac. 314, she returned from exile 
(wherever it had been) on the death of Tzimiskes. Leo Diac. is also vague about what 
happened to the conspirators (see n. 45 below) but we should be wary of believing Skylitzes 
on the fate of Theophano simply because his account seems fuller. 

30 Leo Diac. V.7, pp. 87-8. Cheynet, Pouvoir, 327-9, suggests that Nikephoros did not trust 
Tzimiskes as much as his Phokas relatives because the Kourkouas family — of which 
Tzimiskes was a member — had never favoured the Phokades in the past. 
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Nikephoros fallen prey to the un-imperial emotion of envy; he had also not 
given due recognition to John's previous military exploits and his standing 
in society. 

But there was more. In an extraordinary description of John Tzimiskes, 
Leo the Deacon reproduced what must surely be a fragment from an 
official panegyric, emphasizing the soldierly virtues that were becoming 
the commonplace of imperial portrayal at this time: 


He had the strength of a giant, with agility and force in his hands against which 
it was futile to resist...he was not afraid to charge alone against the enemy 
and having killed many to return with great speed to his own linesl 


He was also supreme in throwing the javelin, loosing a bow, and carrying 
a spear. He was a superb horseman. This sort of thing could easily place 
him on a par with the more famous members of the Phokas clan, especially 
Nikephoros, the “White Death of the Saracens' and his grandfather 
Nikephoros Phokas the Elder. As well as Tzimiskes' splendid war record, 
panegyricists could boast of other attributes: he was generous with money; 
he was a splendid benefactor; he would have expended all the money in 
the treasury on good causes (including that most worthy of all, a leprosarium) 
had he not been restrained by the parakoimomenos Basil. He was assiduous 
in his observance of the cult of the Theotokos.% He had brought back to 
Constantinople the relics of the Patriarch James from Nisibis, the sandais 
of Christ and the hair of John the Baptist.% His coinage reflected his deep 
religiosity and, we also know (though Leo the Deacon does not mention 
it), that he looked after the interests of the Athonites.%5 These “selling 
points” were deliberately emphasized in the hope that they would 'trump' 
those of Nikephoros Phokas, the austere ascetic who had planned to be a 
monk and spent much time in prayer; who brought back the Holy Brick 
from Hierapolis and the fragments of the True Cross from Tarsus to Con- 
stantinople and who generously funded the construction of the Great 
Lavra by St Athanasios the Athonite.% 

Of course, as Evelyne Patlagean long ago pointed out, the urge to perform 
acts of repentance was suitable behaviour for an emperor who wanted to 
stay on the right side of the church. But it is when we read Leo the Deacon's 


31 Leo Diac. V.3, pp. 79-81. 

32 Leo Diac. V.3. See Morris, “Two Faces”, 88-90. 

3 Leo Diac. V.3; Patlagean, “Le basileus assassin6', 355-7. 

3 Leo Diac. X.4, pp. 1656. 

35 See 212 and n. 46, below. For Athos, see the Typikon of John Tzimiskes in Actes du 
Prâtaton, ed. D. Papachryssanthou, Archives de !'Athos 7 ( Paris, 1975), no. 7 and commentary 
95-102; Van Esbroeck, 'L'"Empereur Jean Tzimiskăs'. 

3% F. Halkin, “Translation par Nic&phore Phocas de la brique miraculeuse d'Hi&rapolis”, in 
Inedits byzantins d'Ochrida, Candie et Moscou, Subs Hag 38 (Brussels, 1963), 253-60; Morris, “Two 
Faces”, 101-6, 109-10. 
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description of Tzimiskes' appearance and remember not only that his 
mother was Nikephoros' sister, but also the emphasis that was laid by a 
number of sources on the fact that the Phokades were dark, short-necked 
and short of stature, that we are brought up with a start. According to 
Leo, Tzimiskes had reddish blond hair, blue eyes and a grecian nose. “As 
to his height, he was broad in chest and shoulder yet he was small.'% The 
shortness accords with his Phokas descent, but since few Armenians would 
fit the description of his features and colouring, we must conclude that we 
are dealing with an heroic portrait containing elements of familiar Byzantine 
concepts of male beauty.* So if Leo is suspect in the matter of Tzimiskes 
physical appearance, we must certainly be wary of accounts of his nobility 
of spirit, geniality, generosity, philanthropia and all the other elements of 
the imperial eulogy. Why all the effort? 

The answer is not far to seek. Certainly, Tzimiskes had usurped the 
throne, but then so had others and “Providence had decreed” (as Leo the 
Deacon commented, this time with his pro-Phokas file to hand), that 
Nikephoros, “through whom the Roman power would have gained a 
greater splendour than at any other time” should be struck down “by 
unfathomable judgements directing the passage of our lives for our own 
good'.40 The real problem was the blood guilt of John Tzimiskes. In 
consequence, great literary effort was expended to make it clear that, 
strictly speaking, John Tzimiskes had not killed Nikephoros Phokas. True, 
he had seized Nikephoros by the beard (a deep humiliation) and harangued 
him; true, he had watched while Nikephoros” teeth were shattered by 
sword pommels; true, after stamping on the prone emperor's chest, he had 
given a mighty blow to his skull. But it was not he who ran Nikephoros 
through with a thin iron blade shaped like a heron's bill; for “in this savage 
way they killed him” îl And we are told who “they” were. For afterwards, 


37 E. Patlagean, 'Saintet6 et pouvoir”, in S. Hackel (ed.), The Byzantine Saint, Studies Sup- 
plementary to Sobornost 5 (London, 1981), 88-105, esp. 105. For the physical traits of the 
Phokades, Morris, “Two Faces”, 83. 

3% Leo Diac. VI.3, p. 96. 

39 See Digenis Akrites, ed. and tr. ]. Mavrogordato (Oxford, 1970), 79, lines 196-9 and Intro- 
duction, Ixxx-lxxxi. Anna Comnena's portrait of Bohemond of Taranto seems also to fit into 
this genre (though he probably was fair in colouring), see Al., X.4. For a short discussion on 
Byzantine concepts of male heroic beauty, see G. Buckler, Anna Comnena (Oxford, 1929), 57-8. 
See also C. Head, “Physical Descriptions of the Emperors in Byzantine Historical Writing”, 
Byz 50 (1980), 226-40 and B. Baldwin, “Physical Descriptions of Byzantine Emperors', Byz 51 
(1981), 8-21. 

40 Leo Diac. V.8, pp. 88-9. The transition from the account of the murder with its impassioned 
reproach of John Tzimiskes to this highly contrasting passage of pro-Phokas lament is 
extremely striking and may, perhaps, mark the “join' of two contrasting sources used by Leo 
Diac. 

41 Leo Diac. V.8. The description has much in common with that of a hunt; for the ideological 
connotations, cf. E. Patlagean, “De la chasse et du souverain', DOP 46 (1992), 257-63. 
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according, to Leo the Deacon, when ordered by the patriarch Polyeuktos 
first to send away the guilty empress and then to identify Nikephoros” 
murderer (or confess to the crime himself), Tzimiskes named Leo Abalantes, 
declaring that he “and none other had been the attacker and killer of 
Nikephoros Phokas”. Skylitzes has Tzimiskes declaring that Abalantes and 
Atzypotheodoros killed Nikephoros “by order of the Augusta”, thus shifting; 
the guilt even further away from Tzimiskes.%2 

The problem with such accounts was that, even if they were current at 
the time (which is by no means certain) and although they might have been 
enough to satisfy the patriarch, acting as he was under the threat of force 
majeure, people simply did not believe them! The confusion in the chronicles 
is ample testament to this. Some later sources, like Matthew of Edessa, had 
detailed accounts of Tzimiskes killing Nikephoros and then repenting. 
The entries in the Byzantine short chronicles have terse, official sentences, 
such as that in an entry dateable to the reign of Manuel I Komnenos 
(1143-80): “Nikephoros Phokas the holy (hagios), he who was killed by 
John Tzimiskes reigned for...etc”, or, in a fifteenth-century example: 
“'Nikephoros Phokas...was killed by Tzimiskes at the fourth hour of the 
night...etc'.% And in the Apocalypse of Anastasia, dateable to the beginning 
of the twelfth century at the latest, we have an angel indicating to the 
narrator an empty throne in Hell and explaining that it belonged to John 
Tzimiskes “who was not worthy of it, because he murdered Nikephoros 
Phokas'. Then the wounded Nikephoros is seen reproching John, saying, 
““John, Tzimiskes, Lord John, why did you inflict an unjust death on me...” 
and John replied nothing but “Woe! What have I done?”". The invention 
of the tradition that Tzimiskes' anointing had washed away the sin of the 
murder is, of course, another clear indication that he was believed to have 
been directly implicated.4 


42 Leo Diac. VI.4, p. 99; Sky1., 285. Tzimiskes” following on this occasion consisted primarily 
of military officers who had served under him, but his sister was married to a member of the 
Balantes / Abalantes family, see Cheynet, Pouvoir, 227, 328. 

43 Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, ed. P. Schreiner, 3 vols, CFHB, 12 (Vienna, 1975-9), nos 
14 and 15. 

44 In Morris, “Two Faces”, 13, n. 98, 1 was unaware of the publication of the Apocalypsis 
Anastasiae ad trium codicum auctoritatem, ed. R. Homburg (Leipzig, 1903), clearly the same text 
as that referred to by me as The Letter Concerning Heaven and Hell. See E. Patlagean, “Byzance 
et son autre monde. Observations sur quelques râcits”, in Faire croire. Modalites de la diffusion 
et de la reception du message religieux du XIle au XIVe siecle (Ecole Francaise de Rome, 1981), 
201-21, esp. 202. For the tradition of the anointing of Tzimiskes, see D.M. Nicol, “Kaiseral- 
bung. The Unction of Emperors in Late Byzantine Coronation Ritual”, BMGS 2 (1976), 37-52, 
esp. 51 and C. Walter “The Significance of Unction in Byzantine Iconography', ibid., 53-73, 
esp. 68 where Walter rightly refers to the 'supposed' unction of John Tzimiskes. Cf. also V. 
Tiftixoglu, 'Zur Genese der Kommentare des Balsamon”, in N. Oikonomides (ed.), Byzantium 
in the 12th Century. Canon Law, State and Society (Athens, 1992), 506-12, and R.]. Macrides, Bad 
Historian or Good Lawyer? Demetrios Chomatenos and Novel 131“, DOP 46 (1992), 187-96. 
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In addition, none of the chroniclers seemed to be sure of what had 
happened to the fellow conspirators, surely an indication that they were 
not branded as murderers by one and all or punished as such. It is true that 
Leo the Deacon, in a passage immediately after his description of the 
murder of Nikephoros, declares that Justice did not sleep and that all the 
plotters came to miserable ends, but he has nothing to say of their fates at 
the relevant moment in his account, that is after Tzimiskes had accused 
Abalantes (and possibly Atzypotheodoros). In fact, we know that an Atzy- 
potheodoros joined the revolt of Bardas Phokas in 987 and was captured 
and impaled by imperial forces. Certainly a sticky end, but one which (if 
we are dealing with the same man) had only come upon him getting on 
for twenty years after his crime. We do not hear more of Leo Abalantes, 
though his family seems to have moved towards the Skleroi at the end of 
the century as did Isaak Brachamios, who joined the revolt of Bardas 
Skleros in 977. Nothing is known of the fate of Leo Pediasimos, but Michael 
Bourtzes, the captor of Antioch in 969, after a flirtation with Bardas Skleros 
in 977, rallied to the cause of Basil and Constantine in 978, put downa revolt 
in Antioch in 982 and was doux from 990-95. The fact that these gentlemen 
were free to carry on their careers is evidence enough that, in practice, 
Tzimiskes was not able (or did not wish) to pin the crime on them. That 
was a matter for the imperial propagandists, concerned as they were to 'set 
the record straight”; their partial success is reflected in the chronicles.f 

The rehabilitation of Tzimiskes could, however, best be achieved by 
emphasizing his repentance and by indicating that his subsequent military 
victories signified divine approval. This was also implied on Tzimiskes” 
coins; his nomisma showing the emperor crowned by the Theotokos with 
the hand of God above him.“$ He also looked to his temporal protection, 
for he founded a new regiment, the Athanatoi, intended to supplement the 
imperial bodyguard. He certainly had need of it, for the Phokades were 
after his blood. In looking at the activity of Nikephoros” genos (from 
which John Tzimiskes' dreadful action had made him an outcast) after 


4% Leo Diac. V.9, pp. 90-2; VI.4, pp. 98-9. See Cheynet, Pouvoir, 31-2 (Atzypotheodoros); 
266 (Isaak Brachamios); 28; 30; 308 (Michael Bourtzes). 

46 Grierson, DOC, III /2, 589, notes that Tzimiskes” nomisma was similar to that of Nikephoros 
but that the figures of the emperor and Virgin were reversed, so that she now stood on the 
emperor's right and was now portrayed crowning him rather than holding a cross as in 
Nikephoros' coinage. In addition, Tzimiskes introduced a follis on which the inscription “Jesus 
Christ King of Kings” replaced the usual bust of the emperor. Grierson dates this innovation 
to the opening months of 970 and comments 'one would like to think that it was, in part, an 
act of contrition for the atrocious murder of his predecessor”. Be that as it may, strong pious 
messages were being communicated by Tzimiskes through these coins and were certainly 
part of the 'rehabilitation programme' in which the chroniclers played their part. 

47 Oikonomidăs, Listes de prescance, 332-3. 1 am grateful to Eric McGeer for this reference 
as for much interesting discussion about the Phokades. 
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Nikephoros” death, we can see the emergence of two important themes. 
The first, that of revenge for a martyred emperor; the second, the idea that 
the Phokades (meaning the immediate family) had been deprived if not of 
a perceived imperial inheritance (since, as we have seen, there is no specific 
evidence that this was what Nikephoros had in mind), then certainly of their 
central role in the direction of the affairs of state.48 

These themes are neatly encapsulated in a telling passage of Leo the 
Deacon, where they are debated in the form of letters supposedly exchanged 
between John Tzimiskes and Bardas Phokas (Nikephoros' nephew) on the 
occasion of the latter's revolt in 970 and Bardas Phokas and Bardas Skleros 
(another relative) when Skleros was sent by the emperor to put down the 
uprising.* John Tzimiskes first offers Bardas Phokas a safe conduct if he 
will surrender and stop his tyrannis. Skleros also urges him “as a relative 
and friend” to abandon this kakiomv Tupavvi5a. We then have two Phokas 
tirades in response: Tzimiskes is loathsome and accursed; he, by his own 
hand is the murderer of Bardas” genos. How can he be fit to rule, he who 
has had blinded Bardas” father Leo Phokas and his brother Nikephoros? 
(Actually he had not yet done so, though later did!). He will pay a seven- 
fold penalty for the blood he has shed. He is trying to annihilate this heroic 
family (hpuukov $ihov). Bardas will fight for his kin; either he will take the 
splendour of the imperial authority and exact the final penalty from the 
madapuvaioL or he will bear his fate (death) and thus at least be rid of the 
unrighteous tyrant.50 

It is surely this sense of political resentment fuelled by the flames of 
vendetta which helps to explain the continued revolts of the Phokades over 
the next 50 years. The fact that they could always find enough supporters 
from Anatolia and the eastern frontiers to put up a decent military force 
and provide a threat which was taken very seriously is an indication that 
their views about the legitimacy of Nikephoros and about his 'martyrdom' 
were widely shared.5! 

Given the evidence of the illegitimacy, not to say criminality of John 
Tzimiskes, it seems at first surprising that the later historians, such as 
Skylitzes, Kedrenos and Zonaras were able to whitewash Tzimiskes in 
quite so blatant a manner. But it is important to recall that a strong pro- 
Nikephoros tradition existed in chronicle form as well as in the hymns, poems 
and legends which are, perhaps, better known. Psellos (if he was the author 


45 R. Macrides, “Killing, Asylum and the Law in Byzantium', Speculum, 63 (1988), 509-38, 
for revenge; P. Magdalino, “Honour among Romaioi: the Framework of Social Values in the 
Work of Digenes Akrites and Kekaumenos', BMGS 13 (1989), 183—218, for the genos. 

%9 Leo Diac. VII.1-3, pp. 112-18; see Cheynet, Pouvoir, 24 and 269 for the Skleroi. 

% Leo Diac. VII.2-3. For the blinding of Leo and Nikephoros Phokas, see Cheynet, Pouvoir, 
24-5. 

51 Phokas-led revolts in 970, 971, 987, 989, 1022, 1026: see Cheynet, Pouvoir, 326-36. 
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of the Historia Syntomos) knew of many syngrammata dealing with the 
deeds of Nikephoros Phokas (though, alas! he did not quote from them) 
and Michael Attaliates, discussing the descent of the Emperor Nikephoros 
Botaneiates from the Phokas family mentioned their deeds being “'celebrated 
and often mentioned'.52 So it is to a great extent due to the 'run' of the 
surviving chronicle sources that Tzimiskes' reputation seems to have been 
so successfully rehabilitated at Nikephoros' expense. It is only the survival 
of other pro-Phokas sources which helps to redress the overall balance. In 
the material associated with John Tzimiskes, however, we are given an object 
lesson in the creation of the positive “image” which it was necessary to project 
for any new emperor and especially one who had gained the imperial 
power by force. The image-making would appear to have had more than 
a little success in dissipating the stain of bloodshed. Byzantine political theory 
and rhetoric could take even murder in their stride. 


52 Psellos, Historia Syntomos, 8105, p. 98, and further discussion in A. Markopoulos, 'Zu 
den Biographien des Nikephoros Phokas”, JOB 38 (1988), 225-33. 


15. Zoe: the rhythm method of imperial renewal 


Barbara Hill, Liz James* and Dion Smythe 


It is appropriate that the cover illustration for this volume should have been 
taken from the Zonaras manuscript Mutinensis gr.122. It shows the heads 
of all emperors of the Old and New Romes from Augustus to Constantine 
the Last. The head of the basileus Eirene is absent, as are those of the 
empresses-regnant Zoe and Theodora. Why should this be so? The question 
we raise here is a simple one: why are empresses not thought of in the context 
of imperial renewal? Is it because for “imperial” both we and the Byzantines 
understand “male? Is it because “imperial renewal!' is defined as excluding 
women? Can imperial renewal be understood without reference to the 
empress? This chapter examines some visual and textual representations 
of the empress Zoe to show her method of imperial renewal. 

Byzantinists hold that empresses in Byzantium occupied a unique position 
in society and enjoyed unique prestige: they had the public stature otherwise 
only held by men.! Beyond that, few have cared to look.2 Yet empresses 


* Liz James acknowledges the support of the British Academy in the preparation of this 
chapter. 

1Foruncritical survey, C. Diehl, Imperatrices de Byzance (Paris, 1959) and ]. McCabe, Empresses 
of Constantinople (London, 1913); for general history, S. Runciman, “Eirene the Athenian”, in 
D. Baker (ed.), Medieval Women, SCH, Subsidia 1 (Oxford, 1978), 101-18; S. Runciman, "Women 
in Byzantine Aristocratic Society”, in M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine Aristocracy, LX to XIII 
Centuries, BAR International Series 221 (Oxford, 1984), 10-22; ]. Grosdidier de Matons, “La 
femme dans l'empire byzantin”, Histoire mondiale de la femme (Paris, 1967), UI, 11-43; K. Holum, 
Theodosian Empresses (London, 1982); on women and the law, ]. Beaucamp, 'La situation 
juridique de la femme ă Byzance', Cahiers de civilisation mădi&vale 20 (1977), 145-76 and G. Buckler, 
“Women în Byzantine Law about 1100 AD”, Byz. 11 (1936), 391-416; for women and monasticism, 
Byzantinische Forschungen 9 (1985); on women, but not empresses, A. Laiou, “The Role of 
Women in Byzantine Society”, JOB 31 (1981), 233-260. 

2 Exceptions are E. Bensammatr, “La titulature de /imperatrice et sa signification', Byz 46 
(1976), 243-91; A. Cameron, “The Empress Sophia”, Byz 45 (1975), 5-21; C. Galatariotou, 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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are mentioned in sources, depicted in art and portrayed on coins. Three 
roles dominate the empress' place in Byzantine history. First, she was the 
wife of the emperor. As such, she participated in imperial ceremonies, 
dispensed patronage and bore the heir to the throne — a rather important 
role in potential imperial renewal. Her role as wife of the emperor was not 
elaborated upon, for the same reason that daily routine and ceremonial were 
not noted: everyone knew what they were. 

From her role as wife, the empress could go on to other possible roles. 
If the emperor died leaving a minor as heir, she could become regent, as 
for example did Theodora the iconophile,+ Zoe Karbonopsina” and Maria 
of Antioch.6 The empress as regent facilitated the transfer of power from 
one emperor to another by keeping the throne in safe hands and in the family. 
Some managed to push regency even further. Eirene the Athenian, after a 
regency of some seventeen years, blinded her son and took power as 
basileus for the next five.7 

Finally, the empress had a role as legitimizer of a new reign. Legitimacy 
was an important ideological issue in Byzantium. Emperors asserted and 
reinforced their own legitimacy by ceremony, often in relation to their 
predecessors.8 One of the most common and effective methods was to 
prove or create a connection with the previous dynasty, and the surest way 
was through the women of the previous regime. That the previous empress 
was recognized as the possessor of the imperium is demonstrated several 
times in Byzantine history. Ariadne, widow of Zeno, was acclaimed in the 
Hippodrome and was asked to choose the next emperor; Sophia, widow 
of Justin II, planned and carried out the succession of Tiberius;? Theophano, 
mother of Basil II and Constantine VIII, married twice and helped a third 
claimant gain the throne in an effort to safeguard her sons” inheritance;10 


“Byzantine Women's Monastic Communities: The Evidence of the Typika', JOB 38 (1988), 263-90; 
and ]. Herrin, “In Search of Byzantine Women; Three Avenues of Approach', in A. Cameron 
and A. Kuhrt (eds), Images of Women in Antiquity (London, 1983), 16789. 

3S. Runciman, “Some Notes on the Role of the Empress', Eastern Churches Review 4 (1972), 
119-24. 

4 Theoph. Cont., 91-164. 

5S. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign, (Cambridge, 1963), 45-63. 

$ Chon., 265-9. 

7'Theoph., 444-77. 

8 On the importance of ceremony, M. McCormick, Eternal Victory (Cambridge, 1986) and 
S. MacCormack, Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (London, 1981), especially 240-59; for con- 
temporary notions of legitimacy in the west, R. Benson, “Political Renovatio: Two Models from 
Roman Antiquity', in R. Benson and G. Constable (eds), Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1982), 339-86. 

9 A. Cameron, “The Empress Sophia”, Byz 45 (1975), 5-21. 

10R. Jenkins, The Imperial Centuries, AD 601-1071 (London, 1966), 276-93, for a sympathetic 
account of Theophano. 
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Eudokia Makrembolitissa married twice for the same reason,ll as did 
Maria of Alania.!? Those men who were attempting to take the throne 
recognized that the empress was the key to legitimacy and peaceful transfer 
of power. 

Beyond bearing the heir, not all empresses had a crucial role to play in 
the rhythm of imperial renewal; power could pass from father to son 
without problem.1* However, there were many occasions when the empress 
was the focal point of renovatio. Interpretations of the sources are false 
without a consideration of the role of the empress in imperial renewal. Of 
all Byzantine empresses, Zoe, daughter of Constantine VIII and niece of 
Basil II, stands out. Unlike other empresses, as the daughter of an emperor 
and, in the absence of sons, she was heir to the throne in her own right. 
Zoe was the legitimizer of four emperors, all of whom held power through 
her. By inheritance, imperial blood and descent she was the ruler of 
Byzantium, and the years 1028 to 1050 are hers. Interpretation of them should 
start from and centre on Zoe. In this way the rhythm of renovatio becomes 
apparent. 

Zoe and her sisters were the legitimate successors to Constantine VIII, 
but expectations in Byzantium were for a male basileus. Therefore, near to 
death, Constantine VIII married his middle daughter Zoe to the general 
Romanos Argyros.14 After his death, they were crowned emperor and 
empress. There were no children from this marriage, so on the death of 
Romanos Zoe married Michael the Paphlagonian, who had been brought 
to her notice by his brother John the Orphanotrophos15 who clearly 
recognized that Zoe was the route to imperial power. When there were no 
heirs from that marriage either, John, aware that power was slipping away 
from him, introduced to Zoe another relative, who was to be adopted as 
her son1€ and to rule in name only. This adopted son, reigning as Michael 
V, failed to recognize the foundation of his authority, exiled the empress 
and held the throne himself.!7 The people of Constantinople rioted;18 
Michael V was overthrown and eventually blinded. The result was a period 
of joint rule of Zoe and her younger sister Theodora.!? This lasted three 


11 Psell., VII.1-9: Renauld II, 152-7. 

12B. Leib, “Nic&phore III Botaniates (1078-81) et Marie d'Alanie', Actes du VIe Congr?s Inter- 
national d' Etudes Byzantines (Paris, 1948), I, 129-40. 

15 Even where this appears to be the case, there may be hidden tensions; see M. Mullett, 
below. 

14 Pşell., 11.10: Renauld I, 30-1. 

15 Psell., I]I.19: Renauld 1, 45. 

16 Psell., IV.20: Renauld [, 65. 

17 Psel]., V.21: Renauld 1, 99-100. 

18 Psell., V.21: Renauld [, 99-100. 

19 Psell., VI.1-10: Renauld 1, 117-121. 
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months and was brought to an end by Zoe's decision to marry Constantine 
Monomachos.2 Constantine, legitimized by her, held power through her. 

What is clear in this period is that Zoe was the channel for the renewal 
of imperial power. She legitimized the emperors who ruled, whether by 
marriage or by adoption. They all held power through her; the one who 
failed to recognize this lost power. 

The channelling and renewal of imperial power through Zoe is illustrated 
in three miniatures in the Madrid Skylitzes (Bibl.Nac.vitr.26-2), a twelfth- 
century manuscript of the eleventh-century history by John Skylitzes, 
which is unique in being illustrated by 574 miniatures.?! These miniatures 
bear a close correspondence to the text. The variety of styles in the manuscript 
is, in the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium phrase, “felt to suit...Norman 
Sicily'.22 However, questions of style and origin need not concern us, as 
we treat the miniatures as a perception of the events described in the 
history, not as an accurate photographic representation of what actually 
happened in each case. They are how the events were seen, not how they 
Were. 

Each of Zoe's three marriages is illustrated (see Figures 1, 2 and 3). 
Fol.198' shows Zoe and Romanos Argyros, and is captioned “The beginning 
of the reign of Romanos Argyros. Labelled “basileus Romanos”, he stands 
ahead of her and is crowned by the patriarch. Interestingly, he wears 
imperial dress, while she does not. In the scene of Zoe's marriage to Michael 
IV, fol.206Yb, the figures are presented full-face. The scene is captioned “The 
beginning of the reign of Michael, brother of John the Orphanotrophos, of 
Paphlagonia'. Again, the man, the taller figure, who grasps the shorter figure 
by her wrist, is in imperial costume. The woman again wears 'women's 
dress”. This time, however, the patriarch blesses Zoe. Uniquely in repre- 
sentations of marriage in this manuscript, the pair are joined beneath some 
sort of veil.23 Finally, in fol.222b (the marriage of Zoe and Constantine 
Monomachos), both figures wear imperial dress, but Zoe is already crowned. 
Monomachos, bearded, stands slightly ahead as the patriarch crowns him, 
but here the inscription reads “The marriage of the basilis Zoe and Constantine 


20 Psell., VI.12-13: Renauld [, 123-4. 

21 S$. Cirac Estopaan, Skyllitzes Matritensis, tomo 1. Reproducciones y miniatura 
(Barcelona-Madrid, 1965) contains reproductions of all the miniatures; A. Grabar and M. 
Manoussacas, L'illustration du manuscrit de Skylitzes de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Madrid 
(Venice, 1979) has most, with a description of all miniatures whether illustrated or not. 

22 ODB, sv 'Skylitzes, John”. N.G. Wilson, “The Madrid Scylitzes”, Scrittura e Civiltă 2 (1978), 
209-19, makes the case on palaeolographical grounds. See also 1. Sevtenko, “The Madrid 
manuscript of the Chronicle of Skylitzes in the light of its new dating;, in Î. Hutter, ed., Byzanz 
und der Westen (Vienna, 1984), 117-30. 

25 C. Walter, “Marriage Crowns in Byzantine Iconography', Zograf 10 (1979), 88 and Art and 
Ritual of the Byzantine Church (London, 1982), 121, identifies this as a marriage veil without 
further comment. 
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Monomachos'. Above their heads, the figures are identified respectively 
as “Zoe, the basilis' and “Constantine Monomachos'. Here, both caption and 
image indicate the imperial position of Zoe ahead of that of her husband. 

Christopher Walter has shown that the way in which accession to imperial 
authority is depicted in the Madrid Skylitzes as a whole is through the placing 
of a crown on the head of the individual in question by a bishop or a co- 
emperor, whether the text mentions coronation or not.2% Coronation is the 
symbol by which accession to power can be identified by the viewer. The 
first two of Zoe's marriages are entitled “The start of the reign' and show 
a figure being crowned by the patriarch in the case of Romanos, and two 
figures already crowned in the case of Michael. Finally, Monomachos is 
shown being crowned. Significantly, the sources say that Zoe and Romanos 
were married before the death of Constantine VIII, and crowned after it, 
but when Zoe married Monomachos, he (and only he) was crowned by the 
patriarch the next day.25 So both the Romanos and Constantine scenes 
conflate marriage and coronation, which serves to highlight the significance 
of Zoe's legitimizing presence in the renewal of imperial power. Images 
of Christ bestowing a crown stress the title of an individual to rule; when 
the spouse or co-emperor is shown, it suggests that the right to imperial 
power depends in some way upon that person, as is apparent in several 
other scenes of the accession of a co-emperor illustrated in the Madrid 
Skylitzes.26 Fol.10“, for example, which illustrates the text describing 
Michael I sending imperial insignia to Leo V, actually shows the two 
emperors raised on a shield and Michael crowning Leo. The image of Zoe, 
Constantine Monomachos and Theodora, fol.3" of ms. Sinait.gr.364, seems 
to illustrate something similar. Here, the inscription around the image and 
above the two empresses stresses their imperial descent as “porphyrogen- 
netai' and 'offshoots of the purple'.27 

In all these cases, power is passed on, reinforced and legitimized through 
the presence of another figure. In the Skylitzes miniatures, the right to 
imperial power comes from Zoe: she has to be portrayed in the scene. In 
the first two cases, the reign is seen as that of her husbands, and the scene 
captioned as such. Each scene is subtly different, conveying a different 
rhythm in the shift of imperial power. În the scene of the Romanos marriage, 


24C. Walter, “The Coronation of a Co-emperor in the Skylitzes Matritensis” in Actes du XIVe 
Congres International des Etudes Byzantines Bucharest 1971 (Bucharest, 1975), 453-8; also 
"Marriage Crowns', 83-91 and Art and Ritual, 118-25. 

25 Psell., 11.10: Renauld 1, 31; Skyl., 4234. 

26 This argument is used by 1. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “Eudokia Makrembolitissa and the 
Romanos Ivory”, DOP 31 (1977), 305-25, as one of the reasons why this ivory should be ascribed 
to Romanos IV Diogenes. 

27 For a description and illustration of this miniature, see [. Spatharakis, The Portrait in 
Byzantine llluminated Manuscripts (Leiden, 1976), 99-102 and plate 66. 
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Zoe, in “women's dress”, seems little more than a stamp of legitimacy, 
while the real sign of power is handed from the patriarch to the emperor. 
In the Michael marriage scene, the couple are shown on a more equal 
basis, and joined publicly through the veil and clasping of hands. Finally 
the marriage to Constantine shows Zoe already crowned, wearing imperial 
dress and called basilis. 

The most famous image of the reign of Zoe is the panel in the south gallery 
of Hagia Sophia (see Figure 4), showing Constantine IX Monomachos 
offering a donation of money and Zoe offering a legal document to Christ.28 
All three heads have been changed, as has the inscription above 
Monomachos” head and on Zoe's scroll. This altered inscription indicates 
that the original male head was that of Zoe's first husband, Romanos. It is 
from this point, the alteration to the emperor's head, that interpretations 
of the panel have begun. It is generally accepted that the head of Romanos 
was replaced by that of Monomachos as a statement of the new emperor's 
legitimacy and his superior generosity to the church. Zoe's head was then 
altered, either in line with the oft-quoted but misinterpreted statement of 
Psellos that she was beautiful and vain, or for reasons of stylistic unity, and 
this last argument is extended to explain the alteration to Christ's head.2 
The inspiration for these changes is said to be either the patriarch or the 
emperor. 

All interpretations of the panel so far have been based on the premise 
that it is the husband's panel first and then Zoe's. In this chapter, we have 
been suggesting that her husbands” right to power came through Zoe and 
without her, they were as nothing — as Michael V proved. So perhaps the 
panel should be reconsidered as a statement of Zoe's imperial status and 
its renewal as relating to her rhythms of renewal. Could this actually be 
the “Zoe panel”? Whittemore suggested that the panel might have been 
defaced as an act of damnatio memoriae by Michael V.% It is in keeping with 
Byzantine custom for a usurping emperor to destroy the images of his 
predecessor, particularly a predecessor he hated as much as Michael V is 
recorded as hating Zoe, and a predecessor to whom he owed his claim to 
power. Michael went to a great deal of trouble to have Zoe's removal from 


% For a full description of this mosaic, see T. Whittemore, The Mosaics of Haghia Sophia at 
Istanbul. Third Preliminary Report. Work Done in 1935-8. The Imperial Portraits of the South 
Gallery. (Oxford, 1942). 

29 For the debate on the Zoe panel, see N. Oikonomides, “The Mosaic Panel of Constantine 
IX and Zoe in Saint Sophia”, REB 36 (1978), 219-32; R.S. Cormack, Interpreting the Mosaics 
of Saint Sophia at Istanbul” Art History 4 (1981), 141-6. The ODB describes Zoe as pious but 
vain (sv Zoe); Psellos” remarks on her appearance (VI.6-8 and VI.157) should be read in 
context. There is nothing in them to suggest vanity. 

3% Whittemore, Imperial Portraits, 19-20. C. Mango, “The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia” in H. Kahler 
(ed.), Hagia Sophia, 56-8, gives qualified support to this suggestion. 
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Figure 4. The Zoe Panel. South Gallery, Hagia Sophia, Istanbul. 
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power and his own legitimacy publicly proclaimed, and her sentence of 
exile approved by the senate. The smashing of such a public image (it can 
be seen clearly from almost any point in Hagia Sophia, especially from the 
so-called “imperial west door”), representing imperial legitimacy would fit 
this pattern of damnatio memoriae. In this context, the damage to the image 
of Christ may be seen as representing a direct attack on the empress. Zoe's 
personal devotion to Christ Antiphonetes is well known, and it may be that 
the Christ of the Zoe panel is of the Antiphonetes type. Consegquently, to 
deface the image of Zoe's “own' Christ would serve to reinforce the message 
of the damnatio memoriae, an effacement of the predecessor and her/his 
values.5l 

Thus far we have concentrated on Zoe as the conduit and renewer of 
imperial power, legitimizing the claims of her husbands. With the Zoe panel 
we have pushed this analysis a stage further, and we now show how Zoe 
should also be viewed as heir to the Byzantine empire and as a ruler in her 
own right. Textual evidence for Zoe's reign shows that the method of 
imperial renewal was inheritance. In Skylitzes” account of the popular 
rebellion against Michael V the crowd cried out that they wanted not the 
cross-trampling Kalaphates as emperor, “but the born-to-rule heir, our 
mother Zoe'.52 This emphasis on Zoe as heir to Basil II is also continually 
stressed in Psellos' Chronographia. It occurs in the account of Zoe moving 
into exile on Prinkipo, and also at the end of the Psellan narration of Zoe's 
life, when her rejection of imperial ornaments provides an echo of Psellos' 
description of Basil 11.% 

However, even separated from direct links with Basil II, the Psellan 
account stresses Zoe as lawful heir to the empire, and as the means of 
achieving power. According to Psellos, Zoe's love for Michael the Paphlag- 
onian was real enough; but Michael desired Zoe merely as the means of 
gaining the empire.* When Romanos III died, Zoe “immediately was the 
head of the government of everything, as if appointed from on high'.55 
She dressed Michael in cloth-of-gold with an imperial crown on his head, 
and placed him on a costly throne. Zoe, in the same garb, sat beside him. 


31 A. Kazhdan and H. Maguire, 'Byzantine Hagiographical Texts as Sources on Art”, DOP 
45 (1991), 15-16, identify the Antiphonetes type as carrying a book in the left hand, and making 
a distinctive blessing gesture with the right hand: it is raised in a vertical position, with the 
ring finger bent to join the thumb and the three other fingers extended. The Zoe panel Christ 
clearly fits this model. However, the destruction of an image of Christ after iconoclasm does 
clearly raise various problems relating to the Byzantine conception of sacred images in the 
period after iconoclasm. L..]. intends to develop these ideas further. 

32 Skyl., 418.27-8. 

3% Compare Psell., VI.64 (Renauld I, 148. 3-4) with Psell., 1.22 (Renauld 1,13. 3-8). 

34 Psell., II[.19: Renauld 1, 46.20-3. 

35 Psell., IV.1: Renauld 1, 53.56. 
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The ceremonial of recognition was held the next day. The courtiers entered 
one by one, and prostrated themselves. This was the only ritual directed 
at the empress; the new emperor also received the rite of kissing the right 
hand. The difference in the ceremony offered to the rulers was because 
Michael IV, as the new emperor, had to receive the allegiance of the 
senatorial rank, allegiance that had already been paid to Zoe as empress.56 
Similarly, when John the Orphanotrophos raised Michael Kalaphates” 
adoption by Zoe with Michael IV, he stressed her role as heir to the 
empire.* This text is a clear statement of Zoe's right to rule, but it forms 
part of a rhetorical speech, constructed with hesitations and gaps to make 
Michael IV ask for further details. The eunuch John forces Michael IV to 
accept his plan of action — the adoption of Michael Kalaphates by Zoe — 
by the selective disclosure of information. John's stress on Zoe's legitimacy 
and popularity is part of that complex, just as is Kalaphates” envisaged 
status. 

When Michael IV abdicated, John the Orphanotrophos reminded Zoe of 
her adoption of Kalaphates. He convinced Zoe that Michael V would have 
only the name of royalty, whereas she would have the possession, inherited 
from her father.5 The continuation of Psellos” narrative shows that he felt 
Zoe to be the rightful heir to the empire, though this may be because the 
alternative was Kalaphates. In the event, “she handed power over to them! 
— thus implying that the power was hers to give — and “in the meantime, 
she quietened the City by an exhortation', which shows Zoe to have been 
in command of the capital. A very similar scenario is described and 
illustrated in Skylitzes with reference to the change between Michael V and 
the joint rule of the sisters Zoe and Theodora. The picture of Zoe calming 
the city populace from a palace window should be compared with Michael 
V announcing his restoration of Zoe (f.220), or the people's attack upon him 
(f.220Ya). 

When Michael V exiled Zoe to Prinkipo, he is described by Psellos as the 
most wretched child, who made up accusations against his mother, unjustly 
accusing her of being a poisoner.î! As Zoe goes into exile, Psellos has her 
utter a lament in which she recalls her uncle Basil II. 


It was you my uncle and emperor...who loved me, and honoured me 
too...because...I was like yourself...It was you, also who so carefully brought 


35 Psell., IV.2-3: Renauld 1, 54; on ceremonial of allegiance, see DC, ed. Vogt, II 2, 16-17 
and II, 12 7-8. 

1 Psell., 1V.22: Renauld [, 67.14-18. 

3 Psell., V.4: Renauld I, 87.6-8. 

5 Psell., V.5: Renauld 1, 88.1-3. 

40 Skyl., 420.78-81 and image fol.220b. 

41 Psell., V.21: Renauld 1, 98.12-17. 
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me up and trained me, you who saw in my hands a great future for this same 
empire.12 


By means of this speech of what might have been said, Psellos draws Zoe 
to our attention, once more, as the lawful heir of Basil II. This is continued 
in the shouts of the mob when the general feeling of unease in the city at 
Michael V's treatment of Zoe developed into rebellion. The mob of women 
cried out for Zoe in terms similar to those in Skylitzes” account, describing 
her as: 


the only one noble in spirit, beautiful of form, the only one of all women who 
is free, the sovereign of the entire people, who most lawfully has the inheritance 
of the empire.% 


With the dispatch of Michael V, the senators did not prefer one sister above 
the other. Zoe held the palace and was respected because she was the 
elder; Theodora was preferred because she was the author of their salvation.4 
Here is an example of imperial renewal after a period of tyranny. The 
result is Psellos' favourable description of the joint rule of Zoe and Theodora. 
The sisters assumed power, and for the first time in their time — Psellos 
perhaps alludes to Eirene — the women's quarters had become the imperial 
council chambers. The civil and military elements of the administration 
pulled together much better under the sovereign ladies than they would 
have done under an overlord issuing arrogant commands. The Macedonian 
dynasty is praised: even though rooted in blood and murder, the stem put 
forth “shoots, each with imperial fruit, each with nothing to compare to it, 
neither beauty nor grandeur'.45 This image of the sisters as productive 
imperial shoots provides another model of imperial renewal. 

The rhythm of renovatio is apparent in Psellos' statement that in the 
exercise of power and in their appearances before the people, the sisters 
continued in the customs of previous emperors. 


In the outward form of government the sisters did as previous emperors had 
done, for both sat before the imperial tribune in one line, slightly indented to 
Theodora's side. ... Round [the women] on the outside came a guard, like a 
surrounding crown; ... after them came the first senate...then those of the second 
class and those of the third class, one after another, all in rows, separated by 
equal intervals.46 


The women governed as previous emperors had done, but this approval 
is qualified, in that it was only in appearance (schema) that the empresses 


42 Psell., V.22: Renauld 1, 99.10-17. 
4 Psell., V.26: Renauld 1, 102.912. 
44 Psell., V.51: Renauld [, 116.2-6. 
45 Psell., V[.1: Renauld ], 117.11-13. 
4 psell., VI.3: Renauld [, 118.1-13. 
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conducted themselves as their ancestors. Psellos states that most of the talking 
was done by officials, but this criticism is weakened by the imperial topos 
of silence as a sign of wisdom. The sisters, recognized as the empresses,47 
gave orders in a soft voice or replied, taking instruction from their advisors 
or relying on their own judgement.48 

The sisters did not introduce many new procedures, nor did they appoint 
many new ministers, but removed only those who were of the tyrant's family. 
The remaining ministers were held in check by the fear that at some later 
date they would be brought to account. With good officials, the system under 
the sisters brings good government, but it is unnatural — the officials 
defer only “as far as possible'.* Psellos is unsure how to present these 
women governors: they were the legal heirs to the empire, the means of 
renewal; yet as women, for them to be empresses-regnant was perceived 
as a perversion of the natural order. Up to this point, Psellos” presentation 
of Zoe and Theodora has been largely positive. The complementary natures 
of the women were working together to renew the state's fortunes after the 
catastrophe of Michael V's tyranny. But then comes the shift. Psellos states 
that: “Neither one had sufficient intelligence to rule”, furthermore, they 
confused the playthings of the women's quarters with serious imperial 
concerns. Psellos has changed his point of view: women belong in the 
women's quarters, and Zoe and Theodora were at fault because they left 
the women's private sphere to invade the public sphere of government. The 
theme of generosity, previously used to laud Zoe, is now used to criticize 
her.5! Psellos portrays the situation as deteriorating rapidly, and requiring 
a high-minded and intelligent management and a man's dominion.*? 

When Zoe and Theodora disagreed over the division of power, Psellos 
says Zoe staged a coup. Zoe's eagerness to obtain a replacement husband 
may be due less to unliberated feelings that she could not rule alone, than 
to the desire to have a counterbalance to the displaced Theodora. 


When power inclined once more to the well-born empress, first of all as I have 
indicated she took care of the pressures of the time by seeking in marriage 
[someone] not from afar, but from nearby, [thus keeping] power for herself.5% 


The choice fell on Constantine Monomachos, the last shoot of a noble 
house.54 Zoe did not join with Monomachos in imperial concerns, but 


47 Psell., VL.3 (Renauld 1, 118.18): ai faoiAlSes. 
45 Psell., VI.3: Renauld 1, 118.19-21. 

49 Psell., VI.2: Renauld |, 118.9-11. 

50 Psell., VI.5: Renauld [, 119.1-3. 

Si Psell., VI.5: Renauld I, 119.6-12. 

52 Psell., VI.10: Renauld 1, 121.46. 

55 Psell., VI.18: Renauld 1, 126.14. 

4 Psell., VI.14: Renauld 1, 124.2-3. 
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wished to be completely unschooled in labour for these things.* The 
coronation which followed 


was for the empresses the end of [their ability] to act by themselves and to 
rule the empire; for Constantine Monomachos, it was the beginning and start 
of his appointment to the empire.5 


At this point, the rhythm of imperial renewal changes once more. The 
traditional view is that this change was a restoration, as the joint rule of 
Zoe (seen as an appendage to her husbands) and Theodora was a catastrophe 
for the empire. However, this is a misreading of the sources, especially 
Psellos, whose presentation is ambivalent. The sources presented here 
show the varied articulations of imperial legitimacy. These constructions 
were influenced not only by Zoe's role as “she who was ruling' and as 
source of imperial power, but also by her marginal status as a woman. By 
placing Zoe at the centre of her reign, at the centre of the concept called 
imperial renewal, a different picture from traditional history emerges, a 
picture that suggests we ignore the role of the empress at our peril. In this 
chapter we have presented evidence which portrays Zoe as heir, channel 
of imperial power and legitimizer. As well as the means whereby imperial 
renewal was achieved both while she was alive and after her death,58 Zoe 
as legitimate lawful heir to the empire was also a ruler in her own right. 
Not a new Helena, Zoe was a new Constantine, or at least a new Basil II. 


55 psell., VI.159: Renauld II, 49.1-3. 

5 Psell., VI.21: Renauld 1, 127.1-5. 

57 Psell., V.34 (Renauld 1, 106.13): faothevovoa. 
58 Al., VI.3.3: Leib, II, 46.29. 


16. Imperial renewal and orthodox reaction: 
Byzantium in the eleventh century 


Michael Angold 


Public relations were central to imperial renewal, which was a manifesto, 
more than anything, but one that required some substance. Behind that con- 
templated by Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-55) was a serious intention 
to reform the system of government. The main outlines of his proposed 
reforms are well known. He inherited a government geared for war, but 
war had been largely sterile and futile. He determined to put the empire 
on a peacetime footing. This meant running down the military establish- 
ment and reforming the civilian administration. To do this he created, 
according to Michael Attaleiates,! two new offices: the nomophylax and the 
consul of the philosophers. These posts went to two young men who 
formed part of the team the emperor assembled around his mesazon (or chief 
minister) Constantine Leichoudes.2 They were John Xiphilinos and Michael 
Psellos. They had both been pupils of John Mauropous who was brought 
to court through their good offices. He was not given any official position, 
but he had the task of presenting Constantine Monomachos' policies, at 
least during the year 1047, when the emperor's reforms were going ahead. 
He did this in a series of speeches delivered before the emperor in the spring 
of 1047.5 Two of Mauropous' speeches celebrate the church of St George 
in the Mangana. This was Constantine Monomachos' foundation and 
intended as an emblem of his achievements. In his second speech John 
Mauropous essays a detailed description of the church before going on to 


1 Att., 21-2. See M.]. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (London 1984), 32-48. 

2 On the position of mesazon, see H.-G. Beck, Der byzantinische “Ministerprăsident””, BZ 
48(1955), 309-38; ]. Verpeaux, “Contribution ă l'6tude de l'administration byzantine: d ueodţuv' 
BSI 16 (1955), 270-96. 

3 ]. Lefort, “Rhâtorique et politique: trois discours de Jean Mauropous en 1047”, TM 6 
(1976), 265-303; A. Karpozelos, Zuufoir) or) ueitrn rod Blov xal rod epyov Tod 'ludwwm 
Maupor65os (Ioannina, 1982), 23-33, 141-5. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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hymn the emperor's success in pacifying the Pechenegs and converting them 
to Christianity. Both speeches close with an identical passage, which 
contains the essence of Constantine Monomachos” programme. “All these 
[your subjects] flock automatically to the Holy Sion, this loyal capital, your 
New Jerusalem, of which God and also you are the creators and manu- 
facturers; from which justice and law proceed'. The emperor is praised for 
the standard of legal education and of judicial practice. The connection is 
made between Constantinople as the Holy Sion and the ideal and practice 
of justice.5 

Central to this was the creation of a new law school. It was established 
by an imperial novel declaimed by the emperor Constantine Monomachos 
in the presence of the first intake of students in April 1047.6 Set aside for 
it was the most splendid hall attached to the church of St George in the 
Mangana.7 This novel is the key document to Monomachos” plans for the 
revival of the empire. The emperor asserts that he has put an end to foreign 
wars and civil disturbance. The empire is enveloped in tranquillity. He can 
concentrate on the renovatio (epanorthosis) of his polity. His priority will be 
the reform of legal education. Earlier emperors may have paid some 
attention to the state of the laws, but they neglected legal education. 
Notaries and barristers have been left pretty much to their own devices. 
There was no imperial regulation. Legal education was like a “rudderless 
ship": all at sea. The lack of any coherent legal education has meant that 
confusion reigns in the lawcourts, as each follows the opinions and 
instruction of a particular master.To meet this failing the emperor appointed 
John Xiphilinos, a former judge of the Hippodrome, as nomophylax. His main 
task was to instruct students in law. He was to “consume his whole life to 
this end, spending his nights collecting materials for commentary and 
when day came providing a commentary and tirelessly tutoring students 
at all hours, only being unavailable on those days when traditionally the 
grammatikoi have their holiday”. In addition, the nomophylax was to supervise 
the instruction of notaries and barristers. They could only enrol in their 
respective professions once he had given them a certificate of competence. 
Those without this qualification were to be expelled from the profession. 
The emperor's closing address to the students exhorted them to work hard 


4 lohannis Euchaitorum metropolitae qune in codice Vaticano graeco 676 supersunt, ed. P. de Lagarde 
(Gottingen, 1882; repr. Amsterdam, 1979), [hereafter cited as Mauropous, ed. de Lagarde], 
no. 181, p. 140.28-31, no. 182, p. 146.9-11. 

5 This is also a theme of the Theodore Psalter of 1066, though presented in a very different 
fashion: S. Der Nersessian, L 'illustration des psautiers grecs du moven age: Il Londres Add. 19.352 
(Paris, 1970), 84-5. 

* Lefort, 'Rhâtorique”, 279. 

7 Mauropous, ed. de Lagarde, no. 187, p. 198.11-19. 

8 Tbid,, p. 199.11-14. 
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and tried to bring home to them the traditions that for their sake and for 
the good of the empire were being revived. They should see themselves 
Jike “those who had departed for Old Rome out of love of the study of Roman 
law or those who went to Beirut, where the most distinguished of lawyers 
could be heard in ancient times teaching law'.? The emperor ended by 
assuring them of the glittering prizes that awaited them. 

The novel was only declaimed by the emperor. It was drafted by John 
Mauropous. He has left a brief epigram, which leaves us in no doubt who 
he thought was the only begetter of the scheme: 'On the novel of the 
nomophylax — Having devised a scheme of benefit to the common weal; 
having made known to the emperor the nature of the scheme; having also 
persuaded him [ofits merits) 1 drafted the scheme myself'.10 It is something 
that should not be forgotten: imperial revivals are associated with individual 
emperors, but the real architects were servants of the crown, who might 
on occasion be tempted to take some of the credit. Not all were like the 
anonymous collaborator on Constantine Porphyrogenitus' Scriptores post 
Theophanem, who gave the emperor the credit for the revival of history 
and learning. 1! Michael Psellos was certainly not. In his Chronographia he 
showed no false modesty about claiming that “philosophy, when I first 
studied it, was moribund as far as its professors were concerned, and I alone 
revived it'.12 

Improvements in education were central to Constantine Monomachos' 
plans for the revival of the empire. The new position of “consul of the 
philosophers' was specially created for Michael Psellos. The novel by 
which it was created has not survived. Consequently, the exact functions 
exercised by its holder remain obscure. What evidence there is comes in 
the imprecise form of speeches and letters. A convenient starting point for 
any discussion is John Mauropous' conviction that his was the inspiration 
behind the creation of the legal school and the establishment of the post of 
nomophylax. This casts new light on a letter that he wrote to Michael 
Psellos.1? In it he congratulates Psellos on his promotion to a chair of 
philosophy. He also enlightens us on his own part in the affair. He was 
approached by Psellos' students, who wanted his support for their teacher's 
promotion. They expected two things from Mauropous: he was to obtain 
imperial approval for the promotion and to win the consent of other 


9 Ibid., p. 202.8-10. 

10 Ibid., no. 94, p. 50. 

11 RJ.H. Jenkins,”The Classical Background to the Scriptores post Theophanem', DOP 8(1954), 
13=30. 

12 Psell. VI.36: Renauld, 1, 135. 

1 Mauropous, ed. de Lagarde, no. 122, p. 67; ed. and tr. A. Karpozilos, The Letters of loannes 
Mauropous Metropolitan of Euchaita. Greek Text, Translation and Commentary, CFHB 34 (Thes- 
saloniki, 1990), no. 23. 
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students. This he must have done, for Mauropous concludes the letter by 
urging Psellos to devote himself wholeheartedly to his new position; 
leaving unspoken the thought — “which you owe to my good offices”! 

Nothing is said in this letter about the creation of the position of nomophylax 
for John Xiphilinos, but Psellos himself sets out the details of his rivalry 
with his friend and fellow student in the funeral oration that he delivered 
over his tomb. Psellos begins by complaining how the system of education 
had at that time broken down. “Debates belied the name, with people 
mumbling their speeches in a corner.'14 Only John Xiphilinos and, of course, 
Psellos himself were to be excepted from this criticism. Intellectuals, 
students and literati looked to them as their natural leaders, dividing into 
two parties. The debate seems to have been over the relative merits of law 
and philosophy as a basis for a higher education. The passions aroused 
alarmed the emperor. His solution was to bring Psellos and Xiphilinos into 
the imperial administration, dividing responsibility for higher education 
between them.15 It would seem that Mauropous was the architect of this 
solution. With educational reforms at Byzantium it is normal to assume that 
the initiative came from the emperor or imperial circles. In this case, 
however, it was more an emperor reacting to student demands and gratefully 
following a course of action suggested by a publicist. 

The historian Michael Attaleiates devotes a few lines to the reform.1€ He 
notes that the emperor created a law school with the nomophylax at its 
head. He says nothing about the creation of any school of philosophy; 
only that the emperor took care of philosophy, promoting a distinguished 
scholar to the position of president of the philosophers. Attaleiates chooses 
his words carefully. It seems safe to conclude that no school of philosophy 
was created, probably because there was no need. P. Lemerle has suggested 
that Psellos was already teaching at a school attached to the church of St 
Peter,!7 but this would have been in a private capacity. On his promotion 
to the office of consul or president of the philosophers, Psellos would have 
imperial support for his teaching, but his new position would also give him 
some supervisory capacity over the schools of Constantinople. In the 
previous century this was the responsibility of an official known as the 
president of educational establishments (mpokaOruevos Tâv maSevTnpluv). 
Lemerle has made the interesting suggestion that as consul of the philoso- 


14 Ed. K.N. Sathas, Megan) BBALo&jm [hereafter cited as Sathas], IV (Venice, 1874), 
4339-11. 

15 Ibid., 432-6. See W. Conus-Wolska,'Les 6coles de Psellos et de Xiphilin sous Constantin 
[X Monomaque', TM 6 (1976), 223-43. Cf. P. Lemerle, Cing ctudes sur le Xle siecle byzantin (Paris, 
1977), 203-6. 

1e Att., 21. 

17 Lemerle, Cinq 6tudes, 2203. 
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phers Psellos would have taken over the responsibilities of this office 
which was now defunct.18 

Alongside Monomachos' educational reforms Michael Attaleiates 
mentions one other measure the emperor took. This was the creation of the 
sekreton of private lawsuits under the epi ton kriseon. Its function was to 
supervise the work of provincial judges, providing answers to their queries 
on legal points and registering their decisions.!? Attaleiates had good 
reason to single out this measure. It effectively completed the transfer of 
power in the provinces from the military to the civilian governor. This was 
central to Constantine Monomachos' reorganization of government, where 
the civilian element was favoured at the expense of the military. This was 
a major theme of John Mauropous' rhetoric, as ]. Lefort has so brilliantly 
demonstrated: 20 intellectuals, not military men, were to occupy the most 
influential positions in the state; government was to be through persuasion 
and the use of reason, not through force. John Mauropous reinstates the 
traditional image of the pious, just and philanthropic emperor.?l 

This was given more precision by Michael Psellos. He recounts that 
Constantine Monomachos heard that Marcus Aurelius used to take a 
writing tablet and sit at the feet of a professor. The idea appealed to him 
and he would go and listen to Psellos” discourse and would take notes.22 
The image that was being fashioned for Constantine Monomachos by his 
publicists was that of the philosopher king, Marcus Aurelius being a good 
example to follow. It was an idea that appealed to Michael Psellos too. He 
liked to think of himself as the philosopher who guided the emperor in the 
execution of his duties. 


How weak the foundations of this imperial revival were! The success over 
the Pechenegs was largely illusory. By 1050 much of the eastern Balkans 
was passing under their control. Constantine Monomachos responded by 
dismissing Leichoudes as his chief minister. John Xiphilinos resigned the 
office of nomophylax because of adverse criticism and retreated to Mount 
Olympus. John Mauropous was made metropolitan bishop of Euchaita in 
darkest Anatolia. Only Michael Psellos hung on at court, but even he 
judged it prudent during Constantine Monomachos' last illness (1054-55) 
to become a monk and seek the safety of Mount Olympus. It was a tactical 


18 [bid., 225. 

15 Att., 22. See N. Oikonomides, 'L'&volution de l'organisation administrative de l'Empire 
byzantin au XIe siăcle (1025-1118)', TM 6 (1976), 134, 148-9. 

20 Lefort, “Rhâtorique', 285-93. 

21 Cf. A.P. Kazhdan,'The Aristocracy and the Imperial Ideal”, in M.]. Angold (ed.), The 
Byzantine Aristocracy, LX to XIII Centuries, BAR International Series 221 (Oxford, 1984), 43-57. 

2 Sathas, IV, 434. 
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withdrawal. The rebellion of Isaac Komnenos and the Anatolian generals 
in 1057 gave him his chance. He played a part in the transfer of imperial 
power to Isaac Komnenos. The new emperor was determined to restore 
the administrative soundness of the empire and chose Michael Psellos as 
the man to help him. This allowed Psellos to resume his pose as the 
philosopher who guides emperors, but he had a competitor for influence 
with Isaac. This was the patriarch Michael Keroularios. The patriarch had 
played an even more influential role in the transfer of power to the new 
emperor. His reward came in the form of the right to appoint the two chief 
officers of the church of St Sophia: the oikonomos and the skeuophylax. These 
appointments had previously been in the imperial gift. For no very clear 
reasons relations between the emperor and the patriarch deteriorated. On 
8 November 1058 the patriarch was arrested and hustled out of the city. 
Isaac Komnenos put Michael Psellos in charge of the prosecution.2 

Psellos and Keroularios were already enemies. Under Constantine 
Monomachos Michael Keroularios had summoned Michael Psellos to him 
and had examined his religious views.24 

Psellos had to clear himself of the suspicion of heterodoxy by making a 
profession of faith.25 Some of the differences between them become clear 
from a long letter written by Michael Psellos to the patriarch at a later date 6 
'My way of life is diametrically opposed to yours, for, in the words of St 
Paul, you are a heavenly angel, while Il am what am: a rational soul with 
body.'27 The patriarch had embraced the mysticism fashionable in some 
circles at Constantinople in the mid-eleventh century, while Michael Psellos 
professed a Christian humanism,2 central to which were scholarship and 
learning. These were things that the patriarch had no time for. He might 
be “an expert in esoteric and mystical wisdom but was ignorant of the wisdom 
which comes through learning and appropriate theorising'.27 Psellos then 
issued a challenge to the patriarch: “In this field a throne has been set aside 
for me, which is no less high and imposing than yours, nor in any way 
inferior'.% Psellos set the authority of the “philosopher” on the same level 
as that of the patriarch. 

It is possible to extract from Psellos' writings a coherent ideal of a 
Christian society. His starting point was his humanity: 'For I confess to being 


23 N, Skabalanovich, Vizantijskoe gosudarstvo i tserkov v XI veke (St Petersburg, 1884), 50-85, 
374-90; Angold, Byzantine Empire, 48-52. 

24 Sathas, IV, 355. 

25 A. Garzya, Storia e interpretazione di testi bizantini (London, 1974), no.VI. 

26 Sathas, V, 505-13. 

27 [bid., 505.28-506.3. 

28The best discussion 1 know of Christian humanism at Byzantium is ]. Verpeaux, Nic&phore 
Choumnos (Paris, 1959), 171-201, esp. 193-201. 

29 Sathas, V, 509.21-3. 
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human, a strange and fickle creature, a rational soul tainted by the body, 
a novel mixture of incongruous ingredients'.5! The patriarch, on the other 
hand, seemed “to consider the human race as something alien'.32 It was not 
necessary to separate oneself from society to lead a Christian life. Psellos 
was adamant about the strength of his Christian faith: “I have consigned 
myself with Paul to the abyss; | am or will be crucified with Peter”. Psellos 
insisted that God-given reason provided the best approach to the elucidation 
of the Christian faith, well though he knew the limitations this imposed. 
It was the purpose of education to hone the intellect. Psellos understood 
how much was owed to the thinkers of classical antiquity. He did not 
despise their help, though he was well aware of the inferiority of their ideas 
and conclusions when set beside the mystery of the Incarnation. From a 
modern standpoint he represented sanity and reason. His Christian 
humanism was shared with others of his time. Christopher of Mitylene comes 
to mind. His gentle debunking of a pious but undiscerning relic collector 
ends with the thought: “faith without the slightest discernment overturns 
nature and order'.3% Then there is John Mauropous himself, begging Christ 
for his sake to spare Plato and Plutarch.% It was an ethic that underpinned 
their efforts to restore the empire on the basis of an idealized vision they 
had of the empire, as they thought it once existed: at some point in late 
antiquity. Their vision owed much to the Cappadocian Fathers. It may only 
have been briefly espoused by Constantine Monomachos, but it haunted 
the rest of the century. 

How far was Michael Keroularios consciously reacting to the ideas of 
Psellos and his circle? There are many difficulties in the way of giving a 
satisfactory answer. Michael Keroularios is among the best known, yet least 
knowable, of Byzantine patriarchs. Only the letters he wrote in the course 
of his confrontation with the papacy, which culminated in the 1054 incident, 
certainly represent his views. A. Michel ascribed the original version of an 
anti-Latin polemic entitled the Panoplia Dogmatike to Keroularios' pen. The 
text has, however, been interpolated. In its surviving form it most probably 
dates from around the time of the Church Union of 1274. It therefore has 
to be used with caution as a repository of Keroularios' views. It also means 
that we may be reliably informed about the development of his attitudes 
towards the Latin church, but on other matters we have to rely almost entirely 
on his opponents for his ideas.% 


3! Ibid., 506.13-15. 
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There are contradictions which are not easy to resolve. Keroularios was 
an adept of mysticism. His influence can be seen behind the promotion of 
the cult of St Symeon the New Theologian. He approved the translatio of 
Symeon's relics to the capital in 1052 and secured his canonization.” This 
meant cooperating with Nicetas Stethatos, a monk and future abbot of the 
monastery of St John Stoudios.*8 Yet Keroularios was at loggerheads with 
the monastery of Stoudios. He removed the name of Theodore of Stoudios 
from the list of those commemorated in the Synodikon of orthodoxy. The 
abbot of Stoudios complained to the emperor. Keroularios found himself 
compelled to read out the Synodikon once again on the fifth Sunday after 
Lent; this time including the name of the Great Theodore. Keroularios also 
objected, again without success, to the Studite custom of allowing its 
deacons to wear belts. It was Niketas Stethatos who defended this Studite 
privilege.*? His defence only underlines the very high opinion which the 
Studites had of their monastery. Just consider the dedication scene in the 
Theodore Psalter, a product of the Stoudios scriptorium. It shows the abbot 
of Stoudios in imperial fashion receiving his authority from God.% 
Keroularios would surely have resented such pretensions, but we may 
conjecture that his devotion to mysticism pointed to a reconciliation with 
Stoudios. This would have been cemented by the canonization of St Symeon 
the New Theologian. What is not in dispute is that the patriarch was a keen 
supporter of mysticism. It gave patriarchal authority a new quality. 

This filled Michael Psellos with a sense of apprehension.î! He feared that 
it would induce Keroularios to defy imperial authority. He had in mind 
the suspicion with which some monastic leaders, Symeon the New 
Theologian included, regarded imperial authority. Keroularios himself 
claimed that “the patriarch had a right to reprove and discipline the emperor 
himself'.42 He quoted approvingly Corinthians 12, 28: “And God hath set 
some in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers”, 


(Bibliography, pp. 125-27). On Michael Keroularios and Psellos, see A. Michel,'Schisma und 
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adding “No mention was made of any emperor'.% He saw patriarchal 
authority as in some sense above that of the emperor. Michael Psellos 
connects this with the patriarch's criticism of his humanist leanings. He 
accuses the patriarch of'demeaning emperors and opposing all powers”; 
'of being a democrat and disapproving of the monarchy'.% Even in the 
encomium of the patriarch that Psellos was forced to pronounce after 
Keroularios” death, he was not able to hide the friction there was between 
the patriarch and the emperor over the relative status of their respective 
dignities. The patriarch refused to accept that he owed his office to the 
emperor. Still less was he willing to acknowledge that in return he owed 
the emperor subjection in all things. He believed that his office had been 
bestowed by God, in Whom he put his trust.46 

The patriarch's sense of grievance was fanned by the growing influence 
at the imperial court of a Lombard called Argyros. He was an advocate of 
closer ties with the papacy and the patron of the Latin community at Con- 
stantinople. Keroularios attacked him indirectly by having the Latin 
churches at Constantinople closed down as early as 1049.* Keroularios seems 
to have had a need to personalize issues, but there was an important 
principle at stake. It was an emperor's responsibility to safeguard orthodoxy. 
If he failed, as Monomachos seemed to be doing under Argyros' guidance, 
then it was the duty of the patriarch to oppose the emperor. In other words, 
well before the clash with the papal legates in 1054 Keroularios was engaged 
in a debate. Superficially it was over differences in practice between the 
Byzantine and Latin churches. More fundamentally, it was grounded in 
the ordering of a Christian society and the respective responsibilities of 
emperor and patriarch. Equally, the ideas associated with the reformers at 
Constantine Monomachos” court set off a debate, which touched first on 
the nature of a Christian society, then on the application of reason to faith, 
and finally on the relationship of imperial and patriarchal authority. John 
Mauropous composed an epigram on an image of the emperor and the 
patriarch. It goes like this: 


Worthy of depiction are our rulers chosen by the wise judgement of God 
The one ruling over men's bodies; the other chosen as the pastor of souls 
Both receive their authority to rule from above 


43 Tbid., 254.17. 
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Both govern their subjects well 
For which reason they have depicted with them the principals and protectors 
of their power.48 


This is a quite unexceptional statement of the harmony that ideally should 
reign between emperor and patriarch. This the patriarch would be accused 
of undermining. Psellos connected this with Michael Keroularios' espousal 
of mysticism, which gave him superhuman pretensions: “It is said that you 
have ascended from the earth to the air, whence you come down to us, and 
that, after interacting with the forces there and having been made comparable 
to them in power, you endeavour to conduct human life also in this way'.% 

Keroularios' enthusiasm for mysticism delivered hostages to fortune to 
his enemies in the shape of the Chiot monks, Niketas and John, and their 
pythoness Dosithea. They were well known at the Byzantine court. They 
had prophesied Constantine Monomachos' accession at a time when he was 
in exile. In gratitude the new emperor endowed Nea Moni on the island 
of Chios for them. Michael Psellos wrote them a complimentary letter 
apparently approving of their mysticism.% It was the antics of the pythoness 
that got Keroularios into trouble. She would go into a trance, mimicking 
the birth pangs of the Theotokos and prophesying. The patriarch was 
unwise enough to introduce her into the sanctuary of St Sophia.”! The 
matter was brought to the attention of the empress Theodora. She called 
together the senate reinforced with representatives of the people along with 
some monks, abbots and bishops. This assembly condemned the Chiot 
monks and Dosithea.*? With supreme irony Psellos pointed out that in these 
matters canon law was still harsher than the civil law.% The Chiot monks 
and Dosithea were exiled from the city. Michael Keroularios held aloof from 
these proceedings. He refused to recognize the right of the assembly to make 
judgement in such a case. He seems to have had the support of most of the 
episcopal bench. At the first possible opportunity he obtained the recall of 
his proteges. He was able to defy imperial authority. 

Conflict over the relative powers of patriarch and emperor was the cause 
of Keroularios' break with Isaac Komnenos, if we are to believe Psellos' 
encomium of the patriarch. It was not just a matter of personal animosity 
between the two men. There was another reason of which Psellos alone was 
aware, or so he claimed. He explained: “It was hard to persuade the new 
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emperor to accept second place in the state, with the patriarch insisting on 
the superiority of the patriarchal dignity'.5% One of the charges brought 
against Michael Keroularios was tyranny, usurping the imperial office. This 
mainly related to his role in the transfer of power from Michael VI to Isaac 
Komnenos. The charge was that the patriarch did not want any emperor 
to rule without his assent. To prevent this he turned for support to the people 
of Constantinople to whom he opened the portals of St Sophia." 

The case against Keroularios was not very strong. The constitutional 
niceties of the transfer of power under conditions of rebellion and civil war 
were not very clear. Michael Keroularios considered that the superior 
moral authority of his office gave him a right to intervene. These were exactly 
the circumstances that would reveal the conflicting ideas there were about 
orthodoxy and imperial authority. The brief ascendancy of Michael Psellos 
and his clique at the court of Constantine Monomachos had allowed the 
elaboration of a view of imperial authority and of a Christian society based 
upon civil law and nourished by a classical education. It was not a vision 
that appealed to Keroularios. His lack of education would have made it 
peculiarly humiliating. The events of 1054 would have revealed that the 
emperor was not necessarily the best defender of orthodoxy. Their outcome 
vindicated Keroularios” claim to be the defender of orthodoxy against the 
Latin assault. His management of the transfer of power from one emperor 
to another in 1057 pointed to a role as the arbiter of the constitution. He 
was a threat to traditional imperial authority. Prompted by Psellos Isaac 
Komnenos struck against him. 


Professor Kalavrezou has drawn attention to the illustrations of a psalter 
(Vat.Gr. 752), which was completed in 1059. Her contention is that a number 
of these form a commentary on the struggle between the emperor Isaac 
Komnenos and Michael Keroularios.% A peculiarity of these illustrations 
is the frequent appearance of Pope Silvester. Professor Kalavrezou notes 
that he appears in this manuscript almost as many times as he does in the 
rest of Byzantine art put together. She argues for an identification of Pope 
Silvester with the recently deceased Keroularios. But this can only be true 
in the loosest possible sense. Silvester seems to have been chosen more as 
a representative patriarchal figure. This choice may have had something 
to do with his reputation as an opponent of Jewish customs.57 At any rate, 
a number of the illustrations of Vat.Gr.752 employ him as a link between 
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the Old and New Testaments. There is one scene where he is depicted 
standing by the ark of the covenant. The inscription reads, 'St Silvester 
praying before the ark and saying, “All these things are mentioned in the 
persons of the Apostles by the Holy Spirit”.' These words are taken from 
Eusebius” commentaries on the Psalms.% There are seven Silvester scenes 
in the manuscript. Five provide fairly general statements about the role of 
a patriarch. His pastoral work is emphasized: the hearing; of confessions; 
preaching to the people; 'enlightening those remaining in darkness.” 
Professor Kalavrezou concentrates on the two scenes showing Silvester and 
David. The reason is obvious: they can be taken as exemplifying the rela- 
tionship of a patriarch and emperor. One has David saying to Silvester: “You 
helped me and hid me.'% The other has the gnomic inscription; 'St Silvester 
speaking to David who is writing about the hearts of those trusting in him.” 
Here Silvester has been chosen by the artist as the porte-parole of the 
Ps.Athanasius' words on the relevant verse: “My heart gives forth the good 
word / 1 tell my works unto the Basileus'.S In other words, the lesson of 
these scenes is that a patriarch has a duty to counsel and aid an emperor. 
It is too general to refer specifically to Keroularios and the emperor Isaac 
Komnenos. 

There is only a single scene which may be taken as a direct commentary 
on the overthrow of Michael Keroularios. This is the illustration to Psalm 
2. It shows the Archangel Michael introducing a prostrate David to an 
enthroned Christ. The caption reads: “Michael and Jesus Christ and Christ 
pardoning David'.62 To identify Keroularios with his patron saint was an 
obvious device. The patriarch's devotion to the Archangel Michael was well 
known. For example, he had displayed on the patriarchal seal the Archangel 
Michael, instead of the Mother of God which by that time had become the 
convention. The date of the manuscript is 1059. This particular scene would 
fit well with Isaac Komnenos' efforts in that year to mollify the opposition 
which his treatment of Michael Keroularios produced. The unspoken 
message of the miniature was that Keroularios himself had intervened to 
procure the emperor's pardon. This is in line with a detail that Michael Psellos 
has preserved in his encomium of Keroularios. He tells us that, as the 
patriatch lay dying and saw the angels about to take him up to heaven, he 
forgave all those that persecuted him: his judges and even the emperor.% 
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We also learn that Isaac Komnenos came to Keroularios' tomb to make 
amends, “asking for forgiveness with many tears'.6% 

Contrition did Isaac Komnenos little good. It failed to defuse opposition. 
Psellos himself saw which way the wind was blowing and facilitated the 
coup which overthrew Isaac Komnenos in November 1059. It brought 
Constantine X Doukas to power. Among his recommendations was marriage 
to one of Keroularios” nieces.65 Keroularios was vindicated, but the changing 
balance between emperor and orthodoxy was not immediately apparent. 
Isaac Komnenos had appointed Monomachos' ex-chief minister Constantine 
Leichoudes to succeed Keroularios as patriarch. He preferred cooperation, 
rather than confrontation, with the emperor He died in August 1063 and 
the patriarchal throne remained vacant until 1 January 1064 when John 
Xiphilinos condescended to become patriarch. Michael Psellos claims that 
he was responsible for his old friend's appointment as patriarch. No doubt 
he expected to retain a certain influence over him. He was wrong. Xiphilinos 
had become a sincere convert to monastic ideas. He was to prove himself 
a worthy successor to Michael Keroularios. This was apparent in his 
demeanour. After accepting the patriarchal dignity he arrived early one 
morning, at the palace gates. The emperor hurried to receive him, but 
Xiphilinos was stern and unbending: literally so — he refused to make the 
customary obeisance before the emperor. No word of thanks or greeting 
escaped his lips. He saw Michael Psellos and went over to him. He blamed 
him for his promotion and for disturbing his peace of mind; for making 
him descend to the world. Psellos protested that he had not descended but 
rather had ascended to the patriarchal heights. 'Quite the contrary”, 
Xiphilinos retorted, "Descent! for what is there beyond God, Whose mysteries 
I celebrated?' He emphasized that he would be guided in the performance 
of his duties by God's judgement. He would act as a mediator not only with 
judges and government officials, but also with the emperor. He would 
approve the emperor's actions if he deemed them to be morally correct and 
would oppose them where they failed to meet the highest standards of the 
office.66 Here we have a distillation of the ideas that Michael Keroularios 
was developing. 

In the encomium that he wrote for Xiphilinos Psellos hints at the friction 
that occurred between the patriarch and Constantine X Doukas. One of the 
areas was over marriage legislation. By and large this came within the sphere 
of civil law. Xiphilinos aimed to bring it under the exclusive competence 
of canon law.67 There was also a clash over the precedence of metropoli- 
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tan bishops, which Xiphilinos sought to alter. The dispute was brought to 
the emperor Constantine Doukas. In response he issued an imperial novel. 
In it Xiphilinos was implicitly rebuked: what right had an emperor to alter 
a hierarchy that had its origins in that established by Christ at the Last 
Supper?68 This would seem to be sarcastic comment on the claims for 
patriarchal authority that Xiphilinos was advancing.6? 

Xiphilinos” real influence became apparent on Constantine X Doukas' 
deathbed. The emperor wanted to ensure the transfer of power to his 
children but via their mother Eudokia Makrembolitissa. This was done 
through an oath which the patriarch administered to the empress. She 
swore to uphold the succession and protect the interests of her children. 
She bound herself never to remarry. As things turned out, the patriarch 
was persuaded to release her from this oath, so that she could marry 
Romanos Diogenes. Whatever the reason for this, this incident demonstrates 
the role assumed by the patriarch as the arbiter of the constitution.70 

Michael Psellos was to fall foul of his old friend. He had to defend 
himself against a charge of Platonism.7! He rejects it indignantly: “What do 
you mean, most holy and wise, that Plato is mine?'72 Psellos” defence was 
that he followed Plato only where he illuminated Christian teaching. Plato 
had anticipated much of the Christian message: “It was Plato', Psellos 
insisted, “who reaching up to the level of the intellect discovered this truth: 
he saw what lay beyond the intellect and sought repose in the One.'% 
Psellos remained true to the ideal proclaimed in Mauropous” epigram on 
Plato and Plutarch. Xiphilinos is chided as a great hater of intellectuals and 
Psellos sets out to defend the use of reason as an aid to the elucidation of 
the Christian faith. Psellos claimed to be following in the tradition of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, who had equally collated Plato's works with the 
scriptures. “For the use of rational argument is not contrary to the teaching 
of the church, nor a principle alien to philosophy, but only an instrument 
of truth and means of finding the thing which we are seeking.74 The letter 
is a brave defence of Psellos' Christian humanism. He takes issue with 
Xiphilinos' harsh mysticism: “You discern virtue in the mountain and vice 
in the plain.'75 He reminded the patriarch that Christ “often frequented the 
market places and much less frequently the mountains'. He continued: 
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“Gregory's followers, too, as you yourself are aware, were for the most part 
from the crowded market places before they embraced the monastic life, 
forif the kingdom of heaven is within us, can we also lack a mountain within 
us?'76 Psellos was making a plea that different sides of the Christian 
experience were not to be sharply distinguished: there should not just be 
a single path to God. Christian experience was the richer for being more 
varied. 

The tone of this letter was very different from the one that Psellos 
despatched to Michael Keroularios, even though the circumstances were 
more or less the same. Psellos” orthodoxy was under examination. When 
he was defending himself against Keroularios there was a strong political 
element. It was not just a matter of opposing approaches to the faith, but 
of differing political and constitutional views. In contrast, Psellos justifies 
himself to Xiphilinos in exclusively personal terms. It was surely an 
admission that his ideas about imperial revival no longer counted; that a 
view on the nature of imperial authority was not essential to an approach 
to religion and society that can be labelled Christian humanism. Psellos was 
not, however, willing to forswear his Christian humanism. He was only 
willing rather grudgingly to ask for consideration: “1 therefore offer you 
from afar repentence, the usual end of your instruction, and I seek your 
pardon that I did not restrain my thoughts and did not check my tongue 
for being numbered along with Plato, now that I fully understand what 
separation from your Christian community means.'77 

The imperial revival associated with a phase of Constantine Monomachos' 
reign is instructive, not least for being abortive. It was more a programme 
than anything else. It was intended among other things to justify the advent 
to power of a new clique. The new men emphasized the secular nature of 
imperial authority. It was to be underpinned by a humanist education and 
an administrative system firmly based on the civil law. They saw the 
emperor presiding over a secular Christian society inspired by a Christian 
humanism. This ideal came into conflict with the currents of mysticism that 
were increasing]y fashionable at Constantinople. Its exponents reiterated 
the view that in a Christian society the monastic life represented, if not the 
only valid end of human activity, at least a superior form. This contrasted 
with Psellos” far more optimistic intuition that human intercourse is valid 
in itself, a notion he was able to justify through his ideal of friendship.78 
In his conventional way Psellos was a pious Christian. Orthodoxy too was 
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a matter of convention. Keroularios, followed by Xiphilinos, saw things 
differently. Orthodoxy was under attack from different quarters, even 
from within the imperial establishment. Its defence was incumbent upon 
the patriarch, even if it meant coming into conflict with the emperor; even 
if it meant the patriarch assuming in times of crisis an active political role. 
This produced an interpretation of orthodoxy which swept away notions 
of Christian humanism as the moral foundation of a Christian society. It 
also undermined imperial authority. Note Nikephoros Botaneiates” attempts 
to revive the philanthropic legislation of Theodosius I and Leo VI in a 
desperate effort to restore the moral authority of the imperial office.77 This 
had been shattered by the failures of his predecessors to impose their will 
first on Michael Keroularios and then on John Xiphilinos. How to restore 
the credibility of imperial authority was among the most pressing problems 
facing, Alexios I Komnenos when he seized power on 1 April 1081. 


79 Att., 311-15; Cf. L. Burgmann, below. 


17. A law for emperors: observations on a 
chrysobull of Nikephoros III Botaneiates* 


Ludwig Burgmann 


Byzantine imperial documents, when incorporated in juridical manuscripts, 
very often bear headings. These, added to the charter by some more or less 
competent compiler, regularly inform the reader about the imperial author 
and the basic contents. This practice can be observed in a chrysoboullos logos 
of December 1079,1 the subject of the present chapter, whose heading runs 
as follows: 


Chrysobull of the Emperor Lord Nikephoros Botaneiates, deposited in the Great 
Church of God, ruling that corporal punishment? must not take place within 
thirty days (viz. after the sentence); that the servants and kinsfolk” of emperors, 
after the latter have departed from the emperorship, must not lose their 
belongings and these must not be confiscated, at least not without a reasonable 
or legitimate cause; and that every fourth month the patriarch of the day 
must remind (viz. the emperor) of the exiles. 


Offering, the additional piece of information about the deposition of the 
document in Hagia Sophia, to which we shall come later, the heading 


* For various reasons I have kept closely to the oral version of the paper as delivered at the 
symposium. l hope to comment on other aspects of the chrysobull in a monograph that will 
comprise new editions together with translation and commentary of most of the legislation 
of the eleventh century. 

1'Thechrysobull was first published by C. Witte in G. E. Heimbach and C. Witte, "Avex5ora, 
II (Leipzig, 1840; repr. Aalen, 1969), 279-84 (with Latin translation). It was then incorporated 
by K. E. Zachariă von Lingenthal as Nov. XII in Collatio IV of his Novellae et Aureae Bullae 
imperatorum post lustinianum [= Jus Graecoromanum III) (Leipzig, 1857), 331-8. This edition was 
reprinted by ]. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum | (Athens, 1931; repr. Aalen, 1962), 283-8. 
See also Dolger, Regesten no. 1074. 

2 The Greek expression covers capital punishment as well as severe mutilation, that often 
led to the death of the condemned person. 

3 The manuscripts unanimously read rois ovyyevEow. The context, however, requires the 
reading 7ows 0vyyeveis. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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skips a few sanctions and implementing regulations. Otherwise it gives a 
reliable and full account of the material provisions of the chrysobull. One 
is hardly surprised, however, that the text of the chrysoboullos logos covers 
almost six pages in Zachariae's edition. The delicacy of the rules calls for 
the deployment of heavy rhetoric, and this call is abundantly, if not always 
convincingly, met by the author of the document. 

The prooimion, though, is rather short. It recounts a well known parable 
taken from natural history. Whereas Nature, it says, has armed the bees 
with a sting, she left the queen-bee (in Byzantium “the emperor [faouhevis] 
of the bees”) weaponless. This is meant to show that the ruler must not appear 
as a source of harm nor must he seem ready to hurt his subjects.5 The parable 
can be seen as a motto for the whole of the chrysobull being particularly 
appropriate to its first and longest part. In a copybook manner this is 
divided into narratio, dispositio, and sanctio. The bipartite narratio tells us 
that emperors have been inclined to sentence people to death without 
hesitation, and that a constitution of the great emperor Theodosius which 
introduced a 30-day term of deliberation for the execution of corporal 
punishment has remained a dead letter and has not been obeyed, let alone 
renewed, by later emperors. This leads to the dispositio, by which Nikephoros 
reinstates Theodosius” legislation. Narratio and dispositio are interwoven by 
the variation and repetition of a number of arguments and topoi that partly 
turn up once more in the sanctio. 

Abstaining from a thorough rhetorical analysis, we confine ourselves to 
the following observations. First and above all, Nikephoros pictures his pre- 
decessors, and their motivation, in the darkest possible colours. The key 
word is thymos, the irrational part of the soul. The predominance of thymos 
makes some men — and emperors among them — act in wrath and youthful 
rashness, and not give way to second thoughts, mercy and clemency. The 
results are tyranny, lawlessness and brutality. Nikephoros describes such 
rulers as having a butcher's instead of an imperial soul, and being blood- 
thirsty and almost carnivorous. Less spectacularly, but perhaps more 


4 Witte in his editio princeps let the “prooemium' extend to the beginning of the transitional 
phrase between narratio and dispositio of the first provision. Zachariă, who used to count the 
provisions of the novels by Greek numbers, put number a” even within that phrase. On the 
basis of this division H. Hunger, Prooimion. Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den 
Arengen der Urkunden, WBS 1 (Vienna, 1964), 188-90, classified Nikephoros' prooimion as 
“tripartite' — a category that seems to vanish completely if one follows the division that was 
adopted by F. Dălger and J. Karayannopulos, Byzantinische Urkundenlehre. 1. Abschnitt: Die 
Kaiserurkunden (Munich, 1968), 48-9 and passim. 

5 On the parable and the underlying zoological notions see Olck, art. “Biene', in: RE [II, 1 
(1897) cols 431-50, esp. 436. There was some difference of opinion, whether the king bee has 
a sting but does not use it (which makes the parable morally even more edifying) or does 
not possess a sting at all. | 
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seriously, he reproaches them for directing their fury against their fellow- 
creatures and forgetting that although set by God to rule over their subjects 
they are themselves flesh and bone and wear the porphyris only because 
God bestowed it upon them. Compared with this strong and verbose attack 
on imperial morals the concrete arguments for the introduction of a delib- 
eration term are simple and almost matter-of-fact. They amount to the 
reflection that anger, boiling over, prevents a thorough investigation, so 
that innocent blood might be shed, the executed person having become a 
victim of slander, since falsehood speaks audaciously and often victoriously 
even before imperial ears, or, at least, that immediate execution deprives 
the emperor of the opportunity to show an act of mercy and renders 
possible remorse in vain. With all this Nikephoros leaves no doubt that he 
does not in principle oppose capital punishment. If guilt has been established 
properly and the emperor, reminded anew of the case, confirms the sentence, 
this shall be regarded as valid and legitimate, and the culprit brought to 
death. This course of action being observed — Nikephoros predicts — the 
public executioners will not lose their jobs. 

Coming to the sanctio, we read that punishment is left to God. To those 
emperors who do not observe the term of deliberation the Light of Salvation 
will not shine on the Day of Judgement and the Angel of the Lord will throw 
them down to Tartaros. Nikephoros finally emphasizes that they will not 
escape punishment even if the death sentence had been objectively justified. 
A short, almost casual transitional phrase then leads to the second provision 
of the chrysobull. In obvious contrast to the first rule, it is announced as 
an imperial forethought, the motivating imperial misdemeanour having 
crept in only recently, being, however, no less hated by God and all good- 
natured men. The provision, again, is rather simple: emperors must not 
persecute the servants and kinsfolk of their predecessors and must not, in 
particular, confiscate their belongings. Composition and tone are similar 
to those of the first part of the chrysobull, greed joining fury in the description 
of imperial morals. A few points of special interest should be mentioned. 
First, Nikephoros gives an almost psychoanalytical explanation for the 
behaviour of emperors, saying that they are hostile to God because he has 
entrusted them with emperorship and that they consequently turn their 
hatred against their predecessors. These being out of reach — Nikephoros 
even says that they hardly shrink back from assaulting dumb earth — the 
successors direct their fury against the dependents of their predecessors. 
Second, Nikephoros again stresses the legalistic argument. He does not 
decree a general pardon for the men of late emperors, but insists on a legal 
process in the event that one of them has committed an offence. On the other 


6 The phrase is borrowed from Iliad XXIV.54. Attention should be drawn, incidentally, to 
a distorting misprint in the Zepos edition of the chrysobull: instead of ypatav read yaiav. 
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hand, the concrete arguments Nikephoros puts forward are remarkably 
utilitarian. Using the metaphor of the wheel Nikephoros reminds the 
emperors of the fact that their position is unstable and that they are all 
dependent on people who are devoted to them. 

The sanction for those who neglect Nikephoros' provision is to be 
anathema, that is the total exclusion from the human race and Christian 
community, this being the up-to-date equivalent of the Israelite custom of 
stoning. 

In comparison with the first two parts of the chrysobull the third and 
last is markedly toned down. Emperors — we are told — sometimes think 
it advisable to exile certain people. After a while anger cools; at the same 
time, however, the exiles fall into oblivion. In order to avoid this Nikephoros 
instructs the patriarch to remind the emperor every fourth month of those 
people. Once more Nikephoros hastens to make clear that he does not intend 
to shorten a deserved punishment, but has only the salvation of the emperors 
in mind when he tries to save the exiles from being forgotten. 

This last provision lacks a separate sanctio, the concluding section of the 
chrysoboullos logos explicitly integrating all the aforesaid regulations. Once 
more Nikephoros describes his order as an offering to God and strongly 
recommends it to his successors, threatening them with divine revenge. In 
order to ensure obedience, the patriarch is to remind the emperor of every 
chapter of the chrysobull. If the patriarch for any reason does not dare to 
speak freely and truthfully to the emperor, he in his turn will be responsible 
before God, proving to be a hireling instead of a shepherd and at the risk 
of his soul throwing his flock to the wild beasts. 

Having gone through the text of the chrysobull I should like to introduce 
another witness and call Michael Attaleiotes, the lawyer and historian. 
Attaleiotes not only dedicated his Historia to Nikephoros Botaneiates, but 
let his work, or rather the version that has come down to us/ end in an 
encomium of this emperor. În this he shows us Nikephoros as one of those 
sleepless emperors who even at night cannot but think of the welfare of 
their subjects. Among many other praiseworthy acts he shows deep 
concern for law-giving.? Attaleiotes cites two laws, explicitly describing both 
of them as reinstatements of older laws that had fallen into disuse. The first 
case covers just a few lines in Attaleiotes” narrative.10 It concerns a novel, 
or rather two corresponding novels, by which Leo VI had meticulously 
regulated the conditions under which there could be a divorce in cases of 


7 On this point see E. Th. Tsolakis, “Das Geschichtswerk des Michael Attaleiates und die 
Zeit seiner Abfassung', Buțavrud 2 (1970), 251-68. 

8 On this topos in imperial self-description see Hunger, Prooimion (as above n. 4) 94100. 

9 Att,, 312.8-11. 

10 Att., 312.11-23. 
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husband or wife being insane.!! The pertinent law of Nikephoros has not 
survived independently but is mentioned by later legal writers as well.1? 
I shall return to it later. 

The other example is our chrysobull to which Attaleiotes devotes almost 
six pages in the Bonn edition.15 This prominent position of the chrysobull 
made Jean Gouillard wonder whether Attaleiotes had a part in its 
composition.14 1 should like to pursue this question for a moment. Given 
the fact that Attaleiotes” report of the chrysobull consists mainly of a cir- 
cumstantial renarration, the wording is remarkably different, and the 
rhetorical quality of Attaleiotes' version seems considerably better to me. 
That, however, does not exclude the possibility that Attaleiotes is the 
author of the chrysobull. On the other hand, a certain predilection for 
exquisite and out-of-date words shared by both Attaleiotes and the author 
of the chrysobull cannot be claimed as proof to the contrary. Even a 
meticulous linguistic and literary analysis comparing the chrysobull with 
Attaleiotes” report of it and the rest of his History would not, 1 venture to 
say, lead to a methodologically sound decision. 

There are other indications, however, that point to Attaleiotes” partici- 
pation in the composition of the chrysobull. First, Nikephoros mentions 
Theodosius the Great as the emperor who introduced the term of deliber- 
ation. Indeed, the law in question is well attested. Issued in the year 39015 
it was incorporated in the Theodosian Code (9.40.1316), taken over by 
Justinian in his own code (9.47.20) and from there finally reached the 
Basilica (60.51.57). Now the names of the imperial “authors” of the earlier 
laws as comprised in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian were still 
known in the second half of the sixth century, since the respective compilers 
had dutifully endowed each constitution with a rudimentary protocol. 
Apparently those protocols were not taken over in the Basilica. The ante- 
cessores, however, and other legal writers of the sixth century sometimes 
mentioned the name of the author of a given law in their commentaries on 
the Codex lustinianus, and these commentaries were later added in the 
margins of the Basilica manuscripts. Thus it is not completely impossible 
that in our case the information about the name of the law-giver reached 
Nikephoros by way of the legal literature. It is by no means likely, though. 


11 Novels 111 and 112: ed. P. Noailles and A. Dain, Les Novelles de Leon VI le Sage (Paris, 
1944), 360-73. 

12 See Dălger, Regesten, no. 1053. 

13 Att,, 313.1-318.22. 

14]. Gouillard, “Un chrysobulle de Nic&phore Botaneiatăs ă souscription synodale', Byz 29-30 
(1959-60), 29-41, at 41 n.1. 

15 For the date see O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Păpste fiir die Jahre 311 bis 476 n. Chr. 
(Stuttgart, 1919), 92-33. The pertinent controversy must not concern us. 

16 As usual, reading of Gothofredus' commentary on the constitution can be recommended. 
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Not only do the surviving scholia on Bas. 60,51,57 not contain such 
information, but there is no reason why they should do so, since the sixth- 
century jurists regularly mentioned the name of the law-giving emperor 
only in cases where they had to comment on laws that actually or seemingly 
contradicted each other. 

Attaleiotes, on the other hand, offers additional information about the 
circumstances in which Theodosius issued his law.17 He tells us that 
Theodosius, once when there had been a rebellion of certain people against 
him, was so overwhelmed by fury that he ordered those people to be killed 
without delay. After a while he came to his senses, having been reproached 
freely and heavily by a man of the church who even banned him from 
communion. Theodosius humbled himself before that man more than a 
private person would have done, and finally was given absolution by the 
cleric who, as we are incidentally told, was none other than Ambrose the 
Great of Milan. After this Theodosius at once issued the said law. 

As can easily be gathered, the incident in question was the notorious riot 
and subsequent massacre of Thessalonica that brought the growing tensions 
between Ambrose and the emperor to a head.18 The event, which obviously 
left a lasting impression on contemporaries, was reported by the writers 
of ecclesiastical history as well as in the Lives of Ambrose, whence it found 
its way even into the Synaxarion (7 December). Attaleiotes seems to have 
taken the story from Theodoret (HE V.18) or from one of the Lives that are 
dependent on that author,!” and one would like to think that he in his turn 
inserted the name of Theodosius in the chrysobull. Again, though, it cannot 
be excluded that the author of the chrysobull got his knowledge indepen- 
dently from the same or a similar source as Attaleiotes did. 

A less obvious but perhaps more conclusive pointer to Attaleiotes” hand 
in the composition of the chrysobull can be found in the fact that he 
explicitly mentions a minor procedural regulation. He rightly says that 
Nikephoros did not simply reinstate Theodosius” law but of his own accord 
added the provision that after the lapse of 30 days the case had to be 
reported anew to the emperor.20 Being a lawyer, Attaleiotes could have 
extracted this detail from the chrysobull simply by reading it carefully. On 
the other hand, being a man with some administrative experience he must 
have known that such a hypomnesis was, or should have been, the proper 
procedure. For Theodosius it literally went without saying. Thus I think 


17 Att., 313.4-18. 

18 See most recentiy A. Demandt, Die Spătantike. Rămische Geschichte von Diokletian bis 
Justinian 284-565 n.Chr. (Munich, 1989), 133. 

19 See BHG nos 68 and 69. 

20 Att,, 315.20-24. 
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that Attaleiotes would not have mentioned this special regulation had he 
not been personally responsible for its incorporation in the chrysobull. 

One might even speculate whether Attaleiotes, notoriously a protege of 
Nikephoros Botaneiates, induced the emperor to issue the chrysobull, or, 
at least, to introduce the provision that tries to guarantee the personal and 
economic security of the men of a former emperor. Certainly Î do not want 
to lay too much stress on the question of authorship. I dare say, however, 
that this passage of the chrysobull is politically the most explosive part of 
it, whereas the two other provisions could be regarded almost as serving 
as a camouflage. And Attaleiotes presumably belonged to the political 
group that could hope to profit from the provision in question. 

The idea to do something about the protection of the “people” of a former 
emperor must have suggested itself in the late seventies of the eleventh 
century. There is hardly need to recall the political situation — a situation 
that was characterized by internal strife, rivalry and changing alliances 
between the clans of the nobility, and by an instability of imperial succession 
that was above average2! When Nikephoros says that the unfair prosecution 
of former emperors' people is a recent phenomenon, one may assume that 
he is thinking primarily of Michael VII. Whatever Nikephoros tells us 
about his motives, however, we must remember that he had usurped the 
throne himself, in his turn facing other actual or potential usurpers, Alexios 
Komnenos, his former ally, among them. 

Given his precarious position, it is not surprising that Nikephoros did 
not act single-handed. Attaleiotes tells us that the emperor read the 
chrysobull to the senate and that the senate consented to it gladly.22 
Moreover, from the chrysobull itself we learn that the emperor made sure 
of the support of the patriarch and his synod for his scheme, and that he 
literally used their hands on the document. Indeed, in one branch of its 
manuscript tradition the chrysobull, in addition to the imperial subscrip- 
tion, bears the signatures of the patriarch and the members of the synod.2 
Finally, the heading says that the chrysobull was deposited in Hagia Sophia. 
All this makes one speculate about who in fact took the initiative in the 
enactment of the chrysobull. 

Keeping this question in mind, I come to the final part of this chapter, 
in which 1 shall try to place Nikephoros” chrysobull in the history of 
Byzantine legislation. 1 shall argue that it is unique in so far as it is, to my 


21 K. A. Burdara (Mmoupâdpa), Ka6woiwois xal Tupawvis ară Tous utoovs Bw(avTivois 
Xp6vovs, 1056-1081 (Athens, 1984), lists 20 cases of high treason and /or usurpation for the 25 
years between the accession of Michael VI to the throne and the end of the reign of Nikephoros 
Botaneiates. 

22 Att,, 314.19-21. 

3% ]. Gouillard who was the first to discover a manuscript reproducing these signatures 
discussed the list under various aspects in the article quoted above n. 14. 
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knowledge, the only law that is addressed completely and exclusively to 
emperors. În order to demonstrate this unique character we have to examine 
the similarities first. One of them immediately strikes the eye: Nikephoros 
declares the first provision explicitly to be a reinstatement of an existing 
law and, what is more, the church had played a leading part in the enactment 
of that law as well. The respective situations, however, could hardly have 
been more different. At the end of the fourth century Christianity and 
orthodoxy had not yet acquired a monopoly in the East Roman Empire. 
The relations between the emperor and the church had not yet reached that 
balanced position which characterizes the situation from the sixth century 
onwards and which despite some disturbances, and with the exception of 
the ambitious schemes of the patriarch Photios, was never seriously called 
into question thereafter. Thus Theodosius” law was part of a package deal 
with Ambrose, and contemporaries saw it as such. We know similar deals 
from later Byzantine history as well. The case of the fourth marriage of Leo 
VI, that was finally solved by the so-called Tome of Union,24 is one of the 
most famous. Apart from other differences, though, the Tome is addressed 
to the general public. Other legal acts that were jointly issued by the 
emperor and the church regularly concerned matters of faith or ecclesias- 
tical administration. 

As to the problem of the imperial addressees we cannot, of course, be 
sure that the law of Theodosius did not originally contain an apostrophe 
to future emperors that was skipped only by the compilers of the Theodosian 
Code. Moreover, one might ask for an explanation of the fact that Theodosius 
II and even Justinian incorporated the law in their respective codes. As to 
the first problem, I can but state my doubt that Theodosius the Great apo- 
strophized his successors, and evenif he did so, Theodosius [l and Justinian 
did not take that section over. Thus the answer to the second question could 
be that the latter emperors regarded the law simply as an expression of 
clementia principis that did not touch their imperial self-confidence. Apart 
from that, the emperors were well aware of the difference between the theory 
and practice of government, the theory being that the emperor was ultimately 
responsible for any administrative act, whereas in practice the complexity 
and diversification of the administrative system was not met by a rational 
and effective organization.2 

Nikephoros, on the other hand, who says that Theodosius by enacting 
the law sought a remedy for himself and at the same time made the disease 
curable for his successors, states explicitly and repeatedly that the legal 


24 See Grumel/Darrouzăs, Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, 1, fasc.2-3: 
Les regestes de 715 a 1206 (Paris, 1989), no. 669. 

% A well-known, though admittedly less delicate, example can be found in the never-ending 
struggle of Byzantine emperors against unlawful decrees; see most recently R. Macrides, “Justice 
under Manuel | Komnenos: Four Novels on Court Business and Murder”, FM, 6 (1984), 
99-204, esp. 168 f., with reference to the article by D. Simon quoted below n. 29. 
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provision renewed by him is to be effective first against himself. This, 
however, cannot be regarded as a conclusive indication that a concrete 
incident similar to the Thessalonica massacre had happened. It does not 
even necessarily mean that the church had taken the initiative in the re- 
enactment of the law. In my view it can be explained sufficiently as an act 
of prudence that did not cost the emperor anything, but might well have 
seemed advisable to him. For there can hardly be doubt that Nikephoros, 
knowing his political position to be precarious, was desperately looking 
for allies. | would insist, however, on the relevance of the observation that 
Nikephoros, although accepting the validity of the law towards himself, 
explicitly and mainly apostrophizes his prospective successors. 

Perhaps, with regard to the first provision of the chrysobull, its uniqueness 
has not yet been proved convincingly, given the loss of the original full text 
of Theodosius” law and the lack of information about the external motives 
and conditions of Nikephoros” legislation.26 The difference between 
Nikephoros and the earlier Byzantine emperors such as Theodosius and 
Justinian can be easily exemplified, however, by the third and last provision 
of the chrysobull. In 529 Justinian had issued a law on custody and exile.27 
Among other things it instructed the local bishops to look after imprisoned 
people every Wednesday and Friday, and to make sure that they were 
detained no longer than was appropriate. In cases of incorrect behaviour 
on the part of the official in charge they were to report to the emperor.28 
Superficially, this law can be regarded as similar in content to the last 
provision of the chrysobull. For Justinian, however, this law, again, was 
an expression of clementia, and, apart from that, a simple measure of 
securing the effectiveness of administration, using, the division of labour 
between state and church as some sort of control mechanism. The authority 
of the emperor is not touched at all. 

[n the chrysobull, on the other hand, the case is located at the highest 
possible level, the persons involved being the patriarch and the emperor. 
It is not a matter of misbehaviour by some subordinate official that can be 
reported to, and punished by, the emperor; the possible misbehaviour lies 
with the emperor himself. 

The remaining second provision of the chrysobull, finally, is completely 
without precedent. It should be noted that with regard to precisely this 
regulation Nikephoros does not mention his own obedience. It is not very 


26 For the sake of completeness and comparison it should be mentioned that in 21 A.D., 
and thus once more in a completely different constitutional setting, the senate decreed that 
a death sentence pronounced by senatusconsultum was not to be registered, and accordingly 
not to be executed, before the lapse of ten days; see Th. Mommsen, Râmisches Strafrecht 
(Leipzig, 1899), 911 f. 

27 C] 1.4.22-23; 9.4.6; 9.5.2; 9.47.26. 

% Ţhe passage in question is CJ 9.4.6, esp. SS 1, 8, and 9; see also CJ 9.47.26.9. 
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probable, either, that after almost two years of emperorship he was forced 
by the church or some other interested group to give a guarantee that he 
would let the people of his predecessors alone. On the contrary, whoever 
was responsible for the said provision, it is quite conceivable that he had 
the future in mind, Nikephoros being a very old man, and young Alexios 
standing ante portas. 

To conclude: the chrysoboullos logos of 1079 is remarkable as the first and 
only known attempt of a Byzantine emperor to bind his successors explicitly 
and by way of law to a certain form of behaviour. Other emperors are known 
who had tried to do so but they had confined themselves to simple exhor- 
tations — Fiirstenspiegel, political testaments and the like — forms of 
admonition, that is to say, that were principally open to private individuals 
as well. Nikephoros was the first to employ legislation to this purpose. Sur- 
prisingly or not, the chrysobull was never mentioned in connection with 
the famous formula of princeps legibus solutus, neither in the Byzantine nor 
in the modern literature on this maxim.2 Indeed, the said formula, whether 
accepted or rejected, is discussed always with reference to either general 
laws or legal orders given to private individuals. A law exclusively 
addressing emperors was unheard of and the experiment was not repeated; 
on the contrary, it seems to have been banned from the collective memory. 

As to who and what brought the idea of the law to Nikephoros” mind 
we must not, I think, look for a single motive, but have to reckon with a 
whole set of motivating factors. To begin with, in the second half of the 
eleventh century legislation flourished and was strongly influenced, or even 
provoked, by comparatively high-level legal studies.30 At this point 
Attaleiotes comes to mind again, be it only as representing a group or 
“profession' that was highly esteemed at the time. In his encomiastic account 
of Nikephoros” legislation, Attaleiotes had mentioned another law by 
which Nikephoros had renewed a novel of Leo VI.” Given the loss of the 
text, even in this case we cannot exclude that Nikephoros” legislative 
activity had political implications, matrimonial discipline being a sensitive 
point with the church. Just as likely, though, Nikephoros may have been 
motivated by the intention to perform the duties and use the prerogatives 
of an emperor, among which law-giving had always played an important 
role and was particularly in vogue at this time. 


29 See D. Simon, “Princeps legibus solutus. Die Stellung des byzantinischen Kaisers zum 
Gesetz”, in D. Nârr and D. Simon (eds), Gedăchtnisschrift fiir Wolfgang Kunkel (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1984), 449-92. 

30 See my paper 'Lawyers and Legislators”, to be published in the Proceedings of the 
Belfast colloquium on Alexios 1 Komnenos. 

3I See aboveatn. 11. 
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This, however, cannot explain the enactment of our chrysobull sufficiently, 
nor can a general wish on the part of the emperor to show clemency, or 
the influence of some interested group or individual. Rather paradoxically, 
I would say, it needed the unstable political situation in general, and 
Nikephoros” precarious position in particular, to apply the instrument of 
legislation in order to achieve the political goal. Under the given circum- 
stances Nikephoros seems to have been induced to do his utmost and take 
extraordinary measures. From this point of view the part played by the 
church becomes even more complex. Notwithstanding the actual balance 
of power the emperor and the church needed each other to carry out the 
scheme. 

As for Nikephoros, the participation of the church in the enactment of 
the law was vital for its enforcement. The difficulties he faced are obvious: 
if you address a law to emperors you are lacking a competent court, 
emperors being themselves the highest earthly authority. Of course, you 
can refer the prospective imperial culprits to the Last Judgement, and 
Nikephoros did so colourfully. The Last Judgement, however, is far off. În 
order to secure a more immediate effect Nikephoros made use of the tra- 
ditionally philanthropic role of the church and — one can assume — of the 
latent rivalry between patriarch and emperor by instructing future patriarchs 
to remind emperors of their duties and to reproach them in case of failure. 
If the patriarch in his turn failed to do so Nikephoros again could not but 
threaten him with the Last Judgement. For an agnostic it is fairly easy to 
make fun of this solution. One has to admit, however, that modern con- 
stitutions still face the same problem. 


18. Alexios I Komnenos and imperial renewal 


Margaret Mullett 


The St Andrews symposium, uniquely, had a multiple title, each part of 
which set its own agenda. “New Constantines”:! here we recall the trick of 
all eulogists in a conservative society to justify innovation by reference to 
a respectable role model.2 “Rhythm! causes more difficulty and was little 
discussed: the pattern of reminiscence of Justinian or Leo as against 
Constantine might be one kind of rhythm, a Treadgoldian wave theory of 
troughs and peaks another.” A more interesting imperial rhythm might be 
discerned within the reign of an emperor: legitimation followed by 
innovation followed by consolidation and incorporation into the developing 
imperial image of Byzantium. Imperial renewal is a more general concept, 
embracing reconquest and reform and applicable to many emperors who 
gave the empire a new lease of life; it could also mean the processes of 
succession, much discussed at the meeting. 

The long reign of Alexios Komnenos seems to offer many opportunities 
of studying rhythms of imperial renewal. Few would doubt that he turned 
the empire in a quite different direction from his predecessors, though not 
all would agree on the precise nature of the change. Are we to believe in 
Ahrweiler's providential saviour who snatched the empire from the jaws 
of defeat?4 Or Lemerle's false deus ex machina who turned the empire round 


1 R. Macrides, “The New Constantine and the New Constantinople — 12617”, BMGS, 6 
(1980), 1341. 

2 Magdalino, “Nea; see also the forthcoming Innovation in Byzantine art, literature and music, 
ed. A.R. Littlewood. 

3W. Treadgold, Renaissances before the Renaissance: Cultural Revivals of Late Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages (Stanford, 1984) esp. the introduction. 

+H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer: la marine de guerre, la politique et les institutions maritimes 
de Byzance au Vile — XVe siăcles (Paris, 1966), 175-225, e.g. 177: 'dăs son avânement Alexis 
Ier entreprit l'oeuvre de restauration'. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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all right, but away from its eleventh-century path of peace and prosperity 
and down the slippery slope which led to 120475 

For many (still) the institution of a solid dynasty of military emperors 
after the civil chaos of the mid-century is the most significant change; 
Alexander Kazhdan's recent analyses actually reinforce rather than nuance 
this characterization.6 And the whole question of Alexios” reconquest needs 
reassessment: how successful was he as a soldier? The humiliating defeats 
of the reign stick in the mind: Dyrrachion and the retreat over the Albanian 
passes; the Pecheneg victory; the desperate situation of Constantinople in 
the hard winter of 1090-91. Yet we do not talk of a Norman conquest of 
Albania, and the Aegean and coastal gains seem to have held well enough 
for his son and grandson to build on. He was a great castle builder; but 
can we identify any of his fortifications which remain? He was certainly a 
thoughtful soldier; that reading (whether handbooks or the Bible or Homer) 
could be of practical use to the soldier was well known in the late eleventh 
century and Alexios” strategy was famous.8 

For others? the dimension of reform is the crucial one: reform in the 
taxation system, in the financial offices of state, in the education system, 
in the episcopal hierarchy and the patriarchal civil service. But there is much 
dissension over the significance of that change: was it 'winding up the 
national health”, asset stripping and privatizing the empire or should it be 
seen în a much more positive light? How much was it part of a grand design 
and how much simply reponding to events? All these questions were 
much discussed at the second Belfast colloquium and our answers will 
appear in the first volume of its publication.10 


SP. Lemerle, Cinq €tudes sur le Xle siecle byzantin (Paris, 1977), 295—312, esp. 252. 

6 A. Kazhdan, Sotsialnyj sostav gospodstvujushchego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vv (Moscow 1974); 
(with G. Constable), People and Power in Byzantium, An Introduction to Modern Byzantine Studies 
(Washington, D.C., 1982), 111-12; (with A. Wharton Epstein) Change in Byzantine Culture in 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, 1985), 63-5. Cheynet, 
Pouvoir, is a welcome change. 

?'The reconquest of the 10905 is in great need of reconsideration. S. Vryonis Jnr, The Decline 
of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the 
Fifteenth Century (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1971) chap. 2, esp. 114-120, raised questions which 
have never been followed through. Mark Whittow, in a forthcoming paper, explains why a 
reconquest was necessary. 

8On Alexios” reading see e.g. Al., XIV.7.9: Leib, III, 177.6-10. 

9 Notably M.F. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 1081-1261 (Washington 
D.C., 1969); Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy, c. 300-1450 (Cambridge, 1985); 
“Byzantium 1081-1204: the Economy Revisited”, The Economy, Fiscal Administration and Coinage 
of Byzantium (London, 1989), III, 35-41. For reform of the ecclesiastical hierarchy see ]. 
Darrouzăs, Recherches sur les dpgixua de l'6glise byzantine, AOC 11 (Paris, 1970). 

10 Alexios [ Komnenos, 1, (eds) M.E. Mullett and D.C. Smythe, BBTT 4 (Belfast, 1993). 
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All of us would agree though that Alexios” major innovation was the 
institution of Comnene government, Comnene in every sense: that the 
empire was a family business in the twelfth century no longer needs 
demonstration.!! But it is interesting to note the cracks in the edifice we 
take for granted of Comnene family government, for no succession was 
unproblematic. So I want to return to image making and issues of legiti- 
mation; it is the liminal situations!? which may reveal the limitations of 
persistence in Byzantium. 

It is interesting to note that in 1090-91 Alexios was openly blamed for 
the unorthodoxy of his coming to power; in the early 1080s seizing power 
by force was explicitly discouraged in a speech to his co-emperor 
Constantine.1% The coronation of a co-emperor was not uniformly successful 
as a means of providing an undisputed successor;!* John's succession was 
threatened by the revolt of his sister and her husband, and two brothers 
died before Manuel succeeded in 'curious circumstances'.15 Manuel's own 
solution was short-lived. Even clan goverment could not confer automatic 
legitimation. This is why the image making was so important. Let us look 
at how Alexios sought (not entirely successfully) to obtain that legitima- 
tion, and how it is presented. The story looks remarkably familiar to 
devotees of Zoe:16 it is the traditional female method of imperial legitimation. 
The Komnenos boys” cultivation of the ruling empress and Alexios” apparent 
indecision after taking power before the shotgun crowning of Eirene 
Doukaina look very like Zoe's successive moves or the career of Eudokia 


11 On Comnene family government see the seminal articles, mostly entitled “Notes de 
titulature et de prosopographie' of L. Stiernon in REB from 1959 to 1966, neatly summarized 
by Hendy, “The economy revisited', 27-34, now backed up by the devastating detail of Barzos, 

“H yevealoyla Tâv Kouwmvâv, Buavrivă Keiueva ka. Me)era. 20 (Thessaloniki, 1984). Although 
the phenomenon had been observed as early as A. Hohiweg, Beitrăge zur Verwaltungsgeschichte 
des ostrâmischen Reiches unter den Komnenen, MBM 1 (Munich, 1965) it was N. Oikonomides, 
“L'6volution de l'organisation administrative de l'empire (1025-1118), TM 6 (1976), 125—52, 
esp. 152 which popularized the concept. For a protest against the word 'clan' see M.E. Mullett, 
“The “Disgrace” of the Ex-Basilissa Maria”, BSI, 45 (1984), 211, n. 57. For a welcome anthro- 
pological perspective see the recent work of Ruth Macrides. 

12 Liminality has been seen as important in human lifespans through rites of passage (see 
the work of van Gennep) and in the life of a state through inauguration ritual (as for example 
in the work of Janet Nelson); the real strength of Cheynet's book is that it draws general 
conclusions from an exhaustive study of these liminal moments in the life of Byzantium in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

15 A6yos els Tv mopțupoytvwnrov kiWp KuvoravTivov (Paideia Basilike), ed. P. Gautier, 
Th£ophylacte d'Achrida. Discours, Traites, Poesies, CFHB, 16/1 (Thessaloniki, 1980), 195.6. 

14On the succession crisis of 1118 see for example P.Joannou, 'Le sort des 6v&ques herâtiques 
reconcili€s: un discours in6dit de Nic6tas de Serres contre Eustrate de Nicâe', Byz 28 (1958), 
25. 

15See R. Browning, “The Death of John II Komnenos”, Byz 31 (1961), 229-35. 
16 See above Hill, James and Smythe. 
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Makrembolitissa. We might have had a third portrait of Maria of Alania 
instead of the shadowy group portraits of Alexios and Eirene which survive 
to us. This gendered characterization of the legitimation of Alexios proceeds 
into the 1080s, when imperial women were very much to the fore. The two 
basilikoi logoi of Theophylact of Ochrid!7 both deal in detail with the praxeis 
and virtues of two imperial mothers: Constantine Doukas' mother Maria 
and Alexios” mother Anna Dalassene. Both rate more space than Menander's 
grudging suggestion that the empress can be praised under sophrosyne;1€ 
the two speeches are double basilikoi logoi addressed to an emperor and his 
mother. They have remarkable similarities!? despite the difference in age 
of the laudandi, and the women come over as very similar, embodiments 
of the new piety and orthodoxy of the 1080s, where courts looked more 
like monasteries, where leimonaria or the works of Maximus are read at table, 
where holy men are constant visitors or to be called on by court excursions.20 
The imperial women set the tone for the early years of Comnene civiliza- 
tion: they are the monastic founders1 they set the trend for practising safe 
philosophy (if not theology);22 they provide the setting for the delivery of 
much of the literature of the twelfth century.2 In these two speeches there 
are direct parallels: they are both praised for their piety and eukosmia, their 
basileia (whether emphasizing genos and praxeis or power and success) and 
above all their maternity.2% The message of the 1080s was one of family 
values: if you want to get ahead get a mother: and Alexios had two.2% 
When we look at the other end of his reign this female method of legit- 
imation did not work so well. Anna's indignation at not being the vehicle 
of succession informs her Alexiad; the Kecharitomene (home for retired 


17 Ed Gautier, Thfophylacte, 1, 179-211 (PB) and 215-43 (AK). 

18 Men. Rhet., Tep emâeurikâv, 376.9, p. 90. 

19 See my “Maria”, 208, n. 46 for some obvious parallels. 

20 AI, 11l.8.2: Leib, I, 125.30-31. Leimonaria: implied in PB, 191.18-20. Maximos: Al, V.9.3 
(Leib, II, 38.5-6). Holy men as visitors: Al, [11.8.3 (Leib, 126.4-6). Excursions: Life of Cyril Phileotes, 
47.1-14 and 51.2, ed. E. Sargologos, SubsHag, 39 (Brussels, 1964), 225—35, 243. 

21 C. Galatariotou, 'Byzantine women's monastic communities: the evidence of the typika”, 
JOB 38 (1988), 263-90 and the two collections of papers on women and monasticism in BF 9 
(1985) and Les femmes et le monachisme byzantin, ed. ].Y. Perreault, Actes du symposium 
d'Athenes, Publications de l'Institut Canadien d'archâologie ă Athânes 1 (Athens, 1991). More 
work on gender and spirituality is in progress as part of the Evergetis project at the Queen's 
University of Belfast. 

2 See e.g. ]. Darrouzăs, Georges et Dâmătrios Tornikts, Lettres et Discours (Paris, 1970), 23-4. 

2% See my “Aristocracy and Patronage in Comnenian Constantinople', The Byzantine 
Aristocracy, ed. M.]. Angold, BAR Int.ser. 221 (Oxford, 1984), 173-201. Despite the recent work 
of Lynda Garland and the important continuing work of E. Jeffreys on the sebastokratorissa 
Eirene a feminist analysis is still lacking. 

24 PB, 191.23. 

25 Al, 11.1.5: Leib, [, 65.12-14. See R. Macrides, 'Kinship by Arrangement: The Case of 
Adoption', DOP 44 (1990), 109-18, at 117. 
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princesses) comes a poor second to the empire for her. We can only get a 
patchy view of what was clearly regarded as a power struggle between the 
imperial women and John, but we do have two alternative scenarios of 
Alexios” deathbed which may be instructive. Anna's is neatly worked into 
the structure of Book XV, which opens just after the disputations at Phillip- 
popolis and with Alexios ill. The first impression of the book is of Alexios 
the tireless heresy hunter.26 The doctors who will figure so large at the end 
of the book are prefigured in Kilidj Arslan's burlesque: “The barbarians acted 
the part of doctors and attendants, introduced the “emperor” himself and 
putting him on a bed made fun of him/.27 These (heresy and illness) are 
the twin themes of the book together with the devoted presence of Eirene 
in his tent.28 The description of the Orphanotropheion in XV.7 picks up the 
idea of Alexios” piety,2? which is developed in the great set-piece passage 
on the Bogomil trial (XV.8-10).3 At XV.11 Anna shifts generically and offers 
elegies and dirges;l we know that Alexios” second and fatal illness is upon 
him. We hear its origins,*? the views of doctors,%3 the progress of the 
disease and the reaction of the empress Eirene;* more doctors (in the first 
person plural);55 then the devoted care of the empress Eirene, staying up 
all night with him, moving him in the palace, inventing special bits of 
furniture for him, enlisting the prayers of “hermits living in caves or on 
mountains or living their lives in solitude'5 and ironically mirroring in 
Alexios” move from the Great Palace to the Mangana the ex-basilissa's 
journey at the beginning of his reign.* Next Anna's role is emphasized: 
“God knows that I took great trouble over the preparation of his food; 
every day I brought it to him personally and made certain it was in an easily 
digested form'.3% The illness then gets worse and the Augousta's fortitude 
is compared to that of an Olympic victor.* She is put in a setting of her 
family; all force her to eat; Alexios and his third daughter Eudokia attempt 


26 Al, XV.1.1: Leib, III, 187.1-2. 

27 Al, XV.2.2: Leib, III, 188. 

28 Al, XV.1.6: II, 190.17-19. Even when she leaves him her courage is emphasized: XV.2.2 
(Leib, III, 191.10-11). 

29 A1,XV.7.4-7: Leib, III, 214-16; at 216.1-4 Alexios” achievement is compared to the feeding 
of the five thousand. 

30 A1, XV.8-10: Leib, III, 218-29. 

31 Al, XV.11.1: Leib, III, 230.10-11. 

32 Al, XV.11.2: Leib, III, 230. 

3% Al, XV.11.3: Leib, III, 231. 

34 XV.11.5: Leib, III, 232.4. 

35 XV.11.7: Leib, III, 233. 

3% Al, XV.11.8: Leib, III, 233-4.29ff. Moving în the palace: XV.11.9 (Leib, III, 234). Furniture: 
XV.11.9 (Leib III, 233.12-16). Hermits:XV.11.9 (Leib, III, 23). 

37 For the move to the Mangana see XV.11.9 (Leib, III, 234.17) cf. [114.7 (Leib, [, 116). 

38 AL, XV.11.10: Leib, III, 235. 

39 AI, XV.11.12 (Leib, III, 236.4-5). Again the emphasis on âv&peia at 236.1, 236.3; her &yăv 
at 236.13. 
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to abate her anguish. Anna's other sister Maria sat at Alexios” head, giving 
him water to drink from a large goblet.40 


Then in a firm manly voice he gave the empress some advice, his last counsel: 
why, he said, do you give yourself up to grief at my death and force us to 
anticipate the end that rapidly approaches? Instead of surrendering yourself 
to the flood of woe that has come upon you, why not consider your own position 
and the dangers that now threaten you?4l 


Anna holds his pulse while the imperial couple faint antiphonally.42 Maria 
sprinkles cold water and essence of roses upon him; Alexios asks her to do 
the same for Eirene; an aside marks the departure of John for the Great 
Palace.* Eirene, Anna and Maria start a lament; asphyxia sets in, the 
circulation stops,% Eirene changes her clothes5 — and the emperor dies: 
“the emperor surrendered to God his holy soul and my sun went down/.4 
The narrative over, the last pages deal with the grief of Anna; the author 
is distinctly in this text. It is an impressive picture of the pious and 
terminally sick Alexios surrounded by his women; a picture seriously 
prepared for throughout Book XV. This scenario fails however to mention 
Alexios the defender of orthodoxy attempting to put back in his see the failed 
court theologian Eustratios, who was (it has been suggested) a strong ally 
in the emperor's attempt to secure the succession for his son against the 
constant urging of his wife Eirene to give it to Anna and Nikephoros.8 
Instead the Bogomil trial (which must have happened before 1102-4)* and 
the commission of the Panoplia Dogmatike (possibly before the death of Anna 
Dalassene)% reaffirm his credentials as heresy hunter extraordinary. And 
as Chalandon pointed out long ago”! Anna simply omits the dramatic 
arrival of her brother John at his father's side to receive the ring from his 


40 A1, XV.11.13 (Leib, III, 236.24-6). Alexios and Eudokia: XV.11.14 (Leib, III, 237.2-8), and 
note the domestic detail of Maria and the goblet (237.8-12). 

41 Al, XV.11.14: Leib, III, 237.15—22. 

4% AI, XV.11.15: Leib, III, 237.30-238.5. 

49 A1, XV.11.16-17 : Leib, III, 238.14-16, 24-5. 

4 AL, XV.11.17: Leib, III, 238.30-239.6. 

45 Al, XV.11.20: Leib, III, 240.22-241.1. 

46 Al, XV.11.20: Leib, III, 241.1. 

47 Al, XV.11.21: Leib, III, 241.7ff. 

45 See D. Leeson's measured discussion in Imperial orthodoxy: heresy and politics during the 
reign of Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) (Diss Belfast, 1987), esp. 96-8. 

49 D. Papachryssanthou, “La date du mort du sebastokrator Isaac Comnăne, frăre d' Alexis 
| et de quelques 6vânements contemporains', REB 21 (1963), 250-5. Reasons for the rearrange- 
ment of the episode into XV have yet to be fully discussed, but establishing a pious context 
for Alexios” death is part of the story. 

50 AI, XV.9.1: Leib, III, 223.214. 

51 F. Chalandon, Les Comnâne. Etudes sur l'empire byzantin au Xle siăcle et au XIle siăcle, II, 
Jean Il Comnene (1118-1143) et Manuel | Comnene (1143-1180) (Paris, 1912, repr. New York, 
1971), 6-7. 
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hand together with the rather unattractive recriminations of Eirene over 
her dying husband. Neither the account of Zonaras nor that of Choniates 
conforms to Anna's staged presentation.52 

We have an alternative scenario in the form of the Alexian Comnenian 
Muses, a poem of 501 surviving lines entitled “the final admonitions and 
instructions of Alexios Komnenos, mother-lover, autokrator to John Por- 
phyrogennetos, victor, autokrator, father-lover, his son”. It was published 
in 1913 by Maas” from the one manuscript; used since by Clucas* (badly) 
and Angold5€ (briefly); the second volume of our publication will include 
a text with facing translation and commentary." The prologue of 53 lines 
addresses the dead emperor as one who has not really left the living 
because of the monuments of his victories, an incorruptible monument of 
incorruptible deeds, presenting yourself as the model of a holy life for the 
son who bears the sceptred kingship'. Lines 35-53 set the scene: 


In no way were you destined to remain far from us, 
through those longed-for, always to be remembered words, 
by which, as you finally breathed your last, 

you were through us eloquently giving your son 

advice of a new kind, saying to him 

— O wondrous utterances of God! — 

For what, let someone tell me, must ] call them, 

what else must I call the words of Alexios, 

which flowed mystically, secretly, 

into the ears of the son of the gracious emperor 

as he was receiving the sceptre as his inheritance? 

What else must 1 call these words which I always remember 
other than the decrees and laws of God, 

Who was not giving decrees again on Mt Sinai 

but from the unutterable and beautiful heights 

had come unto the beautiful high fortress of the Romans 

to us as we were busying ourselves on earth — 

not writing on a tablet but on the heart of the emperor, 

a son with the stamp of his father, 

who was speaking thus and expounding the following things. 


The advice follows as far as line 421, a curious mixture of general timeless 
advice and specific references to events of the reign of Alexios, referring 


52 John Zonaras, Epitome historiarum, ed. M. Pinder, CSHB (Bonn, 1897), III, 759-65; Chon., 
5-6. This is not necessarily to privilege their versions as does Chalandon. 

5% P. Maas, “Die Musen des Kaisars Alexios I, BZ, 22 (1913), 348-62. 

5 Ms Vallicel.68 (E22). 

55 L. Clucas, The Trial of John Italos and the Crisis of Intellectual Values in Byzantium în the Eleventh 
Century, MBM 26 (Munich, 1981), 98-9. 

% M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204: a Political History (London and New York, 
1984), 150. 

57 Tr. R.H. Jordan and C. Rouechâ, BBTT 4.2 (Belfast, 1994). 
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to the Normans, the activities of Tzachas, the risings in the Aegean islands. 
Then there is another heading, The Second Alexian Comnenian Muse, the second 
final advice of Alexios Komnenos Autokrator, and 81 more lines, which underline 
the similarities between the son and the father, urge him never to give up 
toiling at war, address him (44-75) in clearly encomiastic terms, both male 
and military: 


You are noble and mighty in intellect, 

You appear noble son, and are full of power 

And are worthy of my instructions 

and a fruit that fulfils a father's prayers. 

You have a large grasp in strong fingers 

and how strong are the tendons of your ankles! 

A powerful arm lifts your shield. 

The Norman and Scythian will bear witness to this 
and the tribes of Persians and the audacious Celtiber... 


It ends suddenly with the mention of a narrow escape of Alexios in battle.58 
Now I have to say that our discussion of this poem will contain various 
different proposals and explanations for its composition, and there is a strong 
lobby which accepts Alexian authorship. But I personally view it as a very 
clear alternative to the failed legitimation of Alexiad XV, this time a male 
one: a soldier's pious advice, man to man, father to son. None of the 
Komnene women intrudes on this deathbed, nor does Zonaras” picture of 
shocking neglect: John deserted his father to gain control of the Great 
Palace 


with the result that there was no-one to bathe his corpse with the ritual 
ablutions and no imperial attire was available to those around him so that his 
body might be ceremonially arrayed, nor was his corpse borne out in a way 
appropriate to an emperor — and all this not with an outsider, but with his 
own den having succeeded to the imperial estate, a son whom he had appointed 
to rule.%? 


In some senses it is a counterpart to Nicholas Kallikles' poem on the 
kouboukleion with its decoration ofa cycle of paintings of Alexios” victories, 
and of John and the sun mourning Alexios; as its most helpful interpreters 
put it: “the circumstances of John II's accession to the throne made it highly 
necessary for him to demonstrate his filial affection/'.6 This kind of legiti- 
mation is not of course new: it is redolent of Agapetus to Justinian but 


58 On the original form of the poem see the introduction to Alexios 1 Komnenos, Il. 

59 Zonaras, EpitHist, XVIIL.9.12-14, 764-5. 

60 Nicholas Kallikles, II, ed. R. Romano, Byzantina et Nea Hellenica Neapolitana 8 (Naples, 
1980), 102-4; P. Magdalino and R. Nelson, “The Emperor in Byzantine Art of the Twelfth 
Century”, BE 8 (1982), 123-83, repr. Tradition and Transformation in Medieval Byzantium (London, 
1991), VI. 
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particularly of Basil to Leo: that other Macedonian form of legitimation, 
this time a clearly male one, of advice from father to son.€! It is a worthy 
and winning counterpart to Anna's careful presentation of Alexios as New 
Constantine (XIV.8): “1 myself would call him the thirteenth apostle — 
though some ascribe that honour to Constantine the Great.'62 


S1 On father-son parainesis see C. Roueche in Alexios 1 Komnenos, II. More than the relative 
truth of the versions of Alexios” deathbed what remains to be analysed is how the smooth 
“Macedonian female” takeover in 1081 and the imposition of “Comnene female” values in the 
1080s came to be superseded in 1118 by a male Comnene victory. 

& AL. XIV.8.8: Leib, III, 181.21-5. 


19. From the Komnenoi to the Palaiologoi: 
imperial models in decline and exile 


R. ]. Macrides 


When Michael VIII Palaiologos entered the newly liberated Constantino- 
ple after a Latin occupation of 57 years, on 15 August 1261, he inaugurated 
the last revival Byzantium was to know and established the last dynasty 
which was to rule it. His revival looked back to an earlier revival, that of 
the Komnenoi, to the last time Byzantium had been a power to be reckoned 
with, to the image created by and for those emperors, and away from the 
Laskarids, the dynasty in exile in Asia Minor, from whom Michael had 
usurped power and whose only surviving male heir he had blinded. 
From the death of Manuel Komnenos in 1180 to the accession of the first 
Palaiologos in 1259 is a period which ends as it began, with the usurpation 
and removal of the legitimate but underage male heir to the throne. It is a 
period characterized by a number of “firsts” for Byzantium — a brother's 
usurpation and blinding of his sibling, the restoration to the throne of a 
blind emperor and his son by the Latins, the conquest of Constantinople 
by those same Latins, and the establishment of rulers in various parts of 
the former empire, each claiming to be the legitimate successor to the 
throne of Constantinople, now in Latin hands. Events such as these — specif- 
ically, a brother's usurpation of his sibling's throne, the rapid turnover of 
rulers, each killing or blinding his predecessor — gave and give Byzantium 
a bad name. Villehardouin wrote, “Consider whether these people who treat 
each other with such savage cruelty ought to hold land or to lose it."! The 
statement can be read as a Latin's convenient justification for the conquest 
of Constantinople in 1204, yet a Greek who lived through these events 
likewise singled out this behaviour as a cause of western hostility. For Niketas 
Choniates the blinding of Isaac II by his brother Alexios [II was a cause of 


!Villehardouin, La Conquste de Constantinople, ed. and tr. E. Faral (Paris, 1973), 11,81. 
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Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
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the contempt with which the foreign nations regarded the Byzantines: 
“This shameful act they reckoned to be the consequence and by-product of 
everything which had happened before in the fluctuations of affairs and 
the changes and alterations of the emperors.'? 

Yet throughout this period of decline and exile, the rhetoric of renewal 
continues unabated. The apparatus criticus to van Dieten's edition of Niketas 
Choniates” orations shows how often the same image, the same turn of 
phrase, the same words of regeneration, rejuvenation and resuscitation are 
applied to each of the three emperors for whom Choniates wrote before 
and after 1204. This is the sort of thing that gives rhetoric a bad name. We 
might wonder whether it was not the rhetor's skills rather than the empire 
that was being renewed. 

Thus the period from the Komnenoi to the Palaiologoi can be seen as a 
series of revivals, the two most prominent at the beginning and end, but 
with several abortive renewals in between. Looked at from this point of 
view there might seem little reason to produce a catalogue of images and 
models which were applied, it would appear, with predictable regularity. 
Yet this is not the whole story. Yes, each emperor did seek to distinguish 
himself from his immediate predecessor and also to associate himself with 
a more glorious past. That past was invariably conjured up by the name 
of the family of Komnenos to which all rulers of the period were related 
by blood or marriage. But this is where the similarities stop. For each 
emperor a separate identity was created. A study of models shows the variety 
of their sources, how new elements were incorporated into the canon of 
inherited models, and what effect they had on the emperors who saw and 
heard themselves celebrated in this way. It likewise reveals the liberties 
authors took with time-honoured images, how they said more than they 
appear to at first hearing, and how, in some cases, they questioned the actual 
process in which they were engaged. From the Komnenoi to the Palaiologoi 
is not only a time when the image of the Komnenoi dominates. It is also a 
time when a rejection of that image took place. 

The last revival Byzantium was to know provides a good example of the 
process by which a model was created for, and adopted by, an emperor — 
its sources, propagation and effect. Soon after Michael Palaiologos entered 
the city of Constantine for the first time in 1261 he was hailed as the “New 
Constantine'. The first emperor to bear this epithet in almost four hundred 
years, Michael was a New Constantine par excellence, literally a rebuilder 
of the city after its long years of Latin occupation and deterioration.* The 


2Chon., 453.12-15, 532.14-20 

The last 'New Constantine” was Basil |. On the sources for Michael VIII as “New Constantine”, 
see R. Macrides, “The New Constantine and the New Constantinople — 1261?', BMGS 6 (1980), 
13-41. For rebuilding in the capital, Alice-Mary Talbot, “The Restoration of Constantinople 
under Michael VIII', DOP 47 (1993), forthcoming. 
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process of the creation of this model for Michael VIII is well documented, 
and illustrated in visual representations, in orations, and especially in the 
narrative of Michael's reign by George Pachymeres, a member of the clergy 
of Hagia Sophia who, like Michael, had been born and raised in exile, in 
the so-called empire of Nicaea. According to Pachymeres, the first person 
to call Michael “New Constantine” was Germanos, a metropolitan of 
Adrianople who had from the beginning supported Michael's controver- 
sial elevation to the throne and coronation at Nicaea. Germanos was to 
become patriarch under Michael in 1265 and to commission a textile 
showing Michael as the new Constantine; he had the cloth hung between 
two porphyry columns at the west end of Hagia Sophia.t By then the 
epithet was well established. 

Pachymeres reveals too how the emperor adopted the epithet and 
identified with it. According to him, Michael accepted Germanos” use of 
the name for him not as a chance attribute, for he remembered that his father 
used to call him Constantine when he was a child.5 Thus with hindsight 
Michael could justify the name as one that was really his and appropriate 
to him. 

Evidence, both Greek and Latin, shows that the emperor used the epithet 
for his entire reign both in Constantinople and elsewhere in his empire, as 
well as in his dealings with foreigners. He styled himself “New Constantine” 
on church wall-paintings in newly reconquered towns, on lead seals issued 
to commemorate the restoration of the imperial tribunal, in documents for 
Genoa and Venice, and in a New Testament sent as a gift to accompany an 
embassy to Louis IX of France.€ 

The nature of the revival or restoration which the “New Constantine” 
introduced is described mainly in three orations addressed to him in the 
mid-1260s. These orations are themselves products of the revival, for they 
were delivered by Manuel Holobolos, newly appointed “Master of the 
Rhetors' by the Patriarch Germanos. This title which was always given to 
a member of the church, dates to the eleventh century but it is from the 
reign of Alexios I Komnenos that there is evidence for an annual oration 
to the emperor by the Master of the Rhetors.7 Holobolos' three orations which 


41Ed. A. Failler, Georges Pachymeres, Relations Historiques (Paris, 1984), Il, 391.5-9; Pachymeres, 
ed. . Bekker (Bonn, 1835), II, 614.13—615.2. 

5 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, II, 391.9-12. 

6 For references, see Macrides, "The New Constantine”, 234 n. 55, and now T. Papamastorakes, 
Eva EukaoTik6 Eykwuio Tov Math H IladaoX6yov: o. cEwTepits To.Xoypațles o0To 
kaBouk6 ns uoviis ns Mavp.uwriooas oTmv Kaorop.â'”, DChAE 15 (1989-90), 221-40. 

7On the title, see R. Macrides, “Nomos and Kanon on paper and in court”, in R. Morris (ed.), 
Church and People in Byzantium (London, 1991), 70 and n. 46. For the orations addressed to 
Alexios 1 by Theophylact of Ochrid as Master of the Rhetors, Thgophylacte d' Achrida, Discours, 
Traites, Pocsies, ed. P. Gautier (Thessaloniki, 1980) . 
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he calls “an ancient custom which survives revived in the present” were 
delivered over three years and recount Michael's achievements before and 
after the reconquest of Constantinople. They demonstrate Michael's claim 
to the epithet “New Constantine” through his rebuilding and refurbishing 
of the capital, in particular the walls of the city, the Blachernae palace, and 
Hagia Sophia, but also through his restoration of old institutions and 
functions associated with the city. Prominent among these are Michael's 
provisions for education and reappointment of clergy to the Blachernae 
church and the Holy Apostles. In addition, Holobolos mentions “ancient 
customs and traditions” which had become obsolete but were revived by 
Michael. He gives a detailed description of the emperor's triumphal entry 
through the Golden Gate and of a separate triumph for Alexios Strate- 
gopoulos, the commander under whom the city had been retaken from the 
Latins.8 

Holobolos relates with care another renewed custom, giving the 
impression that it is a novelty for his audience — that is, the practice of 
hanging an infant's red slipper or bootie in a prominent place outside the 
palace to announce to the people of the city that a son had been born in the 
Porphyra, the imperial birth chamber. Holobolos gives an account of this 
renewed custom in connection with the birth of Michael VIII's son 
Constantine. He would have been the first imperial son born in the Porphyra 
since the 1190s,7 an event almost no one in his audience could have 
witnessed. The custom is otherwise attested in two twelfth-century orations 
from the reign of Manuel Komnenos, one referring to Manuel's own birth 
in the Porphyra!0 and the other, by Samuel Mauropous, describing the birth 
of Manuel's son, Alexios II, in 1169. Mauropous relates how he was crossing 
the Augustaion when he saw rows of Ethiopian and Latin trumpeters and 
people from all classes of society standing in front of the entrance to the 
Great Palace, acclaiming the new-born infant. Suspended from a gallery 
above was the red slipper.!! 

The question arises as to the means by which the memory of these 
customs and institutions was preserved and handed down. With regard 


SEd. M. Treu, Manuelis Holoboli orationes, Programm des k5niglichen Victoria-Gymnasiums 
zu Potsdam (Potsdam, 1906-7), 30-50, 51-72, 78-98. The entry into Constantinople: 72. 
Restoration of churches and clergy: 85-7. Education: 94-7. The triumph for Strategopoulos: 
94.14-27. See, too, Pachymeres, ed. Failler, Il, 369.24-371.5. 

9 Ed. Treu, 91.3-11; Macrides, “The New Constantine”, 28. The last porphyrogennetos 
would have been Isaac II's son Manuel, born after 1193: Chon., 599.23-27; C.M. Brand, 
Byzantium Confronts the West 1180-1204 (Cambridge, Mass. 1968), 97. 

1 Ed. P. Gautier, Michel Italikos, Lettres et Discours (Paris, 1972), 279.10-13. 

11 Unpublished sermon by the chartophylax Samuel Mauropous in Scorialensis graecus Y- 
[]-10, fols. 513-8. See the discussion of the ceremonial in P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 
1 Komnenos (Cambridge, 1993), 2434. 
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to the “ancient” ecclesiastical traditions, Pachymeres states that the patriarch 
Germanos III who instigated so many of Michael's acts of restoration, had 
been instructed in these matters by his namesake Germanos II, patriarch 
at Nicaea from 1223 to 1240. Germanos II had himself been a member of 
the patriarchal clergy in Constantinople before 1204 and brought his 
knowledge of procedures to Nicaea.!? 

The revival Pachymeres and Holobolos describe was one strongly and 
unmistakably influenced by the Komnenoi. Some of the institutions Michael 
restored were obviously Comnenian, such as the school at the Orphano- 
tropheion, a foundation of Alexios I;15 others could have been older than 
the reigns of Alexios, John, and Manuel — for example, the yearly oration 
by the Master of the Rhetors and the customs connected with the Porphyra. 
However, the fact that the surviving evidence associates their names with 
these practices shows, at the very least, a Comnenian emphasis on them. 

In its language also, Michael's style of renewal is reminiscent of the 
Komnenoi, and Manuel I in particular. In a prostagma of 1270 Michael 
instructs the patriarch to include among the top five senior members of the 
patriarchal clergy the deacon Theodore Skoutariotes whom Michael had 
appointed dikaiophylax in another act of revival. The emperor's prescrip- 
tion upset the ecclesiastical hierarchical order and was a direct intervention 
in church affairs. But the emperor could do this, he reminded the patriarch, 
by virtue of his being an epistemonarches, “a chief scientific expert'.14 The 
term was first applied outside of its original monastic context to the emperor 
Manuel I in a synodal document of 1147 but by 1166 Manuel could refer 
to his own epistemonarchic right in a law addressed to the patriarch and 
synod.15 The title was no longer one by which the church honoured the 
emperor but one which the emperor considered his inherent right. Michael 
VIII clearly followed Manuel in his style of imperial intervention in eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

Michael's revival, like all revivals, did not draw its inspiration or models 
from one source alone but was eclectic. The Komnenoi themselves had not 
been proclaimed “New Constantines” nor had they made much use of the 
comparison. Alexios [, it is said, traced his descent from Constantine the 
Great through the Doukai, whose ancestor had been a cousin of 
Constantine's.1% Anna Comnena claimed that her father was a 'thirteenth 


12 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, II, 369.2-4. For Germanos II as deacon at Hagia Sophia: Nikephoros 
Kallistos Xanthopoulos, PG 147: 465C-D; A. Karpozilos, “An Unpublished Encomium of 
Theodore Bishop of Alania”, Bufavrivd 6 (1974), 229-49. 

15 Al. XV.7.3-9: Leib, III, 214-18; Pachymeres, ed . Failler, II, 369.24-30. 

14 Novel 9:].and P. Zepos (eds), Jus Graecoromanum (Athens, 1931, repr. Aalen, 1962), 1, 502, 
503-4. 

15 Macrides, 'Nomos and Kanon', 63-4; Magdalino, Empire, 287. 

1€ Ed. P. Gautier, Nicephore Bryennios, Histoire (Brussels, 1975), 67-9. 
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Apostle' by virtue of his orthodox battle against heresy.17 Manuel came 
closest to a self-proclaimed identification of his acts and his empire with 
Constantine's, in the inscription on a cross he had erected in Hungary to 
mark his victory there, and in his edict of 1166 which was displayed in Hagia 
Sophia and in which he claimed to be “heir to the crown of Constantine the 
Great and in spirit holding sway over all his rightful possessions'.18 But 
these are isolated instances. The Comnenian renovatio was not conducted 
in the name of Constantine. This element was added for Michael VIII 
because of the specific circumstances of 1261. 

In other ways too Michael Palaiologos' revival drew on pre-Comnenian 
elements. The lead seal he issued to commemorate the re-establishment of 
the imperial tribunal refers to it as a basilikon sekreton, not as a bema or 
dikasterion, the usual terms for this court in the twelfth century and earlier. 
The use of the word sekreton to refer to an imperial consistorium or council 
was a reversion to late-Roman usage and appears only in this context.I? 

Similarly, the way in which Michael celebrated his triumphal entry in 
1261, with a procession which honoured the icon of the Virgin, the 
Hodegetria, and which followed a route through the Golden Gate and along 
the central avenue to Hagia Sophia,2 was a combination of Comnenian and 
older practice. John II and Manuel also sometimes had given pride of place 
to the Virgin's icon in the triumphal chariot, in a practice reminiscent of 
the tenth-century emperor Tzimiskes?! but Comnenian triumphs did not 
enter the Golden Gate; they went instead along a route from the Acropolis 
sea gate to Hagia Sophia.2 

The recovery of Constantinople in 1261 provided the opportunity for, 
and indeed necessitated the reintroduction of, institutions and practices it 
had not been possible to maintain when, in the words of Michael Palaiologos, 
“the Queen City was missing”, when “the Byzantines identified their 
homeland with the stars'.2 The restoration of the capital gave to the 


17 Al. XIV.8.8: Leib, III, 181.21-25. 

18 For the cross: Sp. P. Lampros, “O Mapkiavăs ki8uE 524”, NE 8 (1911), 178-9; C. Mango, 
“The Conciliar Edict of 1166', DOP 17 (1963), 320-1, 324, 330. For a discussion of the Comnenian 
renovatio, see R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, “The Fourth Kingdom and the Rhetoric of 
Hellenism/, in P. Magdalino (ed.), The Perception of the Past in Twelfth-Century Europe (London, 
1992), 121-2. 

19V. Laurent, Le Corpus des Sceaux de l'empire byzantin, Il (Paris, 1981), 435-6, no. 824; J.B. 
Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London, 1911), 83-4. Another 
late Roman revival can be seen in the bronze statues of the Archangel Michael and the 
emperor Michael kneeling at his feet which Michael VIII had erected on a column in front of 
the church of the Holy Apostles: A.-M. Talbot, The Restoration of Constantinople” . 

20Ed. A. Heisenberg, Georgii Acropolitae Opera (Leipzig, 1903, repr. Stuttgart, 1978), I, 186-7. 

21 Ed. A. Meineke, Ioannis Cinnami Epitome (Bonn, 1836), 13.14-14.2 ; Chon., 18.18-19.2. 

22 H. Hunger, 'Reditus Imperatoris', in G. Prinzing and D. Simon (eds), Fest und Alltag in 
Byzanz (Munich, 1990), 31-32; Magdalino, Empire, 240-42. 

2 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, 1, 211. 
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emperor an awareness of being part ofa tradition within which he was now 
impelled to act. Pachymeres describes how soon after he entered Con- 
stantinople, Michael began to behave as a benefactor (euergetes) to his 
subjects, 'comparing himself with previous emperors in his liberality'.24 It 
was then, also, once he was in the capital, that he had the legitimate heir 
blinded, and his own son Andronikos proclaimed co-emperor.2 Michael's 
relatively effortless reconquest of the city, compared with the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of previous emperors from Nicaea, must have seemed to 
vindicate the style of rule he adopted but which the empire could no longer 
sustain. 

The ideal of imperial autocracy which Michael Palaiologos reintroduced 
had been questioned and even rejected in the years between the Komnenoi 
and the Palaiologoi. This process can be seen in the works of Niketas 
Choniates whose life extends from the reign of Manuel to that of Theodore 
I Laskaris, the first emperor in exile. Niketas grew up with the imperial image 
which had been created for the Komnenoi and perfected for Manuel, the 
most frequently eulogized Byzantine emperor. When he came to write 
orations for Isaac II and Alexios III under whom he prospered as imperial 
secretary and judge, and later for Theodore I in Nicaea, he was inevitably 
influenced by that image.26 What makes Choniates unique is that while he 
contributed to the propagation of the image in panegyric, he likewise 
deconstructed it in his narrative history of the reigns of the same emperors.27 
We are left with a black and white picture, a contrast between rhetorical 
celebration and narrative account which has forced historians to accept the 
History and reject the rhetoric, or to opt for a middle road, a grey truth.28 
I would like to suggest that the truth is not to be found by choosing one of 
two extremes, or even the mean. What Choniates has to say is that the models 
are wrong. It is with the image he finds fault. 

This image was the traditional celebration of imperial virtues but also 
one which had been reworked to incorporate features which met the 


24 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, 1, 253.17-22. 

% Macrides, “The New Constantine”, 17, 37-8; A. Failler, “La proclamation impâriale de Michel 
VIII et d'Andronic II”, REB 44 (1986), 243-7. 

26Ed. ].-L. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae Orationes et Epistulae (Berlin-New York, 1972)[hereafter 
referred to as Or. et ep.]; for Choniates” career, see ].-L. van Dieten, Erliuterungen zu den Reden 
und Briefen nebst einer Biographie (Berlin-New York, 1971), 1-51. 

VEg. compare the Christ-like, suffering Isaac in Niketas” orations (Or. et ep.,98.27-99.20) 
and the sybaritic creature in the History (Chon.41.6-17). Isaac's killing of Hagiochristophorites 
is presented in the orations as an heroic attempt to overthrow the tyrant Andronikos (39.9-10; 
89.17-19), while in the History (341.78-342.8) Isaac is shown desperate to save his own neck. 
In an oration (94.11-18) Choniates wishes Isaac a successful expansion of his empire to the 
Tigris-Euphrates, while in his History (203.58-62) he mocks such desires on the part of 
emperors as delusions of grandeur . 

% Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 113 and note 88. 
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particular needs of Manuel, John's youngest son who had not been intended 
to succeed to the throne. The standard comparisons with David and Christ 
were developed to lend legitimacy to Manuel who, like Jesse's youngest 
son, was ordained by God for royal power and who was like Christ by virtue 
of his name. This latter identification was reinforced by the coins Manuel 
issued with the youthful Christ Emmanuel on the obverse. By the end of 
his reign there was no longer explicit reference to the original reasons for 
these images — that is, Manuel's youth and the play on his name. He had 
become an icon of Davidic virtue and had achieved Christ-like divinity.? 

The comparisons with David and Christ which had reached full expression 
under Manuel continued to have a strong presence in the orations for 
Manuel's controversial successors, his first cousin Andronikos and his 
more distantly related grand nephews Isaac II and Alexios III. To these 
elements of continuity new elements were added and traditional ones 
were applied in an inventive way. This is particularly well illustrated in 
the case of Isaac II, the dramatic nature of whose accession in 1185 provided 
the material for literary and visual representations throughout his ten-year 
reign. When Isaac inadvertently brought to an end Andronikos I's two-year 
reign of terror by cutting off the head of the man Andronikos had sent to 
arrest him, he equally inadvertently brought about his own elevation to 
the throne. Isaac, taking refuge in Hagia Sophia after his murder of 
Hagiochristophorites, was not thinking of saving the empire from the 
tyrant Andronikos, but of his own certain death. Instead he was crowned 
with the crown of Constantine the Great which hung over the altar of 
Hagia Sophia.% His success surprised everyone, starting with himself. His 
example provided a model to a string of would-be usurpers who, during 
his reign and that of his brother, took the route Isaac had taken to Hagia 
Sophia, thinking they too might in the same way be rewarded with the 
crownăl 

The remarkable circumstances of Isaac's accession, together with the 
symbolic potential of the name Angelos which he had from the grandfather 
who had married a daughter of Alexios 1 Komnenos, combined to create 
for Isaac a new visual and literary image. He was the angel who had slain 
the tyrant with his flaming sword, bringing light and renewing life. The 
two most important elements in this image can be found throughout his 


29 See the analysis of Manuel's image in P. Magdalino, “The Phenomenon of Manuel | 
Komnenos', in Byzantium and the West, c.850-c.1200, ed. ].D. Howard-Johnston (Amsterdam, 
1988), 179-80 and in P. Magdalino and R. Nelson," The Emperor in Byzantine Art of the Twelfth 
Century“, BF 8 (1982), 132-40, 169-80 = P. Magdalino, Tradition and Transformation in Medieval 
Byzantium (London, 1991), no. IV, no. VI. Also, Magdalino, Empire, chap. 6, esp. 413-70 , for 
a thorough analysis of the encomia for Manuel. 

% Chon., 445-6. 

31 Chon., 423.26-424.32, 428.51-62; Cheynet, Pouvoir, 434. 
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reign, beginning with an oration by Michael Choniates, bishop of Athens, 
who came to Constantinople early in the reign, to address the angelic 
tyrant-slayer and embrace his sword. “The sword”, said Michael, “should 
be made a holy offering deemed worthy of great honour as an heirloom 
of freedom and a divine symbol ... which will be celebrated in hymns along 
with the rod of Moses and the sling of David, as it has worked miracles no 
less valuable.' That Isaac was no mere mortal was evident to Michael from 
the name of his family — “its Angel name”. In a biblical metaphor which 
he combines with word-play on the legal terminology of kinship, Michael 
compares Isaac's Angelic family with a veritable Jacob's ladder: 'And if we 
select carefully those who ascend from you and those who descend as far 
as you, we will see another Jacob's ladder in the angel-like family, on 
which the angels of God ascend and descend, not in a dream but in reality. '32 

The angel-comparison and the sword were united to produce an unusual 
image on Isaac's coins which show him holding a partially sheathed sword 
jointly with the Archangel Michael in military dress. This use of the sword 
is striking for, while earlier emperors had been represented with a soldier 
saint, they had held a cross or labarum between them.* Isaac further 
demonstrated his association with the Archangel through his rebuilding 
of the church on the Bosphoros dedicated to him, using precious materials 
removed from various churches and secular buildings in Constantinople 
and elsewhere.%4 

Niketas also addressed Isaac in several orations throughout his reign, 
using similar themes and comparisons. By 1190 it was obvious that the Angel, 
a “many-eyed Cherubim” in Niketas” words,*” needed the eyes he had “in 
front and behind” because his enemies were everywhere. Isaac was being 
tested in the Balkans by the Vlach-Bulgar revolt, the first for over a century 
in Asia Minor by the Turks, and in Constantinople and the provinces by 
innumerable pretenders to the throne.% By Isaac's reign too Choniates 
was engaged in writing his History, and his picture of decline is the one 
which is accepted more or less by all modern accounts of the period. Most 
of these assume that Choniates was writing with the hindsight of 1204 and 


3% Michael Choniates, Tă Zuwf6ueva, ed. Sp. P. Lampros, (Athens, 1879-80, repr. Groningen, 
1968), 208-58, here at 209.15-19, 212.12-213.2, 229, 234.14-20. Other encomia in which these 
themes are celebrated: Niketas Choniates, Or. et ep., 6.4, 34.24, 26, 28; John Syropoulos, ed. M. 
Bachmann, Die Rede des Johannes Syropulos an den Kaiser Isaak II. Angelos (1185-1195) (Munich, 
1935), 13.9-12, 16.32, 17.2, 5; George Tornikes, oration XV, ed. W. Regel, Fontes rerum Byzan- 
tinarum (St Petersburg, 1892-1917, repr. Leipzig, 1982), 257, 261, 267, 275; Gregory of Antioch, 
oration XVIII, ed. Regel, 30-1. 

3% Magdalino and Nelson, “Emperor”, 154-60. 

3 Chon., 442.48-443.71. 
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attributing the blame for the Latin conquest to Isaac and Alexios, the latter's 
brother and successor. Yet it is clear from internal references that Choniates 
had started to write his History already by the reign of Isaac,“ and that he 
was affected in the way he presented Manuel as well as his successors, not 
by the events of 1204, but by the break-up of Manuel's empire evident from 
the time of Isaac's reign. 

He was likewise affected by the rhetorical image of the emperor he had 
grown up with and was also propagating in his own orations.*8 This can 
be seen both in the language of his History and in the way he presents the 
emperors. The Isaac Choniates describes in the History is a parody of the 
imperial image presented in his orations. In the History one sees the terms 
in which Isaac had been celebrated in the orations but now adopted by the 
emperor himself to present and justify himself. Before leaving on the 
disastrous expedition of 1190 against the Bulgars in which the Byzantine 
army was attacked as it passed through a narrow defile in the mountains 
and from which Isaac barely escaped with his life, Choniates says Isaac pre- 
sumptuously applied the words of the Prophet Isaiah to himself, “You 
shall go out with joy and return in gladness, and the mountains and the 
hilis shall break forth before you and receive you in gladness'. Choniates 
had of course sent Isaac off on the expedition with these words.* Isaac, 
says Choniates, thought that his throne was firmly established and would 
be preserved through cycles of many years because of the effortless manner 
of his accession to the throne. But what else had he heard from his 
encomiasts?40 The emperor who was always addressed as God-like 
(Ocoelkehe, Oeoe.8eî), equal to God (Lo60ee), and as someone who had given 
his blood, like Christ, to redeem his subjects, could defend his recycling of 
sacred vessels to make jewellery and a dinner service by stating that “all 
things are possible for the reigning emperor, for between God and the 
emperor in the government of earthly affairs, there is nothing irreconcil- 
able or contrary'.4! Told that he was like Constantine the Great, he compared 
his own appropriation and recycling, of sacred treasures to Constantine's 
affixing of the nails of Christ's cross to the bridle of his horse and his 
helmet.42 Celebrated by Niketas in a synkresis, as an emperor who accom- 
plished more than previous emperors and more quickly, Isaac boasted of 
an early success against the Vlach brothers Peter and Asan, saying that Basil 


37 The few internal indications of the time of his writing are at 329.58-330.63, 352.93ff., 
419.6-10, 422.66-7, 428.59-62, 442.33-44. 

38 Magdalino, “Phenomenon', 171-6; idem, Empire, 20-21, 434-82. 

3% Or. et ep., 5.8; Chon., 431.48-53. 

40 Chon., 424.21-23, 446.50-53; Or. et ep., 6.19-21, 44.7-9, 101.5-8. 

4! [bid, 3.5 and apparatus, 98.28-99.20; Chon., 443.83-444.90. Michael Choniates, Ta 
Zu due va, ed. Lampros, |, 216.18—217.13. 

4 [bid,, 1, 257.13-—258.8; Chon., 444.90ff. 
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II had taken a long time to do what he, Isaac, had done speedily.% In all 
this it is not clear whether the eulogists had supplied the emperor with his 
lines or whether the emperor, on the contrary, had provided them with their 
material, or finally, whether Choniates had put the language and imagery 
of his orations into the mouth of the emperor, all the better to show up the 
discrepancy between the concept and the actual, the image and the man. 
Choniates, witnessing the dissolution of Manuel's empire so soon after his 
death and seeking an explanation, found fault not so much in this or that 
emperor as in the image with which these emperors identified without being 
able to live up to.44 

Name-play can be seen to have been a central aspect in the making of 
Isaac's image and the name plays a most direct role in the case of Alexios 
III, the brother who usurped power in a military coup and had Isaac 
blinded. Choniates says that Alexios rejected the Angel name and chose 
Komnenos instead. Many historians have ascribed Alexios” act to the 
greater prestige of the name Komnenos or to the alleged fact that he had 
more right to this name than his brother Isaac. While the first cannot be 
denied, the second is false and the real reason for Alexios” name change 
must be sought in terms of imperial models. Alexios had to distinguish and 
dissociate himself from his predecessor who had created a persona from 
his surname.45 

In orations also Alexios connection with the Komnenoi was stressed. 
Alexios renewed the empire whose condition had been declining since the 
time of his great uncle Manuel.4% Manuel's name and specific blood-rela- 
tionship are explicitly mentioned in connection with Alexios, whereas 
Isaac's connection with the Komnenoi had been made in vaguer terms.*7 
Likewise, the comparison with David common to Manuel, Isaac and 
Alexios, was given a different angle for Alexios: he was better than David, 
for God had called Alexios to the throne from imperial blood, whereas David 
had come from the sheepfold.45 

Paradoxically it was this emperor whom Choniates characterized as an 
'abortive thought'? and who commissioned no major building we know 
of, who made a more explicit claim to renovatio than any of his predeces- 


4% Or. et ep., 93.12-16; Chon., 373.73-76. 

4 Magdalino, Empire, 478-82 . 

45 Chon., 459.54-6; R.Macrides, “What's in the Name “Megas Komnenos"?", 'Apxeîov IlGwrov 
35 (1979), 238-45. 

45 Or. et ep., 57.1-22. 

47 Michael Choniates, ed. Lampros, 1, 212.24-27; Niketas Choniates, Or. et ep., 40.21-25; 
Eustathios of Thessalonike, ed. T.L.F. Tafel, Eustathii Opuscula (Frankfurt,1832, repr. Amsterdam, 
1964) 45.10-25. 

4% Niketas Choniates, Or. et ep., 57.25-58.1. 

49 Chon., 493.66. 
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sors, by having Constantine the Great represented on his coins, the first 
and only emperor to do this.% It is difficult to ascertain why or when he 
did, but the act may have something to do with an attempt to restore 
confidence after an unprecedented plundering of imperial tombs to provide 
a payment of 5000 pounds of gold to Henry VI of Germany. “Even the 
sepulchre of Constantine the Great would not have been untouched... had 
not thieves, anticipating the emperor's decree, stolen the golden covering. 

With Theodore I Laskaris, the first emperor in exile and the third to whom 
Niketas addressed orations, there is a continuation of the Comnenian 
tradition and also the end of the line. The so-called empire of Nicaea which 
Theodore founded began as a deliberate wish to renew the tradition which 
the Latins had interrupted. Nothing shows this more clearly than the way 
in which Theodore was addressed by Niketas and Michael Choniates. 
Present in the orations are both explicit references to renewal and implicit 
references to the Komnenoi through the imagery used. Theodore preserved 
the seeds of a new life in Asia Minor, gathering around him the remains 
of the Roman state. His eulogists wish him to be heir and successor of 
Constantine, a co-founder and new founder of Constantinople, to establish 
the Euporie of Constantine the Great in his city, where God had chosen it 
to be.*? 

Theodore was the last emperor at Nicaea to be celebrated in encomia in 
this way. The rhetoric of revival dies out and the rulers of the next 30 years, 
a father and his son, try to survive not revive, standing in complete contrast 
to the twelfth-century imperial type, as if in response to the criticisms that 
Choniates and other contemporaries had expressed. Their style of rule 
was partly a response to limited resources, partly to exclusion from Con- 
stantinople, the natural setting, and also a reaction to the “sins' which had 
caused God to withdraw his support from the Byzantines.% John III Batatzes 
and his son Theodore II ruled as if New Constantines had never existed. 


50 M.F. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 1081-1261 (Washington, D.C., 
1969), 150-5, 437. 

51 Chon., 479. 35-38. 

52 Niketas Choniates, Or. et ep., 129-47; Michael Choniates, Tă ZiuQâueva, ed. Lampros, II, 
149-52, 355-6; H. Ahrweiler, L'expârience Nic6enne', DOP 29 (1975), 23-33. The comparison 
with Christ, well developed under Manuel (Magdalino, Empire, 21, 449-50, 480, 487-8) 
reaches an unparalleled position for Theodore I: the emperor's wounds, sustained in a battle 
against the Turkish sultan, are stigmata: Choniates, Or. et ep., 175.17-21. Allusion to Constantine 
the Great is also strong: Theodore's army fought wearing the sign of the cross: Or. et ep., 1735. 
See too the acts of the patriarch Autoreianos for other indications of the continuation of 
Comnenian policy: Theodore's use of the name Komnenos, the association of his young son 
on the throne, his emphasis on family rule: N. Oikonomides,'Cinq actes in€dits du patriarche 
Michel Autoreianos', REB 25 (1967), 113-45. 

»p. Magdalino, 'Aspects of Twelfth-Century Kaiserkritik”, Speculum 58 (1983), 345 (=no.VIII 
in Magdalino, Tradition and Transformation); Magdalino and Nelson, “Emperor”, 181. 
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To rephrase Choniates” words of criticism for the twelfth-century emperors: 
John III and Theodore II did not wear gold, did not treat common property 
as their own nor free men as slaves, nor did they hear themselves celebrated 
as being wiser than Solomon, heroic in strength, God-like in looks.5% 
Contrary to the behaviour of most emperors, John did not even have his 
son proclaimed emperor in his lifetime, not because he did not love his son, 
nor because he wanted to leave the throne to anyone else, but because the 
opinion and choice of his subjects was not evident.% John was an emperor 
who reproved his son for wearing the symbols of imperial power, for 
wearing gold while hunting, because he said the imperial insignia represent 
the blood of the emperor's subjects and should be worn only for the purpose 
of impressing foreign ambassadors with the people's wealth.5 John's care 
to separate public wealth from his own became legendary. He set aside land 
to produce enough for the imperial table and had a crown made for the 
empress from the sale of eggs produced by his hens. He called it the 'egg 
crown” (oaton).5 John was an emperor who submitted to the criticism of 
the church. When his mistress was forbidden entrance to the church by the 
cranky monk Blemmydes, tutor to his son, she went to him in a fury and 
charged him to come to her defence. But he only replied remorsefully that 
he could not punish a just man.58 It was precisely the qualities which made 
him an exceptional emperor which also contributed to his recognition as 
a saint by the local population in Magnesia. Ironically, Batatzes, who of all 
emperors presented himself least as a New Constantine, was the first 
emperor since Constantine the Great to be recognized as a saint.% 

The four-year reign of John's son Theodore merely confirms this approach. 
He was a scholar emperor, a philosopher king, who moved even more 
drastically away from the Comnenian ideal of family and toward merit. 
He argued that those who were related to the emperor already had enough 
benefit and that others should be rewarded according to their abilities and 


54 Chon., 209.59-65; Magdalino,'Kaiserkritik”, 327, 345. 

55 Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen (Bonn 1829), 1, 53.2-54.24. 

5% Pachymeres, ed. Failler, [, 61.25-63.11. George Akropolites, a Palaeologan supporter, turns 
Batatzes” attitude toward wealth as a means to impress foreign ambassadors into a negative 
quality: Georgii Acropolitae Opera ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig, 1903, repr. Stuttgart, 1978), [, 
103.20-23. 

57 Gregoras, ed. Schopen, 1, 42.1-43.15. 

58 Gregoras, ed. Schopen, 1, 45.22-47.12. In the fourteenth-century encomium of the emperor 
written by an ecclesiastic, Batatzes is praised for not placing himself above the law, contrary 
to the behaviour of most emperors: A. Heisenberg, “Kaiser Johannes Batatzes der Barmherzige', 
BZ 14 (1905), 160-233 (here at 195.16-25). 

59 For Batatzes” recognition as a saint see R. Macrides, 'Saints and Sainthood in the Early 
Palaiologan Period”, in S. Hackel (ed.), The Byzantine Saint (London, 1981), 67-87. See also G. 
Prinzing, “Das byzantinische Kaisertum im Umbruch/, Legitimation und Funktion des Herrschers, 
ed. R. Gundlach, H. Weber (Stuttgart, 1992), 159-60. 
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not their birth. In great contrast to Manuel I, Theodore arranged marriages 
between partners of low and high birth and severely punished those who 
did not comply with his arrangements.60 

The recovery of Constantinople in 1261 made another revival inevitable. 
Yet, we might wonder, judging from the future that Byzantium had, 
whether Michael Palaiologos was not one New Constantine too many. 


€0 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, 1, 61.6-22,55.10-57.29. For Manuel's match-making, see Magdalino, 
Empire, 211. 


20. Royal renewal in Georgia: 
the case of Queen Tamar* 


Antony Eastmond 


The reign of Queen Tamar of Georgia at the end of the twelfth century 
(1184-1213) raises an important question about the issue of royal renewal 
in the Byzantine world. In a system used primarily to promote men, how 
could the idea of renewal be adapted to fit a woman ruler? Could a woman 
ruler be a new Constantine, or even a new Helena, or did the idea of 
renewal have to be reframed to be suitable? Indeed, was renewal a valid 
means of expressing, the aims of the reign of a woman, particularly in the 
case of Queen Tamar, who was the first woman to rule in Georgia in her 
own right? What impact did gender have on how the reign could be 
represented? 

The churches of Georgia, and the royal imagery that they contain, show 
that there was continual interest in the question of how to present the 
power and authority of the monarchy to all its subjects.! The different 
forms it took, two of which 1 shall review here, allow the issue of renewal 
to be looked at from a new perspective, and show how fluid the models 
of royal representation were. In Georgia continuity of rule, and a need to 
promote royal power by any means were vitalif the ruling Bagrat'ioni family 
was to maintain, let alone increase its power over its rebellious and divisive 
nobility.2 The Bagrat'ionis (like the Capetians in France) waged a constant 

* I would like to thank Robin Cormack and Liz James for their help and advice with the 
writing of this chapter. 

1 For a survey of royal imagery in Georgia see G. Alibegashvili, Svetskii portret v gruzinskoi 
srednevekovoi monumental noi zhivopisi [The secular portrait in Georgian medieval monumental 
painting] (Tbilisi, 1979); N. Thierry, “Le souverain dans les programmes d'€glises en Cappadoce 
et en Gâorgie du Xe au XIIIe siăcles”, Revue des Etudes Georgiennes et Caucasiennes 4 (1988), 127-70; 
A. Eastmond, Royal Imagery in the Medieval Kingdom of Georgia (Ph.D thesis, University of London, 
1992). 


2 On the history of Georgia in this period see W.E.D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People 
(London, 1932), 85-—108. 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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battle to establish their dominance and real authority over their at times 
nominal vassals. This battle centred on military strength, but also — and 
in the long term probably more importantly — on the need to create a viable 
and effective image of royal power, which was credible enough to attract 
the support of the nobility. These are recorded in the surviving royal 
portraits, which appear in many Georgian churches. 

The two hundred years before Tamar's reign saw a very marked change 
in the depiction of power in Georgia in an attempt to establish an effective 
form of royal presentation. The Georgian monarchy came increasingly to 
model itself on imperial rule in Byzantium. The Bagrat'ioni kings began to 
see themselves as inheritors of Byzantine royal traditions, and displayed 
themselves as the descendants of Constantine the Great, rather than their 
own Georgian ancestors, such as Vakhtang Gorgasalan (the great Georgian 
king who ruled c.446-510).3 Between the ninth and twelfth centuries it is 
possible to trace the way the Bagrat'ionis began to adopt more and more 
of the trappings of Byzantine political ideas. In the ninth century, Ashot'] 
the Great (786-826), the first Bagrat'ioni ruler, showed his dependence on 
Byzantine ideas by accepting the title of Kouropalates; although the only 
surviving image of the king shows him in a very abstract, indistinguish- 
able form of dress.+ By the tenth century the Georgians had adopted a more 
positive Byzantine identity. At the church of Oshk'i (built 963—73), the two 
founder brothers, Davit and Bagrat' are shown in a donor relief on the exterior 
wearing very ornate, 'orientalized”, Byzantine costume.5 All earlier royal 
images in Georgia, as well as the contemporary image of the rival King Leo 
III of Abkhazia (a neighbouring Georgian Christian kingdom) in the church 
of K'umurdo (built 964), had shown the rulers in less distinct, or clearly 
local forms of dress. The choice of dress at Oshk'i showed the outward 
adherence of the Bagrat'ionis to the Byzantine political system. It suggests 


3 However the Chronicle of Georgia contains a description of the twelfth-century royal 
palace of Isani, near Tbilisi, in which a Georgian ruler (possibly Giorgi III, Tamar's father) is 
depicted in wall paintings as Vakhtang Gorgasalan. S. Q'aukhchishvili (ed.), Kartlis Tskhowreba 
II (Tbilisi, 1959) 25.6-10;tr. in R. Mepisashvili, V. Tsintsadze, The Arts of Ancient Georgia (London, 
1979), 49-50. 

4 K. Salia, “La Tao-Klardjtie et ses monastăres. 2: L'origine de la dynastie des Bagration. 
Achot le Grand (780-826), premier roi Bagration de Gorgie', Bedi Kartlisa 13-14 (1962), 406. 
The image of Ashot' 1 is from the church of Op'iza; see N.A. Aladashvili, Monumental'naia 
skul'ptura Gruzii [The Monumental Sculpture of Georgia] (Moscow, 1977), 68-74. 

5 W.Djobadze, “The Donor Reliefs and the Date of the Church at Oski”, BZ 69 (1976), 39-62. 
E. Takaishvili, Arkheologicheskaia ekspeditsiia v 1917-go goda v iuzhnye provintsii Gruzii [The Archae- 
ological Expedition of 1917 to the Southern Provinces of Georgia] (Tbilisi, 1952), 45-67. 

SN.A. Aladashvili, Monumental 'naia skul'ptura Gruzii, 63142; W. Djobadze, “The Georgian 
Churches of Tao-Klarjeti: Construction Methods and Materials (LX to XI Century)”, OrChrist 
62 (1978), 114-34. D. Winfield, “Some early medieval figural sculpture from North East 
Turkey”, ]Warb 31 (1968), 33—72. 
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that the imitation of Byzantine forms was used as a simple way of acquiring 
a royal heritage, and an effective means of promoting royal power. 

However, at this early stage these Byzantinizing elements are far from 
being universal. Although the two Bagrat'ioni brothers may have wanted 
to appear as Byzantine rulers, the churches they endowed, and indeed their 
whole form of government were unmistakably Georgian. The architecture 
of Oshk'i, like that of all Georgian churches built before the twelfth century, 
means that it would not be easily mistaken for a Byzantine church.7 

This gradual process of Byzantinization continued throughout the 
eleventh century, becoming increasingly dominant. It was encouraged by 
closer links between the Georgian and Byzantine royal families. Bagrat' IV 
(1027-72) married Helena, the niece of Romanos III Agyros in 1032; and 
his daughter, Maria 'of Alania' married two successive Byzantine emperors 
(Michael VII Doukas and Nikephoros III Botaneiates). 

By the beginning of the twelfth century, there had been a transforma- 
tion in the whole presentation of the Georgian royal family. In addition to 
Byzantine court dress, all aspects of the royalenvironment became “Byzan- 
tinized”. In the royal churches standard Byzantine forms were adopted. 
At'eni, decorated in the 1090s by King Davit IV Aghmashenebeli [= “the 
Builder”] (1089-1125), is the first major church in Georgia to have an image 
ofthe Virgin and Child in the apse, as well as the Communion of the Apostles,8 
rather than the traditional Georgian Deesis/ Apocalypse apse scheme 
normally seen.” These iconographic ideas must have come from Byzantium, 
and the fact that their introduction to Georgia is linked to churches 
patronized by the Bagrat'ioni family suggests that they were used by the 
Bagrat'ionis to make Georgia more “Byzantine'. The association of the 
Georgian kings with Byzantine forms by the beginning of the twelfth 
century established these as the dominant mode of depiction in Georgia. 

At Gelati, built between 1106 and 1130 by Davit IV and his son Demet're 
I (1125-54), this Byzantinization reaches its peak. Whilst aspects of the archi- 
tecture are still distinctly Georgian, the overall planning and design of the 
monastery is undoubtedly Byzantine.!0 The concept of the monastery, as 


7 On the architecture of Oshki see V. Beridze, Architecture de Tao-Klardjttie (Tbilisi, 1981), 
297-9; W. Djobadze, Early Medieval Georgian Monasteries in Historic Tao, Klarjeti and Savseti 
(Stuttgart, 1992), 92-141. Oshk'i did, however, receive funds for repairs from the emperors 
Basil Il and Constantine VIII in the 1020s, whilst the area was under Byzantine control; see 
E. Takaishvili, Arkheologicheskaia ekspeditsiia, 65: inscription XIV. 

87. Virsaladze, Rospisi atenskogo siona [The paintings of the Sion Church at At'eni] (Tbilisi, 
1984), 14 and plate 17. 

9 For a survey of “traditional” apse decoration in Georgia see T. Velmans, 'L'image de la 
D6esis dans les €glises de Gâorgie et dans celles d'autres râgions du monde byzantin' CahArch 
29 (1980-81), 47-102; and 31 (1983), 129-69. 

10 R. Mepisashvili, Arkhitekturnyi ansambl' Gelati [The Architectural Ensemble at Gelati] (Tbilisi, 
1966). R. Mepisasvili, T. Virsaladze, Gelati: architecture, mosaic, fresco (Tbilisi, 1982). 
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a royal mausoleum for the Bagrat'ionis, with a neighbouring hospital and 
academy, is clearly copied from Byzantine imperial models, such as 
Constantine IX Monomachos' St George of Mangana, or the contemporary 
parallel of John II Komnenos' Pantocrator monastery. The academy which 
was founded with the monastery was based on Psellos” school in Con- 
stantinople, where Gelati's first abbot, loane P'et'rits'i had trained. As 
Davit's historian asserts, Gelati was to be “a second Jerusalem, a New 
Athens, better than of old, the model of all ecclesiastical splendour'.!! The 
very purpose of Gelati was described as one of renewal. From its outset, 
the monastery was to display the king as a Byzantine emperor. The 
decoration of the main church, with its mosaic apse, shows how Davit IV 
sought to ape even Byzantine materials (even if he lacked the money to 
decorate the whole church in mosaic). 

However, the point of strongest Byzantine influence at Gelati comes in 
the fresco scenes in the narthex.12 These show the earliest surviving 
monumental images of the seven ecumenical councils (Figure 1). Davit IV 
himself convened and presided at two sets of church councils in his reign, 
and clearly saw himself as a successor to the early Byzantine emperors and 
their domination of the church: Davit IV's biographer even calls him a second 
Constantine.1% The frescoes reflect this; unlike any of the earlier manuscript 
depictions of the councils, at Gelati the emperor is shown as president.1* 
He is shown above all the patriarchs, and not even the presence of Christ 
is indicated as the supreme influencing, body. The inscriptions also focus 
on the power and presence of the king, rather than the acts of the councils. 
They stress the importance of each emperor at the councils. Davit was surely 
meant to be seen as the direct successor of these emperors, adopting their 
powers and leadership. 

However, in all the aspects of the design and decoration of Gelati we must 
ask one question: was Davit having himself depicted as a new Constantine 
as his chronicler claimed, or was he merely imitating the recent patronage 
of late eleventh- and early twelfth-century Byzantium? How deeply 
entrenched was the 'Byzantinization'? Even the interest in councils can be 
traced back to the renewed imperial interest in orthodoxy in early twelfth- 


1! Kartlis Tskhovreba, ed. S. Q'aukhchishvili, | (Tbilisi, 1955), 330.19-331.1; tr. K. Vivian, The 
Georgian Chronicle. The Period of Giorgi Lasha (Amsterdam, 1991), 13-14. 

12 T. Virsaladze, “Fragmenty drevnei freskovoi rospisi glavnogo gelatskogo khrama' 
[Fragments of early fresco paintings in the main church at Gelati], Ars Georgica 5 (Tbilisi, 1959), 
163-203. C. Walter, Iconographie des conciles (Paris, 1980), did not know of the existence of the 
Gelati councils. 

15 Kartlis Tskhovreba IL, 328.6-9; tr. K. Vivian, Georgian Chronicle 11. 

14 For the earlier manuscript examples see C. Walter, Iconographie, 35-7 & fig. 7 (Paris, gr. 
510, fol. 355); 37-8 & frontispiece (Vatican, gr. 1613, fol. 108). 





Figure 1. Gelati. West wall of narthex. Detail of Fourth Ecumenical Council c. 1125. 
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century Byzantium.!? Was the rhetoric of renewal proclaimed in the 
chronicle little more than a justification of imitation? 

Gelati amply demonstrates the change in self-perception which had 
come about. This change saw the Georgian monarchy in very different terms 
from before. The comparisons with Byzantium, and the reformulations of 
the Bagrat'ionis as new Constantines provided obvious benefits for the 
Georgian rulers. It gave them a ready-made system of representation, 
which closely fitted the ideals of an orthodox Christian monarchy, and could 
easily be used to enhance the Bagrat'ionis.16 

When Queen Tamar, Davit IV's great grand-daughter, came to the throne 
in 1184, the issue of royal representation had to be rethought. There were 
very grave problems when it came to the question of how to represent her 
accession and power to her subjects. Byzantium had provided an excellent 
model of rulership for men, but when it came to women Byzantium, like 
all the other powers which bordered Georgia, was not a model of equal 
opportunities. It could provide some examples of women ruling in their 
own right, such as Eirene, or more recently Zoe and Theodora, but these 
were isolated cases, and had not established an institutionalized model. The 
absence of any reference to Byzantine female precedents in Georgian art 
or chronicles suggests that they could not be cited as ideological models 
in support of Tamar's position. This was perhaps because the social con- 
struction of gender in Byzantium and Georgia was such that all feminine 
virtues were associated with subservience; it precluded women and power 
being paired favourably.!7 Tamar could not, then, use recent empresses as 
a precedent for her rule. The one other obvious Byzantine model for Tamar, 


15 On Alexios Komnenos and orthodoxy, see M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 
(London, 1984), 114-123. John II Komnenos had images of the councils depicted in his new 
Pantokrator foundation (c.1120), probably in the exo-narthex, see P. Gautier, “Le typikon du 
Christ Sauveur Pantocrator”, REB 32 (1974), 37. 

16] have, of course, had to simplify the question and do not have space to show the subtlety 
of how this Byzantine domination emerged; nor have I been able to point out some of the 
inconsistencies in its adoption. The most notable inconsistency comes in the church of 
Matskhvarishi, in Svaneti (northern Georgia), which was painted in 1140, in the reign of 
Demet're I, Davit IV's son. The king is shown being crowned by Christ and his nobles. The 
combination of divine and noble support for the rule is very unlike any coronation image in 
Byzantium. T. Virsaladze, 'Freskovaia rospis” khudozhnika Mikaela Maglakeli v Matskhvar- 
ishi” (The fresco painting of the artist Mikael Magiakeli at Matskhvarishi], Ars Georgica 4 (Tbilisi, 
1955), 169-231. 

17 The bibliography on gender in Byzantium is expanding quickly. The most recent work 
on attitudes to gender in Byzantium is C. Galatariotou, “Holy Women and Witches: Aspects 
of Byzantine Conceptions of Gender”, BMGS 9 (1984/5), 55-94. See also, ]. Herrin, “In search 
of Byzantine Women: 3 avenues of approach”, in A. Cameron and A. Kuhrt (eds), Images of 
Women în Antiquity (London, 1983), 167-90; A.E. Laiou, “The role of women in Byzantine society', 
XVI Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress 1/2, (Vienna, 1981), 233-60. 1 believe that attitudes 
to gender in Georgia were largely dependent on those established in Byzantium. 
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given Davit Aghmashenebeli's use of Constantine the Great, would be the 
empress Helena. However, Helena is not mentioned in any Georgian 
document from this period, nor does her image appear in any Georgian 
church before Tamar's death, despite the fact that she commonly appears 
in Byzantine churches in this period.18 

So how, then, could the queen be represented to her people, if the 
Byzantine model used by her ancestors was inadequate or obsolete? The 
Georgian chronicles of Tamar's reign provide one answer to this, which 
suggests that there was no problem at all. Queen Tamar fits into the usual 
royal types used for her forefathers — her gender appears to be irrelevant. 
As the list Bryer has compiled of comparisons in the chronicles shows, Tamar 
was a second Constantine, a David, a Solomon or even an Alexander.!? Her 
only female comparison is to Aphrodite — for her beauty (although mytho- 
logically she is also compared to Apollo). These are similar to the 
comparisons made for her ancestors. As such it would appear that the 
chroniclers had no problems in fitting her into their normal manner of royal 
depiction. The chroniclers do also note that Tamar faced revolts and 
challenges to her rule, based explicitly on the fact of her gender, but they 
see them as of little importance.2 However, the crucial problem with these 
chronicles is that they were all written after Tamar's death, when her reign 
in retrospect became a “golden age”, especially compared to life under the 
Mongol yoke. The chroniclers did not then face the immediate day-to-day 
pressures on the monarchy which Queen Tamar faced purely because of 
her gender (notably her inability to lead the army into battle, which was 
the prime concern of the Georgian monarchy). 

The image of Queen Tamar presented in churches, which were all painted 
during her reign, show a rather different approach to the question of 
renewal. They do not show Tamar as a new Constantine. It seems that that 
image only emerged after her death. Rather than find elaborate Byzantine 
parallels, Tamar's legitimacy and effectiveness were represented in a more 
direct way, which stressed local continuity rather than imperial Byzantine 
renewal. In four of the five churches in which she appears, the image 


18 Helena's earliest appearance in a Georgian church seems to be on the south wall of the 
church of St Gregory the Illuminator of Tigran Honenc' at Ani. This church, which has 
bilingual Georgian and Greek inscriptions, was painted in 1215, just after Tamar's death whilst 
Ani was still under Georgian rule. N. Thierry, “Les peintures de l'6glise Saint-Gregoire de Tigran 
Honenc' ă Ani (1215)' [1 Symposium International sur l'Art Gtorgien (Tbilisi, 1977), [offprint] 
N. 

19 A.A.M. Bryer, Introduction, x, in K. Vivian, Georgian Chronicle. 

2 For example, Tamar was forced into her first marriage to Iurii Bogoliubskii, nephew of 
Prince Andrei of Suzdal”, explicitly in order to secure a leader for the army. Kartlis Tskhovreba 
II, 120.6; tr. K. Vivian, Georgian Chronicle, 60. 
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shows Tamar following her father, Giorgi III (Figure 2).21 He is shown as 
the path by which Tamar has come to the throne: he is her right to rule. 
No matter that by the time the church of Vardzia was painted he had 
already been dead for perhaps two years, and at Betania and Q'ints'visi 
for 23 years.22 This change, | am sure, was determined by gender: the need 
to cast Tamar's reign in the same vein as her father's. It was to minimize 
the radical change in leadership. It is also significant that neither of Tamar's 
husbands is shown as the wielder of power, which was clearly seen to reside 
with the queen. The reign is structured through the immediate Georgian 
dynasty, not distant Byzantine models. The elaborate Byzantine readings 
possible at Gelati are absent in the images of Tamar. There is no attempt, 
other than that of costume, to associate the queen with Byzantine emperors, 
in the complex way that Davit IV had been, despite the fact that the queen 
presided at her own church council: no reference is made in the churches 
to Constantine, Helena or Eirene. 

However, the image of monarchy displayed was more complex than this. 
At the same time, a different tradition was also turned to, to find other models 
for this new situation. Indeed, the way royal power is evoked changes quite 
markedly. Without effective, usable Byzantine parallels for the primacy of 
women, the Georgians began to look for other models for the promotion 
of women, and found them within their own Georgian traditions. Thus, 
throughout Tamar's reign, she is shown in the company of women saints 
who must have been deliberately chosen to have associative meanings for 
the new queen. Prime among these is St Nino, the apostolic saint of Georgia. 
St Nino is a female saint with strong national overtones which act to 
overrule her sexuality and make her more of a sexless, or even male symbol. 

In the fourth century, St Nino was responsible for converting Queen Nana, 
the wife of the Georgian king, Mirian to Christianity. Through the queen, 
St Nino converted the king and then the whole of Georgia.2* St Nino was 
behind the construction of the first churches in east Georgia, at the old 


21 The four churches are Vardzia, Q'inc'visi and Betania (see G. Alibegashvili, Svetskii portret, 
12-25) and Natlismtsemeli (see A. Vol'skaia, 'Rospisi peshchernykh monastyrei David- 
Garedzhi' [The paintings of the cave monasteries of David Gareji] Gareji. K'akhetiis arkeologiuri 
eksp'editsiis shromebi [The works of the archaeological expedition to K'akheti] VIII (Tbilisi, 1988), 
146). The exception is Bertubani, painted in the last year of Tamar's reign, which just shows 
the queen and her heir Giorgi IV; G. Chubinashvili, Peshchernye monastyri David-Garedzhi (Tbilisi, 
1948), 64-71. 

22 G. Alibegashvili, Svetskii portret, 17-26. On Vardzia, see G. Gaprindashvili, Ancient 
Monuments of Georgia: Vardzia (Leningrad, 1975); on Betania, see E. Privalova, “Nouvelles 
donnes sur Betania', 1V* Symposium International sur l'Art Georgien (Tbilisi, 1983), offprint 
24pp; on Q'ints'visi, see O. Piralishvili, Qintsvisi Murals (Tbilisi, 1979). 

3 M. and].O. Wardrop, The Life of St Nino, in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica vol 5, part 1 (Oxford, 
1900), 1-88. 
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Georgian capital of Mtskheta, the hunt for Christ's last garments which, 
legend said, had been brought to Georgia, and the appeal to Constantine 
the Great for more priests, and fragments of the True Cross. She was thus 
associated with all the central preoccupations of Georgian Christianity: its 
spiritual centre at Mtskheta and the main Georgian church of Svet'itskhoveli, 
the worship of the cross, and the royal leadership of Christianity. | am 
tempted to call St Nino the first new Constantine. Whilst the Georgian texts 
of the Life of St Nino became established in their definitive forms in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, she only became established in art in the reign of 
Tamar.24 There is only one earlier representation of her, in a small, and 
confusing sculpture in the tenth-century church of Oshk'i, in which the saint 
appears as only a very incidental element.25 

St Nino is a very nationalistic figure, epitomizing the very essence of Chris- 
tianity in Georgia. She can be taken to represent the country she converted. 
By placing Tamar in the same context as the saint, she inherits her associ- 
ations. The link with Tamar has an obvious purpose: it reinforces her claim 
to universality in Georgia, through the saint: both can be taken to represent 
the nation. Here again the link is not so much with St Nino per se, the fourth- 
century woman from Cappadocia (or wherever), but with the saint as a 
symbol for the country and its values. However, St Nino does also act to 
bolster Tamar's position as a woman, finding biblical precedents for giving 
positions of power and responsibility to women. One story in the main text 
of the Life of St Nino includes a response to the saint's fears that her gender 
would be a hindrance to her mission. In a vision she is given a scroll 
containing ten biblical quotations, which all reassure her that she is capable 
of carrying out the task. Six of the quotations are general statements about 
witnessing, but four are explicitly concerned with the ability of women to 
lead, and even hint at sexual equality. The most famous of the quotations 
is from St Paul's letter to the Galatians 3:28: “There is neither male nor female: 
for you are all one.'26 This has obvious relevance to Tamar's own position. 
By denying the difference between the sexes St Nino helps to minimize any 
possible complaints made against the new queen. If St Nino is to be regarded 
as a national symbol, whose gender is immaterial, then perhaps we are meant 
to view Tamar in the same way. These comparisons between the queen and 
the saint would lack the same relevance for a king, which may explain why 


24 D.M. Lang, Lives and Legends of the Georgian Saints (London, 1956), 13-15. Images of St 
Nino appear in the churches of Vardzia, Q'ints'visi and Bertubani, which all have images of 
Queen Tamar. 

% D. Winfield, “Some early medieval figural sculpture', 45-8, plate 19a. E. Takaishvili, Arkhe- 
ologicheskaia ekspeditsiia 52. 

2 M. and ).O. Wardrop, Life of St Nino, 17-18. The relevant quotations are: Matt 26:13; Gal 
3:28; John 20:17. The fourth quotation (number seven on St Nino's scroll) is not a direct quotation 
from the New Testament. 
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the saint only appears in art at this late stage. The fact that St Nino is 
largely absent before Tamar's reign adds weight to the argument that she 
was specifically chosen as a symbol for Tamar, to support her rule. Tamar's 
devotion to the preoccupations of St Nino can be seen in the fact that she 
offered to buy back the True Cross from Saladin.27 She acts as a new 
Constantine, but appears as a new St Nino. 

St Nino seems to stand for many of the same qualities as Constantine, 
but because she is both a different gender and Georgian, she is more 
suitable as a model for Queen Tamar. The problem remains however, of 
why Tamar is shown with St Nino, and not any of the other possible royal 
models, either the Byzantine Helena, or the Georgian Nana, the first 
Georgian Christian queen. Both these royal women had been canonized, 
and could be linked with the same aspects of Christianity as St Nino, but 
neither is used.28 Was this because the idea of royal renewal was felt to be 
inappropriate for a queen, or because the saint represented an image of an 
independent woman, which Helena or Nana, both associated with male 
rulers, did not? It is possible that the royal women were not used because 
they had been subsumed into the figure of St Nino. Queen Nana took 
“Nino” as her baptismal name, and so perhaps became lost or confused in 
the saint's history. Helena was perhaps also eclipsed by the similarities of 
her life and acts and St Nino's. 

The choice of St Nino may also have been determined by the fact that 
her life was not linked with a man. She never appears subservient to a man, 
but clearly provided an acceptable way of portraying Queen Tamar to 
men. 
would argue, then, that when Queen Tamar came to the throne Byzantine 
traditions, which had up to then been used to frame the ideals of the 
Kingdom, became untenable, and instead Georgian models had to be found 
to provide a new model acceptable to the patriarchal/ military hierarchy 
of Georgian society. The ideal of renewal was still potent for framing the 
aims of the reign, but the Byzantine Constantine had been transformed into 
the Georgian St Nino. 


27 Quoted from K. Salia, History of the Georgian Nation (Paris, 1980), 191. 

% There is one record of an image of Queen Nana, which is now lost, in the eleventh-century 
decoration of Ishkhani (now Ishan in Turkey): E. Takaishvili, Arkheologicheskaia ekspeditsiia, 
37. N. Thierry, “Peintures du X* siăcle en G6orgie mâridionale et leurs rapports avec la 
peinture byzantine d'Asie Mineure', CahArch 24, (1975), 78 & fig. 5, 101 & fig. 30, has proposed 
that two other images of the queen also survive in other tenth- and eleventh-century churches. 
However, her identifications misread the inscriptions, and the iconography of these figures 
conflicts with Takaishvili's description of Queen Nana from Ishkhani. 


21. The Latin emperors as heirs to Byzantium 


Peter Lock 


In May 1204 following the capture of the city of Constantinople by the army 
of the Fourth Crusade a latter-day barbarian leader, Baldwin count of 
Flanders (IX) and Hainaut (VI) became emperor in Byzantium itself. 
Potentially, this was as revolutionary, if indeed not more so, as the creation 
of Charlemagne as Roman emperor in the west on Christmas Day 800, yet 
it has attracted much less attention both at the time and in the pages of 
subsequent history books. Its coincidence with the height of papal monarchy 
in the thirteenth century in combination with the changed relationship 
between Byzantium and the west and the lack of royal lineage on the part 
of the count of Flanders may well account for the former whilst the empire's 
ephemeral existence and the tendency of contemporary Byzantine writers, 
like Akropolites and Pachymeres, to play it down goes some way to explain 
the latter. 

Yet the Latin empire displayed a number of interesting features which 
were revealed in the relations of the Latin emperors with their fellow 
crusading barons, with the leading rulers of western Europe and with 
their new Greek subjects. I would like to look at these relationships to see 
to what extent the Latin emperors were the heirs of Byzantium and to suggest 
that it was only in the eyes of the Greeks that such an identification was 
made and was consciously fostered by the early Latin emperors and their 
advisers as an attempt to reconcile the Greeks to the Latin conquest. As we 
shall see, this symbolic appeal was to meet with some success. However, 
the main thrust of the Latin bid for Greek support, especially on the 
mainland of Greece from March 1205 onwards, was to be directed at the 
guaranteeing, of Greek landed property and religious freedom. These 


1] Schmitt (ed.), The Chronicle of the Morea (London, 1904), lines 1639-50 (hereafter cited as 
Chronicle). 


From New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries, ed. 
Paul Magdalino. Copyright O 1994 by the Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies. 
Published by Variorum, Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR, Great Britain. 
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goals were not achievable in the region of Constantinople, which had a high 
concentration of Latin clerics, frequent visits from Papal legates and had 
been subject to plundering and land confiscation by the Latins since the 
beginning of 1204.2 

The decision to elect a Latin emperor and appoint a Latin patriarch was 
taken some time in March 1204 by the leaders of the crusading army as a 
preliminary to the assault on Constantinople and essentially to promote 
unity and purpose in the ranks of the army.” The decision did, however, 
represent a decisive shift from the policy of cooperation with the Greeks 
in the furtherance of a crusade which had been espoused since May 1203 
when the plan to restore Alexios and his father Isaac Angelos had been 
adopted. The declared reason for the change was that a Latin emperor and 
a Latin patriarch would promote “the honour of God, the Holy Roman 
Church and the Empire (ad honorem Dei et sancte Romane Ecclesie et Imperii)”. 
This remained the raison d'âtre of the empire until its end în 1261.4 Yet by 
November 1204 at the latest the new emperor, the pope and the doge of 
Venice had interpreted this formula within a crusading context and wrote 
of the “aid which could now be rendered to the Holy Land (ad subventionem 
Terre Sanctae)” through control of Romania.” 

It does seem that the honour of the yet unconquered (Byzantine) empire 
was intended here. The outrage felt in the crusader camp at the murder of 
Alexios IV in February 1204 and the high justice meted out to his murderer 
Alexios V Mourtzouphlos in the following November does make it appear 
that it was more than a piece of propaganda for future use.6 However, if 
this reaction is seen as a traditional response of western knighthood at the 
abuse of the lord-retainer relationship there is much to suggest that less 
traditional political ideas were current among the barons of the crusade, 
and that one of these was the idea of good government through definition 
and consent. There was a European framework for these ideas in the 
thirteenth century with slightly later parallels in England in 1216 and in 


2Villehardouin, La Conqutte de Constantinople, ed. E. Faral, 2 vols (Paris, 1938-9), SS 226, 495 
amongst others; D.M. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (Oxford, 1957), 16, 42; PL 215. 628-9, 715, 
1349-50 and 1352; PG 140. 293-8; A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “Documents grecs pour servir 
a Vhistoire de la 4me. Croisade', Revue de ['Orient Latin,1(1893), 540-55 for a fragment of a Greek 
version of a Latin service from Constantinople. 

3G. Tafel and G. Thomas (eds), Lirkunden zur ălteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik 
Venedig , 3 vols (Vienna, 1856; repr. Amsterdam, 1964) [hereafter Lirkunden], 1, docs 119-20, 
pp. 444-52. 

4 Urkunden, L, 445. See confirmations of the pact made by subsequent emperors printed in 
Urkunden, Il, 193-5 (1217); 227-30 (1221) and 290-92 (1231). 

5 See correspondence between Baldwin and Innocent III in November 1204: PL 215. 447-55 
and Urkunden, I, 501-11, and 516-7. 

SVillehardouin, $$ 221-3 and 307-8; Chronicle, lines 827-41; Robert de Clari, La Conqutte de 
Constantinople, ed. P. Lauer (Paris, 1924), 103-4 (hereafter Clari). 
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the late 12505, in Hungary in 1222, in Germany in 1231, and in France during 
the minority of Louis IX.7 

The duties, resources and advisers of the new emperor were defined, if 
not categorically, in the pact of March 1204, which was essentially concerned 
with a body of rights: the rights of the Venetians acquired within the 
Byzantine empire since the late tenth century, and the rights of the knights 
of the crusading host to hold lands and resources in the conquered lands; 
these would be distributed by a committee and not by the emperor, in terms 
of that elusive unit, a standard fief, which was to be defined, after research 
in the Byzantine archives, as land yielding 300 livres of Anjou annually.8 

The emperor was to have one quarter of the empire plus the two imperial 
palaces in Constantinople. Any grants that he might make were to be at 
his own expense. The 600 knights that Baldwin dubbed in October 1204 
and provided with 'terras, officia et dominia” to support their new estate 
were endowed from the royal fisc.? Not so the dukedoms of Philippopo- 
lis, Nicaea and Philadelphia, which were bestowed upon Renier de Trit, 
Louis of Blois and Ftienne du Perche a little later in the same year. These 
duchies were to be carved from lands which remained unassigned in the 
general “Partitio Romaniae' of April-May 1204 because they were territories 
which had already become detached from the Byzantine empire before the 
conquest.10 Such new lands represented the only opportunity for the new 
emperor to reward his supporters on a grand scale. 

The duties of the emperor were made clear in October 1205 in the oath 
confirming, the pact of March 1204 which Henry took on assuming the 
imperial title from his dead brother Baldwin.!! The text of the oath of con- 
firmation stressed that its provisions had been the intention behind the pact 
made in March 1204, although, as we know, they were not specifically written 
down in that pact and must be seen as both a gloss and an extension of it. 


7 Magna Carta, 1216; Golden Bull in Hungary, 1222; Statutum in favorem Principum, in 
Germany, 1231. See M. Prestwich, English Politics in the Thirteenth Century (London, 1990),148. 
See PL 216. 296 for an early example of mortmain legislation noted by Edward Gibbon, The 
Decline and Fall of The Roman Empire, ed. ].B.Bury (London, 1898), VI, 429. 

8 See pact of March 1204, n. 3 above; Clari, 102-3. 

9 Corpus chronicarum Flandriae, in Urkunden, 1, 302. 

10Villehardouin, $304: “n'ere mie venue a la merci l'empereor”; for the Partitio, see the most 
recent edition by A. Carile, “Partitio Terrarum Imperii Romanie”, Studi Veneziani 7 (1965), 
125-305, text 217-22, and N. Oikonomid8s, “La d&composition de l'empire byzantin ă la 
veille de 1204 et les origines de l'empire de Nic6e: ă propos de la “Partitio Romaniae””, XVe 
Congris International d' Etudes Byzantines. Rapports et co-rapports, 1,1 |repr. in idem, Byzantium 
from the Ninth century to the Fourth Crusade (Aldershot, 1992)]. For the various grants see Ville- 
hardouin, $$304-5, 311, 316. A fourth dukedom, that of the Archipelago, was granted to Marco 
1 Sanudo in 1206/7. This seems to have represented a change in policy, recognising a 
completed conquest. 

11 Urkunden, 1, doc. 160, pp. 5714. 
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Henry's oath defined the imperial duties as “...ad expeditionem, ad acquisi- 
tionem et defensionem Imperi'. For these endeavours he was to pay from the 
imperial fisc which, of course, might well be augmented by a successful 
campaign. He was entitled to summon the knights of the empire, both Franks 
and Venetians, to serve from the beginning of June to the end of September 
in each year. This was a very long time by comparison with the 40 days 
that was becoming the norm in the west, and it must reflect the military 
difficulties encountered by the crusaders in Thrace and Asia Minor in 
1205. 

The emperor was obliged to consult with a council composed of the 
Venetian Podestă and his council and a vaguer group labelled as the 
'magnates Francigenarum/. This conciliar arrangement showed the adapt- 
ability of the Latin leadership and represented a rationalization of the 
situation which had prevailed in September 1204 when three separate 
councils had been in existence. First there was a steering committee of barons 
which had guided the crusade since the initial planning meetings at Ecry 
and Soissons in 1202, and which had continued in existence ever since. 
Following the election of Baldwin in May 1204, there emerged what might 
be termed an imperial council of the familiars of Baldwin's household,!2 
which in the summer of 1204 was pitted against the household council of 
Boniface of Montferrat in the dispute over the occupation of Thessalonica.15 
[n the interests of survival both household councils were overruled by the 
council of magnates in Constantinople.14 

It is unclear just what the crusading council envisaged the position of 
the emperor to be. They were neither constitutional historians nor Byzan- 
tinists and their concerns were affected more by their western background 
and their experience at the hands of powerful rulers in the west like Philip 
Augustus. The new emperor and his successors lacked the royal lineage 
and monarchical traditions of west European kings. This circumstance 
provided an opportunity for the barons on the crusade to create a new kind 
of monarchy, one hedged about with constraints that safeguarded baronial 
interests. They were after all all barons and some of them, like Baldwin 
himself, had come east to absent themselves from entanglements with the 
ambitious French monarch, Philip Augustus.15 

In the first decade of the new empire and again in the 1240s Byzantine 
titles, such as Protovestarius for a particularly trusted adviser and Sevas- 


12 Villehardouin, $290, which records his record on the crusade and his death at Serres in 
late 1204. 

13 Villehardouin, $284. 

14 Villehardouin, $294. 

15 John Moore, “Count Baldwin IX of Flanders, Philip Augustus and the Papal Power”, 
Speculum, 37(1962), 79-89. 
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tocrator or Caesar for the regent or bailli, were applied to Latin officers. It 
may be that in whatever form the offices were bestowed by the emperor 
the use of this Greek terminology was an individual predilection of the 
officers concerned, since its use on the Latin side seems to have been 
limited to two individuals. Conon de Bâthune, “fidelis et consanguineus 
noster”, was styled Protovestarius Imperii and placed at the head of Frankish 
witnesses to the acts of Baldwin and Henry in 1204 and 1205; in 1219 when 
he became bailli of the empire he adopted the title Sevastocrator.1€ Philip 
de Toucy, on succeeding his father, Narjot (d. 1241) as bailli, was addressed 
as Caesar whilst his father was not so described. The de Toucy family had 
had long association with the Latin empire and were credited with a 
knowledge of Greek.17 Conon de Bâthune was not described as having this 
skill although it was possible that he had some knowledge since he had 
been the spokesman of the delegation which in November 1203 had sought 
fulfilment of the covenants between Alexios IV the crusaders. Both men 
may have had a predilection for Byzantine style, since, by way of contrast, 
the family of de Cayeux which also had a long association with the Latin 
empire and in 1237/8 provided a regent for the empire did not adopt any 
such Greek titles. 

For all that, as Benjamin Hendrickx has shown, the administration of the 
new empire was essentially western in form modelled on the great 
households of the west. The seneschal, marshal, chancellor, butler and 
steward all appear as witnesses to imperial documents.18 Indeed, John de 
Noyon, who was personal chancellor to Baldwin whilst on crusade, simply 
continued as chancellor of the empire on Baldwin's elevation to the imperial 
throne.1? The emperor Henry (1205-16) seems to have inherited his brother's 
officials, the only noticeable new appointment being Amed6e de Pofoy as 
Constable to replace Thierry de Termonde killed at Roussion in January 
1206.20 Apart from a few Flemings like Warin (Guarinus), a canon of St 


16]. Longnon, Les compagnons de Villehardouin (Geneva, 1978), 147; Urkunden, 1, 574 and II, 
214-5. The Emperor Henry seemed to have a predilection for Byzantine court titles, at least 
for those likely to value them: in 1206 he created Philocalus Navigaioso megadux (Urkunden, 
II, 3) and in 1208 he granted the title despot to his new son-in-law, the Bulgarian leader Alexios 
Slav: Henri de Valenciennes, Histoire de l'empereur Henri de Constantinople, ed. ]. Longnon (Paris, 
1948), SS 546-8. 

17 Chronicle, line 1321; ]. Longnon (ed.), Livre de la Conqueste de la Prince de l' Amorte (Paris, 
1911), 8356 (hereafter L de C.). 

18 See witnesses to Henry's oath in October 1205: Lirkunden, 1, 574. For the articles by B. 
Hendrickx dealing with the governmental institutions of the Latin empire see Byzantina, 6 
(1974), 85-154 (the emperor); Acta Classica, 17 (1974), 105-19 (diplomatic missions); Acta 
Classica, 19 (1976), 123—31 (the chancery); Byzantina, 9 (1977), 187-217 (the court). For the chancery 
see also Antonio Carile, “La Cancellaria sovrane dell'Imperio Latino di Constantinopoli', Studi 
Veneziani, n.s. 2 (1978), 37-73. 

19]. Longnon, Les compagnons, 1647. 

2% Villehardouin, $$402, 404-5; Valenciennes, $667. 
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Sophia, the majority of writers in the chancery were Venetian notaries. One 
of them, Vivianus, assumed a special function with regard to the emperor 
as ludex Imperatoris Henrici in 1205, perhaps concerned with Franco- 
Venetian relations.2l 

Greek advisers, researchers and courtiers were to be found in Latin 
employ from the very early days of the conquest.22 According to hearsay 
at the French court in the early 1240s two Greeks even sat on the imperial 
council. This was seen as a matter to be regretted and on 5 August 1243 
the emperor Baldwin II wrote to reassure Blanche of Castile that his council 
was composed entirely of Frenchmen and that he had no such Greek policy 
advisers on his staff.2% Prejudices were hardening with time and circum- 
stances, but right from the beginning, as Choniates tells us, trained and 
educated professional civil servants were distrusted and dispensed with 
by the Latins as something outside their experience.24 

In the west the Latin emperors were not assigned a serious place in the 
imperial model. In writing of the Latin empire, popes like Honorius III tended 
to characterize it culturally as “Nova Francia” rather than to identify it with 
its emperor.25 Robert of Clari referred to Baldwin sitting on the throne of 
Constantine in the palace of the Boukoleon after his coronation but never 
once dubbed him a “New Constantine'.2 Indeed the only group worthy of 
the appellation 'new' were the new Frankish citizens of Constantinople 
quartered in the conquered and despoiled city.27 It was the transplanta- 
tion of French culture which was to the fore rather than the theme of 
imperial renewal.28 This was due in large part to the lineage and characters 
of the emperors themselves, as well as to the lack of stability of the frontiers 
of the new empire. The proof of this lies in the potency accruing to the 
imperial title after the Treaty of Viterbo in 1267, and more especially after 


21 See various activities of Vivianus, “iudex imp.Henrici”, in Urkunden, II, 35, 96. 

22 Courtiers: Clari, ed. Lauer, 95; PL 216. 227 for Emmanuel the interpreter; Theodore 
Branas in 1206 (Villehardouin, $423) and George Theophilopoulos in 1215 (Akropolites, 
chap.16) received military governorships and command of Greek troops in frontier areas. 

2% B. Hendrickx, 'Regestes des empereurs Latins de Constantinople”, Byzantina, 14 (1988), 
141-2; K. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant, | (Philadelphia, 1976), 66. 

24 Chon., 598, tr. H.). Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, Annals of Niketas Choniates (Detroit, 
1984), 328. 

25 P. Pressutti, Regesta Honorii Papae III (Rome, 1884-5), no. 5006 (20 May 1224). 

26 Clari, 95: 'le caiiere Constentin'. 

27 Gunther of Pairis, PL 212. 247; Urkunden, 1, 456: 'capta igitur urbe ac spoliata, et ipsis aedificiis 
novis civibus distributis”. 

23 Reference by both Clari (102) and the Annalist of Santa Justina, Padua (see n. 37) to the 
crusaders as latter-day Trojans revenging their defeat by Agamemnon picks up the legend 
of the Trojan roots of the Franks current at the court of Philip Augustus (H.F. Delaborde (ed.), 
Oeuvres de Rigord (Paris, 1882], 1, 58) reveals the continuity of this cultural theme in 1208 and 
the 12405. 
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the marriage of Philip of Taranto and Catherine de Courtenay-Valois in 1313 
when the empire had ceased to be a territorial entity but had increased 
enormously in its diplomatic significance because a cadet branch of the 
Capetians, the Angevins of Naples, bore the title of emperor of Romania 
with the status, connections and resources to use the title in their Aegean 
ambitions.2? 

In November 1204, Baldwin was recognized as emperor by Pope Innocent 
III. The title which Baldwin had chosen was that of the Greek basileus 
which Innocent was happy to concede: “Bal4uinus, Dei gratia fidelissimus in 
Christo Imperator, a Deo coronatus, Romanorum Moderator et semper 
Augustus...'% However, Innocent was not about to transfer to a baron 
from the west the Caesaropapal powers which, judging from his corre- 
spondence with Alexios III in 1203, he clearly thought the basileus wielded.5! 
For his part Baldwin seems never to have sought them nor indeed to have 
been aware of them. Indeed, in his letter of late 1204 informing Innocent 
of events on the Bosphorus since the summer of 1203 Baldwin adopted a 
subservient attitude to the pope with a form of literary proskynesis — “...cum 
devota semper obsequii voluntate oscula pedum'.32 He and his successors 
generally deferred to the papal curia — inviting the pope to summon a 
general council in Constantinople and raising no objections to papal inter- 
ference in appointments to conventual churches, imperial monasteries and 
patriarchal selection. Baldwin had been granted papal protection in 1199 
for his lands in Flanders.% Now Innocent took the new emperor and his 
lands under his protection and as such treated him as a liege vassal. Baldwin 
not only failed to act as a basileus in an eastern sense, at least as perceived 
in the papal curia, but in the eyes of many western imperialist writers he 
did not behave as an emperor in forming a feudal relationship with a 
pope.5* All through the 1220s and 1230s the popes were solicitous of the 
welfare of the Latin empire, drumming up financial and military support, 
advising and cajoling. Their concern was for a state that fitted into the Latin 
Orient as an aid to the recovery and succouring of the Holy Land. Inter- 
estingly it was only in the principality of Antioch that the first Latin 
emperor was acknowledged unequivocally as the heir of Byzantium. In May 
1204 Bohemond IV of Antioch did homage to Baldwin's wife, Marie of 
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31 pL 215. 236-7, 259-60. 

32 PL 215. 447. 
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Champagne, for his principality, an overlordship first established by the 
emperor Alexios 1 by the Treaty of Devol in 1108.% 

At no time, however, did the papacy really regard the Latin empire as 
a serious rival or counterweight to the German emperors in the west. Only 
at the first council of Lyons in 1245 did Pope Innocent IV, by seating 
Baldwin II on his right hand, suggest that the Latin emperors might have 
a role to play in the imperial ideology of the west. For his part, the emperor 
Frederick II did not regard the Latin emperors as his equals.6 More widely, 
in the late 1230s and 1240s the poverty of the Latin emperors and the 
begging missions of both Baldwin II and his empress, Marie de Brienne, 
to the courts of the west induced a pity that contrasted with the fabled wealth 
of Byzantium and prompted the anonymous annalist of Santa Justina in 
Padua to see in the Latin Empire,'... just the shadow of a famous name 
(tantum magni nominis umbra)'.37 

Paradoxically it was in the eyes of their new Greek subjects that the Latin 
emperors had most prestige. The historian Nicetas Choniates did not 
dispute the right of the victorious Latins to elect an emperor of their own, 
although he did hint at primitive practices and undue Venetian influence 
in the election procedure.%8 From the point of view of the Greeks living in 
Latin-controlled territory it was the coronation on Sunday 16 May 1204 which 
was the decisive event in their acceptance of a Latin emperor. 

The only detailed description of the coronation of 1204, or indeed of any 
Latin imperial coronation, was written by Robert de Clari, who recorded 
a magnificent ceremony apparently modelled on the Byzantine ritual which 
the crusaders would have witnessed in the coronation of Alexios IV on 1 
August 1203.59 It must remain an open question whether anointing was 
introduced into the Byzantine coronation ritual in imitation of the coronation 
of Baldwin I as suggested by Ostrogorsky in 1955. Nothing can be added 
to the ongoing discussion except one's own impression based on the 
behaviour of the Latins in their new conquests.% The Latins were adept at 
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learning from their new Greek subjects. The amount of information gleaned 
by Robert of Clari in his wanderings around Constantinople is impressive 
and Baldwin 1 had pronounced historical interests.4 All of which casts the 
Latins in the role of imitators even if it does not prove it. The prime role of 
Latin clerics led by Nivelon de Cherissy, bishop of Soissons, in the anointing 
ceremony seems to have raised no misgivings amongst the Greeks. On the 
contrary, Choniates, Clari and Villehardouin are in agreement on the great 
increase of power and influence which now accrued to Baldwin. The 
ceremony had impressed upon Greek spectators and courtiers that an 
emperor had indeed been made, for as Clari tells us '...they bowed down 
to him as the sacred emperor”. There was more to this than flattery. Clari 
goes on to contrast the ease with which Baldwin took possession of the towns 
and fortresses in Thrace in September 1204 with the disappointment 
experienced before Adrianople by Boniface of Montferrat as he tried to set 
up one of his stepchildren, the sons of the late emperor Isaac Angelos, as 
a rival emperor to Baldwin. He was told by the community leaders that 
once the child had been crowned in Hagia Sophia then the citizens would 
know their duty. By contrast, as he marched towards Thessalonica Baldwin 
was met by civic deputations led by priests and clerks '... and all the 
Greeks worshipped him as the sacred emperor'.? Chrism had prevailed 
against blood and succeeded in making a Latin count the heir to the Greek 
imperial tradition at least in an emotional and theoretical sense. 

In their use of imperial space the Latin emperors were heirs of the west 
rather than of Byzantium. Despite Choniates” image of the Franks as 
deluded men dividing up the world, the Latin empire had no ecumenical 
claims. The city of Constantinople seems to have had little symbolic appeal 
in this context. Neither in the west nor in the Latin Aegean was the city 
given any special designation corresponding to the Byzantine epithets 
'reigning city” or “queen of cities”. Although this usage was known to the 
west from Justinian's legislation, and was adopted in the mid-twelfth 
century by Otto of Freising (Two Cities, IV.5; Deeds of Frederick Barbarossa, 
[.24), it did not gain general acceptance there. Almost always the city was 
referred to as simply “Constantinopolin” or “Constantinopolitana civitas” 
and only in the triumphal context of 1204 were the metaphors of regia and 
basilea civitas used by the Latins.% During the Frankish occupation imperial 
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space was less clearly defined. The emperor might be interrupted during 
processions or at meals to deal with the military crises in Thrace and 
Bithynia in 1206.% Even in death they seemed to have lacked an imperial 
mortuary area. Only one of the six emperors, John de Brienne (d. 1237), 
actually died in Constantinople and his place of interment is unknown. Of 
the others the grave of Robert (d. 1228) is possibly marked by the monastery 
of the Blachernae near the castle of Clermont in the Morea.% 

Perhaps not surprisingly in a political system which had failed to take 
up the theme of imperial renewal, Constantinian nomenclature was not 
adopted as one of the propaganda devices of the Latins. Only Baldwin II 
was actually born in Constantinople in 1217. Although after his coronation 
in 1241 he regularly styled himself “Porphyrogennetos' on the reverse 
(Greek) side of his seal, he had been named for his uncle and Flemish 
progenitors.46 He named his own son, Philip, born in the 1240s, according 
to Flemish fashion. Greek names were not in fashion among those Franks 
who produced legitimate offspring in Greek lands. Only Boniface of 
Montferrat (d. 1207), the ruler of Thessalonica, gave his son a Greek name, 
Demetrios, from the patron saint of his capital city. 

There were other material and visible props for the Latin emperors to 
use in their attempts to reconcile the Greeks to Latin rule: the imperial title 
in Greek and Latin scripts on opposing sides of the imperial seal, the 
continued use of gold, wax and lead sealings as in the Byzantine chancery, 
the issue of chrysobulls, the use of Nicaean coinage together with a Latin- 
produced currency that could not be easily distinguished from it, the 
wearing of the red buskins, and the use of cinnabar ink. The importance 
of these props can be seen in the enthusiastic reception by Baldwin of the 
vestments taken from Alexios III near Thessalonike in November 1204 
and in the outrage of certain Greeks in Constantinople at the wearing of 
scarlet boots by the Papal legate Pelagius.45 However, without decisive 
military victories, followed by peace and stability in which to exploit the 
resources of the new empire, all these artefacts would remain just props 
suggestive of an unfulfilled intention and the Latin empire would indeed 
be just '...a shadow of a great name'.% 
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Chrysotriklinos, Kainourgion, 
Porphyra 

Greek Anthology, 80 

Gregorius, 40, 43 

Gregory |, the Great, pope, 89 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 29, 143, 174, 182, 
245 

Gunther bishop of Bamberg, 187 


Hadrian, 70, 85, 88, 126 

Hagia Eirene, church of, 142 

Hagia Sophia, church of, 5, 80, 114, 135, 
142-3, 144, 145, 147, 149, 154, 173-4, 
225, 236, 240-1, 247, 253, 2712, 274, 
276, 303 

Hagiochristophorites, 276 

Hagios Polyeuktos, church of, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 173 

Helena, mother of Constantine I, 58-9, 
65-6, 68, 70, 89, 91, 105, 110, 124, 142, 
145-7, 149, 165, 169, 229, 283, 289-90, 
293 

Helena, niece of Romanos III, 285 

Helpidius, 11 

Henry, Latin emperor, 297-300 

Henry VI, western emperor, 280 

Heraclian dynasty, 6, 104, 110, 126 

Heraclius, |, emperor, 4, 7-9, 92-3, 97, 9%, 
104-5, 109-10, 112-15, 118-19, 122, 
124, 126, 128, 131, 134, 142, 187 


Herakles, 124, 126-7, 130, 189-90 

Hermogenes, 177 

Hermogenianus, 40, 43 

Herodian, 54 

Hesperides, 126 

Hierapolis, 168, 209 

Historia Syntomos, 214 

Holobolos, 271, 272, 273 

Holy Apostles, church of the, 5, 158, 192, 
272 


Holy Land, 296, 301 

Homer, 260 

Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, 140, 
143, 148, 149, 150, 155 

Honorius III, pope, 300 

Hormisdas, pope, 1095 

Hortensius, 85 

Hungary, 274, 297 


Iberia, 168 

Innocent III, pope, 301 

Innocent IV, pope, 302 

In0, wife of Tiberius, 91, 92 

Institutes, 46, 48, 53 

Ioane P'et'rits'i, 286 

Isaac, 115 

Isaac I Komnenos, emperor, 236, 240-3 

Isaac II Angelos, emperor, 189, 269, 275-9, 
296, 303 

Isaak Brachamios, 199, 212 

Isaiah, 278 

Isaura Vetus, 122 

Isaurians, 6 

Islam, 97, 147, 192, 206 


James, patriarch, 209 

Janus, 54 

Jeroboam, 177, 178 

Jerusalem, 6, 65, 69, 74, 77, 93, 114, 124, 
142, 174, 179, 232, 286 

Jesse, 276 

Jesus Christ, 5, 8, 9, 63, 75, 89, 96, 118, 135, 
137, 139, 141, 143, 194-—7, 166, 168, 
176, 190, 209, 222, 223, 237, 242, 244, 
276, 278, 286, 292 

Jews, 147, 169 

John I Tzimiskes, emperor, 9, 199, 200-14, 
274 

John II Komnenos, emperor, 189-90, 193, 
197, 261, 264, 265, 266, 273-6, 286 

John III Batatzes, emperor, 1, 280-1 

John IV, pope, 105 

John (usurper) 39 

John the Baptist, 209 

John Chrysostom, 31 

John de Brienne, 304 

John of Ephesus, 83, 91 
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John de Noyon, 299 

John Geometres, 186, 189, 190-—3, 197 

John Kinnamos, 184 

John Lydus, 46, 88 

John Mauropous, 231-—9, 244, 272 

John Moschos, 95 

John the Orphanotrophos, 217, 218, 226 

John Skylitzes, 167, 204, 211, 213, 218, 222, 
225, 226, 227 

John Xiphilinos, patriarch, 231-2, 234-5, 
243-6 


John Zonaras, 207, 208, 213, 215, 265, 266 

John, monk of Chios, 240 

Joseph Bringas, 168, 204 

Jovian, emperor, 3 

Julian, emperor, 1, 3, 17, 62, 66, 68, 86, 87 

Julius Caesar, 85 

Julius Julianus, 15 

Justin I, emperor, 78, 87, 90 

Justin II, emperor, 83, 86—7, 89-92, 96, 99, 
104-5, 216 

Justinian I, emperor, 1, 4-6, 9, 41, 45-52, 
54-5, 80, 87-8, 90-3, 95-6, 99-101, 
103-—7, 109-10, 112, 115, 118-19, 130, 
173, 176, 251, 254-5, 259, 266, 303 

Justinian Il, emperor, 103, 109-10, 115, 
118, 136, 138 


K'umurdo, church of, 284 

Kainourgion (Great Palace) 143, 152, 161, 
175, 189 

Kastamon, 189, 193 

Kecharitomene, 262 

Kedrenos see George Kedrenos, 213 

Khludov Psalter, 145, 147-9 

Kilidj Arslan, 263 

Kinnamos see John Kinnamos 

Koimesis church, Nicaea, 142 

Komnenoi, 261, 262, 269, 270, 273-4, 275, 
279, 280, see also Alexios I, Alexios II, 
Anna, Isaac Î, Isaac II, John II, 
Manuel I 

Kouropalates see Ashot'I the Great, 284 

Kyrenia, 114 


Laskaris family, 269 

Lateran council (649), 106 
Lateran synod, 102 
Laurentianus IX, 163 
Lebanon, 135 

Leo Abalantes, 199, 211, 212 
Leo Choirosphaktes, 177, 179 
Leo I, emperor, 5, 8, 86, 112 
Leo II, pope, 105 

Leo III, emperor, 1, 4, 7, 99, 103, 107 
Leo III, king of Abkhazia, 284 
Leo V, emperor, 3, 222 


Leo VI the Wise, emperor, 3, 135, 152-4, 
163-5, 170-9, 193, 246, 250, 254, 256, 
259, 266-7 

Leo Pediasimos, 199, 212 

Leo Phokas, 201, 207, 213 

Leo the Deacon, 166, 167, 201-13 

Leo, son of Constantine VII, 6 

Leo the Mathematician, 171 

Leontia, wife of Phocas, 89 

Leontius, emperor, 104, 118 

Libanius, 11, 12, 13, 17, 20, 30, 31 

Licinius, emperor, 11, 12, 14, 15, 38, 64, 
115, 124, 130 

Life of Constantine, 16, 37, 58 

Life of St Nino, 292 

Liutprand of Cremona, 165, 193 204 

Louis of Blois, 297 

Louis VII, king of France, 184 

Louis IX, king of France, 2, 271, 297 

Lucullus, 85 

Lupicina see Euphemia 

Lyons, France, 302 

Lysander, 85 


Macedonia, 13 

Macedonian dynasty, 6, 126, 145, 157, 159, 
160-7, 178, 207 227 

Macrobius, 54 

Magnesia, 281 

Malalas, 46, 57-66, 71, 89, 92 

Mandylion, 165, 166, 168 

Mangana, palace and monastery, 181, 184, 
191, 231-2, 263 

Manuel | Komnenos, emperor, 1, 5, 6, 187, 
211, 261, 269, 272-9, 282 

Manuel Holobolos, 271-3 

Marcellinus Comes, 46 

Marcian, emperor, 4, 5, 86, 89, 104, 105 

Marcus Aurelius, emperor, 8, 84-8, 235 

Maria, daughter of Alexios I, 264 

Maria 'of Alania', daughter of Bagrat IV, 
217, 262, 285 

Maria of Antioch, 216 

Marie de Brienne, 302 

Marie of Champagne, wife of Baldwin 1, 
301-2 

Marius, 85 

Martin, 102 

Matthew of Edessa, 207, 208, 211 

Maurice, emperor, 89, 91-3, 114, 127 

Maxentius, emperor, 38, 63, 79, 80, 147 

Maximinus Daia, emperor, 63 

Maximus Confessor, 98, 102, 106, 262 

Mecca, 118 

Medina, 118 

Mehmet II, 2 

Melchisedek, 115 
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Menander Protector, 91 

Menander Rhetor, 84-5, 163, 170, 262 

Mesokepion, 182, 191 

Mesopotamia, 114 

Michael I, emperor, 222 

Michael III, emperor, 151, 154, 160, 161, 
179, 200 

Michael IV the Paphlagonian, emperor, 
217, 218, 220, 2224 

Michael V, emperor, 217, 223, 225-8 

Michael VI, emperor, 241 

Michael VII Doukas, emperor, 253, 285 

Michael VIII Palaiologos, emperor, 2, 7, 
269-7, 282 

Michael, archangel, 242, 277 

Michael Attaleiates, 167, 214, 231, 234-5, 
250-6 

Michael Bourtzes, 199, 212 

Michael Choniates, 189, 277, 280 

Michael Glykas, 68, 69 

Michael Keroularios, patriarch, 236, 
237-46 

Michael Psellos, 181, 184, 190, 207, 208, 
213, 223-45, 286 

Michael-Boris, king of Bulgaria, 162 

Mirian, king of Georgia, 290 

Milvian Bridge, 38, 139, 147, 161 

Modestos, 114 

Moesia, 88 

Mongols, 289 

Monophysitism, 87, 98 

Moscow, 166 

Moses, 39 

Mount Athos, 184 

Mount Olympus, 235 

Mount Sinai, 166, 265 

Mtskheta, 292 

Myrelaion, 6 


Nana, queen of Georgia, 290, 293 

Naples, 301 

Nazrjot de Toucy, 299 

Narratio, 165 

Nea Ekklesia, 182, 184, 189, 191 

Nea Moni, 240 

Nero, emperor, 184 

Nerva, emperor, 85 

Nestorianos, 59 

Nicaea, 142, 271, 273, 275, 280, 297 
first ecumenical council, 3, 60, 89, 102 
second ecumenical council, 105 

Nicetas the Patrician, 112 

Nicholas Kallikles, 266 

Nicholas Mesarites, 5, 192 

Nicholas I, patriarch, 177 

Nicomedia, 14, 15, 59, 60, 79 

Nika Riot, 90 


Nikephoros I, emperor, 1 

Nikephoros II Phokas, emperor, 6, 165-70 
199-208, 211, 214 

Nikephoros III Botaneiates, emperor, 204, 
207, 209, 210-14, 247-57. 285 

Nikephoros the Elder, 167, 208-9 

Nikephoros Bryennios, 264 

Nikephoros, patriarch, 70, 142, 145 

Niketas Choniates, 184, 187, 191, 265, 269, 
270, 275, 277-81, 300, 302, 303 

Niketas Stethatos, 238 

Niketas, monk of Chios, 240 

Nino, saint, 290, 292-3 

Nisibis, 209 

Nivelon de Cherissy, bishop of Soissons, 
303 

Normans, 260, 266 
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Odo of Deuil, 184 
Olympiodorus, 40 

Olympius, 12 

On the Adoration of the Cross, 142 
On the Discovery of the True Cross, 66 
Origen, 66 

Orphanotropheion, 263, 273 
Orpheus, 192 

Oshk'i, church of, 284-5, 292 
Otto I, western emperor, 193 
Otto of Freising, 303 


Pacatus, 84 

Pachymeres see George Pachymeres 

Padua, 302 

Palaiologoi, 270, 275 

Palermo, 186 

Palestina Salutaris, 13 

Panoplia Dogmatike, 237, 264 

Pantocrator monastery, 182, 286 

Parastaseis, 142 

Paschal Chronicle, 67 

Paul, son of Maurice, 92 

Paul, saint, 105, 149, 236—7, 292 

Paulinus, 36 

Pausanias, 85 

Pechenegs, 232, 235, 260 

Peisistratus, 85 

Pelagius, cardinal, 304 

Persia, 93, 126, 128 

Persians, 36, 61, 90, 99, 114, 120, 122, 127, 
187 

Peter, saint, 237 

Peter, Vlach rebel, 278 

Phidias, 135 

Philadelphia, 297 

Philip Il Augustus, king of France, 298 

Philip de Toucy, 299 

Philip I, king of Macedon, 85 
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Philip II, king of Macedon, 126 

Philip of Taranto, 301 

Philippicus Bardanes, emperor, 98, 103, 
104, 115 

Philippopolis, 263, 297 

Philippus, 11 

Philopation, palace and park, 184, 186, 
191, 192 

Philostorgius, 68 

Phocas, emperor, 109-12, 117 

Phoenice, 13 

Phokades, 89, 109, 110, 112, 119, 124, 
167-8, 208—14 

Phokas see Bardas, Leo, Nikephoros 

Photios, patriarch, 70, 161-3 171, 175, 190, 
254 

Phrygia, 36 

Pinthias, 84 

Pirithous, 84 

Pisidia, 13 

Plato, 237, 244, 245 

Plutarch, 85, 237, 244 

Politics, 206 

Polyeuktos, patriarch, 203, 206, 211 

Pompeii, 181 

Porphyra, 272 

Porus, 128 

Prinkipo, 225, 226 

Procheiron, 174 

Procopius, 46, 53, 85, 173 

Prodromos see Theodore Prodromos 

Pseudo-Athanasius, 242 

Pseudo-Methodius, 8 

Pseudo-Oppian, 131, 134 

Pseudo-Psellos, 167 

Pseudo-Symeon, 160, 161 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 40 

Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II, 35-6, 
89 

Pulcheria, wife of Marcian, 105 


Q'ints'visi, church of, 290 


Radegund of Poitiers, 89, 105 

Ravenna, 39 

Razatis, general, 124 

Renier de Trit, 297 

Reparatus, bishop, 115 

Robert de Clari, 300-4 

Romance of Barlaam and Joasaph, 184 

Romania, 296, 301 

Romanos | Lekapenos, emperor, 6, 169, 
199, 203, 205, 207 

Romanos II, emperor, 192, 199, 202 

Romanos III Argyros, emperor, 217-19, 
222-3, 225, 285 

Romanos IV Diogenes, emperor, 244 


Rome, 12, 13, 14, 46, 62, 64, 69, 71, 74, 100, 
233 

Romulus, 47 

Roussion, 299 

Russia, 120 


Saladin, 293 

Salamis, 122 

Samonas, 177, 178 

Samuel Mauropous, 272 

San Apollinare in Classe, church of, 115 

San Vitale, church of, 115 

Santa Justina, church of, 302 

Saul, 161, 173, 174 

Scipio Africanus, general, 85 

Scriptores post Theophanem see Theophanes 
Continuatus 

Scythia, 88 

Scythians, 187 

Seleucia, 122 

Sergios, patriarch, 142 

Sergius, pope, 106 

Shahbaraz, 114 

Sicily, 100, 186, 218 

Silvester I, pope, 59, 64, 69, 70, 71, 79, 80, 
241, 242 

Sirach, 176 

Skleroi, 212 

Skylitzes see John Skylitzes 

Slavs, 100-1 

Socrates, 37, 38, 39, 58, 59 

Soissons, 298 

Solomon, 4, 8, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 161, 172, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 281, 
289 

Sophia, wife of Justin II, 89, 92, 216 

Sozomen, 37, 38, 40, 58, 59 

Spain, 192 

“St Constantine', 135, 137 

St Demetrius, church of (Thessalonica) 
115 

St Diomedes, church of, 162 

St George, church of see Mangana 

St John Stoudios, monastery of, 238 

St Mokios, church of, 158 

St Peter, church of, 234 

St Polyeuktos, church of see Hagios 
Polyeuktos 

St Sophia, church of see Hagia Sophia 

Stavelot Triptych, 79, 80 

Stephen, 161 

Sulla, 85 

Svet'itskhoveli, church of, 292 

Symbatios see Constantine, son of Leo V 

Symeon the Logothete, 160, 162, 167 

Symeon the New Theologian, 238 

Symeon, King of Bulgaria, 179 
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Synaxarion, 252 
Synodikon, 238 
Syntomos Historia, 207 
Syracuse, 109, 115, 119 
Syria, 103, 112, 135 


Taktika, 165 

Tamar of Georgia, 283-93 

Tang dynasty, 194 

Tarsus, 117, 119, 120, 168, 209 

Tartaros, 249 

Taurus, 11 

Taurus Mountains, 120 

Temple of Apollo, 80 

Thalassius, 11, 31 

Thebais, 13 

Themistius, 3, 12, 13, 17, 86, 88 

Theoctiste, 92 

Theodora, empress, 1, 204, 215-17, 222, 
226-9, 240, 288 

Theodore Daphnopates, 192-3 

Theodore I Laskaris, emperor, 275, 280 

Theodore II Laskaris, emperor, 280, 281, 
282 

Theodore Lector, 58, 59, 66-8 

Theodore of Stoudios, 238 

Theodore Prodromos, 189, 190, 193, 197 

Theodore Psalter, 238 

Theodore Skoutariotes, 273 

Theodore Synkellos, 124 

Theodoret, 58, 59, 252 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 88 

Theodosian Code, 13, 40-4, 47, 48, 4, 
251-7 

Theodosius I, emperor, 4, 5, 16, 74, 84, 89, 
104-5, 109, 246, 248, 251-—2, 254-5; 
missorium, 130 

Theodosius II, emperor, 2, 35-44, 47, 88, 
90, 92 

Theodosius, son of Maurice, 92-3 

Theophanes, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 166, 169 

Theophanes Continuatus, 160, 233 

Theophano, empress, 169, 176, 199, 202-8, 
211, 216 

Theophylactus Simocatta, 127-8, 130 

Theotokos, 149, 157, 209, 212, 240 

Theoupolis (Antioch), 119 

Thessalonica, 30, 101, 115, 252, 255, 298, 
303, 304 

Thierry de Termonde, 299 

Thomas the Slav, 3 

Thrace, 298, 303, 304 

Tiberias, 122 

Tiberius II, emperor, 4, 83-93, 104, 115, 
141, 216 


Tiberius III, emperor, 104 
Tiberius, brother of Constantine IV, 115 
Timotheos, 59 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, 161 
Titus, emperor, 85, 88 

Tome of Union, 254 

Trajan, 84, 85, 86, 88, 93 

Treaty of Devol, 302 

Treaty of Viterbo, 300 
Tribonian, 41, 48 

Tricennalia, 169 

Troyes, 193, 197 

Turks, 277 

Typos, 102 

Tzachas, 266 


Vakhtang Gorgasalan, king of Georgia, 
284 


Valens, emperor, 13, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26, 86, 
88, 109 

Valentinian I, emperor, 13, 18, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 88 

Valentinian III, 37, 41, 43 

Valerius Corvinus, 85 

Vandals, 173 

Vardzia, church of, 290 

Venantius Fortunatus, 89, 105 

Venice, 271, 296 

Venus, 92 

Vienna, 74 

Villehardouin, 269, 303 

Virgil, 131 

Virgin Mary, 4, 80, 135, 274, 285, see also 
Theotokos 

Vita Basilii, 143, 151, 158, 163, 164, 167, 
169 


Vita Constantini, 68 
Vita Ignatii, 161 
Vivianus, 300 
Vlachs, 277, 278 


Warin (Guarinus), 299 
Wibald, abbot, 80 
William I, King of Sicily, 186 


Xenophon, 85 
Xiphlinos see John Xiphilinos 


Yahya of Antioch, 207-8 


Zeno, emperor, 37, 86, 216 

Zeus, 135 

Zisa, 186 

Zoe, empress, 203, 215-—29, 261, 288 
Zonaras see John Zonaras 
Zosimus, 14, 15, 31, 88 


